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New if ork. 


L /AMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: 


Germany. 

‘Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my om/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all papils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by 

Dresden, adn tht 17 G. B. LAMPERTI 


ALBERTO LAURENCE 


155 East 18th Street, New York 


Someone eee 408 
Jresden, 


The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing 
taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR emai ~ AND CONCERT 
® Kast 22d Street, New Y« 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor ir. Philharmonic Society of the 


‘ity of New York 
= Address : 100 West i25th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York 
Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Leschetizky Method 


Music Classes. 
147 West Tist Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street. New York 


Instruction. Also Chamber 


Studio 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 
ITEL-TREUMANN 
Baritone 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing 


Carnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804 
101 West 86th Street, New York. 


MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 
Method, Tone lacing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 196 ifth Avenue, New York 
Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto 
Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction 
33 West 26th Street, New York. 
JULIUS LORENZ, 
Conductor Arion Society. 
Instruction : Piano, Composition, Voice. 
63 East 128th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 
417 West 28d Street, New York 
GANS, 


Pianist. 


MAX KN 


Mai! address 


SAMUEL 


Italian 








Concer 


NATHAN 


Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York 
MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 


Pianist. 
mited number of pupils 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Rovosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
church music and the training of boys’ 


Will takea li 


study of 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York 


Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 
or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


<= MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Studio 8, Horton Blidg., 
142 West 125th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in whi ch I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my eonfidence = her ability as a teacher of 
the strument.”—W MASON 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 8 East 14th Street New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman b en 
ew York 


LILLIE d’Angelo BERGH 
School of Singing. 
Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York 
Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. WNattve’s accent in 
Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 
SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Addres 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 


uesdays and Fridays 10 to 4 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Met hod 


124 East New York 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 4083 Carnegie Hall 


TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 E ast 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. 


44th Street 


PAUL 


BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 


CHARLES 


atory 


HEINROTH, 
the Ascension. With th 


Organist Ch 
Instruction, Organ and 


National Conserv 
Harmony 


12 West 11th street, New York 


YD DUNKLEY, 
Harmony and Composition 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


Mr and Mr. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York 


TOEDT, 


FERDINAN 


Piano, Organ, 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. 
Vocal Instruction 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


SMITH, 
t and Conductor 


South Church, Madi 
New York 


GERRIT 


Studio: 63 East 5 52d Street ; 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


MACFARLANE, 

Concert Organist. 

Inst ruction in Organ Playing and 
isical Theory 

Address All Souls’ Church, 

Madison Avenue and 66th Str 


HOWLAND, 
Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


WILL 


Organ Recitals, 





eet, New York City 


DELAVAN 


Choral 


AVERII,L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park, South, New York 


PERRY 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 21st St . New York 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 


hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 


day. 


A. FARINI 

Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 
Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 

Opera Tenor. 

Will accept pupils for voice 


voices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


culture. Good 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
6 East 47th Street, New York. 


PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street, 


E. A. 


New York 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTUBE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. Carri Directors. | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J: 
Chickering Hall, New Yor 


CARL FIQUE, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mr. TOWN 


539 Fulton Street, 


SEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUC TION 
Teacher of the Em rtists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE Place, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal the Art of 


Studio: The 


Training anc 
Alpine 
55 West 


Singing 
33d Street, New Yor 
HOLDEN 


HUSS, 


HENRY 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Ha 
Persons al address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Buil 
toteae anc 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Ci re 
Studio Cart sexio tall, New York 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1 


Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 


1 38th Street, New York 


EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instrt 
New York, or 


roadway, Yor r N.Y 


iction 


MUSICAL COURIER, 
15 Nor 


YRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington le Brooklyn, N. Y 


HEN 


VIC TORIN TE WETMORE, 
FLORE NZ A vp’ ARONA. 


Instruction. 
New York 


nae ep T 
me 


Oratorio and Concert + Sepeae 
256 West 71st Street 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio Steinway Hal! 
ew Y« 





GREGORY, 


Contr: 


Miss GRACE 






alto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 

With the Nationa] Conservatory 

For part 





s address 
50 West %th Street, New York 


FLEMING, 


3aritone 


GEORGE 


K HERBERT TU 


ure and Singing 


FRAN 


Voice Cult 


121 West 42d Street, New York 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Vio 
I s 


GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East 59th Street 


Edw. Mollenhauer College . _ 


t Ep MOLLENHA\ ER , Director 
P 


PAOLO 


Studio 
New York City 


The eminent violinis 
Mr 





Pe i Miss Clarmon 
Jos. B. Zellman, Singing 
W , T. Mollenhauc violin and Harmony 


Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1665 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


PARCELLO, 
Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA 
and CARLOS A. 


BENIC DE —_— 
DE SERRAN 
Concert and Oratorio, Piano 
Instruction. 


ee Opera, 


| Mans. _WADSWORTH- VIVIAN, 


Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 


Now York eee of Music, 
2 East 18th Street, New York. 






ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 





The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 12Ist Street, New York 


Piano, 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert ecea st and Accompani 
Ma e ( egiate ( rch, co 


Organ lessons at 


® 


er 5th avenue and 29t 


Stud 402 | adwa New Y k 
1 Oop 
LIs 
e ( € 
er! 4 apei, 
e Art 
treet 





MISS NORA MAYN ARDGRE EN, 
Voca Teac 


Studio: 420 Fif \ e New York 
4 > 


Miss ALICE J ANE --. IBERTS, 
Pianist, Mu | 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkow 

specially recommended hin instr 

406 Union Place, Elmira 'N Vv 


alks 
sk f Berlin, and 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 








Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue 
Lessons resumed S« er er 
asses formed- oices trie I lays 2 ip. 
PLATON BROl TNOFF, 
( oser and Conductor of M ass 
4 Répe e st y n 
d Ww yOT rai Vates 
4 I 99 St. Mark’s Place, New York 
]. ELDON HOLE, 
Ten yr 
onvent St. Elizabeth 
ging M lays and 
Madis Av.,N 
ADELE LEWING 
Concert Pianist and Teache 
(Lesche ky Met | 
Address Steinway Ha S , 
% F Jew Y & 


RIESBE RG 


Solo Pianist an 
Instruction—Pia 
Studio: 9 West 65tr 


With the New Y 


F. W 





New York. 
f Mus . 





Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone 
Opera and ¢ erts 
MARY E. SCOT’ anist 
DORA B. SCOTT, ¢ alt ‘ 
neerts. Musicales, Re a epted 
5 West 4 e ew Y kx 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, 
Miss ELISE LAT HR« ig 


Mezzo poprano an Pian e 
26 East 62d Stree 


moprany, 


Mme. LUISA C APP! ANI, 
Voice 1iture 
: New York , 
Mue. LENA DORIA DEVINE 
AN( s( M . 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooxlyn, N. ¥ 


AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instructi 
, address , 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EMILIO 


on. 


For Terms, &c 


TRIETT A BEEBE, 
Vocal Instructi 


10n 
Residence Studio: 226 West 44th Street, New York 
Pupils received daily from 11 to 1 o’clock. 


Mme. HEN 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “‘ Hints About My Singing Method.’ 


1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Miss MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist 
13 Livingston Place, New York 
































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 
will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


Muse. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 58d Street, New York. 








CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio aad Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use 4ts voice as weil as shose of his 
pupils. ""—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First’ Presbyterian 
Church of New York. 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 








WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist §t., New York. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 85th Street, New York. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STATS, Director, 

offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 

Opens September 1. Send for circular. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 
Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
rti-Milan Method. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 





Vocal 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lam 
Address: 





Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PHono-RHYTHMIC MeTHOD FoR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 89TH St. New York 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Yocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
° New York. 








Seventh Avenue and Mth Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 84th Street, New York. 





]. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 196 Fifth Avenue, 
between 8th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 

New Vork: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Carnegie Music Hall, N.Y. 48 Lefferts P1., B’klyn. 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
sole representative of the Philadelphia and Paris 
Schools of the celebrated Galin-Paris-Cheve School 
of Sight Singing, Ear fame and Musical Sten- 
ography. Special features: Simplicity of signs. 
One mental operation at a time Mental helping 
notes, perfect gradation, dictation, sufficiency of 

exercises—not songs. Send for circulars to 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn 


CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor; Violin , Theory ; Instrumentation 


and Ensemble Playing 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 1364 Lex'tonave New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 





J. J. BERGEN, 


| ton Street Synagogue, Newark. 


Organ 


| also assistant organist of St. Thomas’ Church 


/'PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Certificated pupil of 
Signor Vannuccini 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 


Vocal] Instruction, 
318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 











CHAS. A. KAISER, 

Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 

822 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 





Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
For engagements 


address 185 West 44th Street, New York. 








J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Italian school 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York 


WALTER C. GALE, 

Concert Organist. 
Organ Openings and Recitals. Instruction in 
Piaying and Musical Theory. Organist 
Holy Trinity Church, Lenox Ave. and 128d St; 


Address 125 West 123d St.. New York 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city 


Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


1208 Carnegie Studios, 
West 57th St., New York. 





S. RAPPAPORT, 
Tenor. 
Pupil of Jac. Bouhy, of Paris, 
and James Sauvage. 
180 West Sist Street, New York. 
For Oratorio and Concerts 
Address VICTOR THRANE, 
Decker Building, New York. 





, DUMMER SCHOOL. 
» SPECIAL 


BY THE : 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE LIATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-D&pEBAT, French Musi- 


cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. rench 


and Italian Conversation. 
30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 








PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste 


Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
‘ PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
8 ks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 


M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 

4&2 Faubourg St. Honore, 

avar rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


Mi. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres 


rir. LEGON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Opton, PARIS. 


Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 


al teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 


September 28. Studio: 348 West 56th Street 
Paris : 3 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes) 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer DE CHANT A L’ OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 

89 rue de Prony, 

Pare Monceau.) PARIS 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 





Paris. 


OR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1 Regisseur de la Scéne de |'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


| SCHOOL F 


|M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 

Maison-Musicale, % rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 

Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


~ 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris 
Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
80 rue &t. Petershourg. 





JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatrein studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Actin 
18 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


Saris 





M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amaterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
Proresskug D& CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 











FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 


Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
| Stephanie of Austria. 
Vow DER HeypstTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 





Beriin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No 6. 
FRANK SEALY. 


Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York. 


Muze. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 





MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE, 





€ 
COURSE OF FIVE WEEKS, 





VIRGIL PIANO 
SCHOOL. 


For Teachers and 
others who wish 





COMMENCING JUNE EIGHT, 1898. 





THIRTY-FIVE LESSONS, $45.00 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 














to learn the. . 
neh % | VIRGIL METHOD. 
29 West 15th Street, 
New York. @ CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


DIRECTOR. 





SAMUBL EPPINGER, D: 


PIANO. Virgil and 


VOCAL, Theory, 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 


Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free oa Application. 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and |’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 


the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


C. B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Churcl 


Choir 
New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 
Accompanist. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th Street and 7th Ave., New York 
A. L. BARNES, 
Organist.—-Accompanist. 








3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 

Voice Placing, Declamation, 

scéne. Private Canton Classes, 

Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 


Mise-en 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theorv. 
129 West 6ist Street, New York. 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist, Conductor, Composer. 


Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church 
Fourth Ave. and 2ist Street hoirmaster St. 





74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


; Cc 
Goorga’s Church, Newburgh, N, Y.; Conductor 
Troy Vocal Society 





jrector, *58isted by the most artistic and com- 
* petent faculty. 


Leschetizky Methods taught. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 








“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior an 


d thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 


and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano, 


Playing than is possible by an 
1896 (Instruction in German and English). Examin 
Jan. Mand 2%. Hours, 10toland8to6. Prospectu 
or English) sent free. 
special appointment. 


other means of study. 


Personal explanations of same da 
Rerlin. Potsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 


New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
ation and Entrance days, Monday and Tuesday, 
eve of Method and Instrument (German 
ly, 9 to 6 Interviews with Director by 


s descri 
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UR Productions of the 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior 








profession and the public. 


finish an 


present year are 
d 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical & 
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oe CHICKERING 
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791 Tremont Street, 
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STERLING 220s 


High Standard 


of Construction. 


<SDERBY, CONN. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 








Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
ist and Accompanist. 


Studio: 818 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter's tuition red. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 


Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited 
Brooklyn Office: 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ, Theory Lessons. 














WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 








LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 


prano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Devel ent. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York 





Evsa Vow Yertre’s Vocat Scuoot, 


Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. M. 
From ye ay to stage finish. Vocal—Regular 
course, three years, pure Italian method. Piano— 
R course, four years, Wieck touch. Class 
‘apply for Deompect 

us. 
Bisa YE£TTE, Concert Soprano 
404 West 57th Street, New York. 


| VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
| Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 











SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 
Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 


Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 
Contralto—Concert Soloist. 


Address care THOMAS & FELLOWS, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 














EMMA K.-DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
188 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY’sS THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
*I shall be only too glad to see ony reas _ 
may send me.” AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the ThéAtre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 59th Street. New Verk. 











TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
° ad Gasket ‘Street, 302 McDonough Street, 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 


WOMAN'S STRING 
ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK, 
Carl V. Lach d, Conduct pecpityz-Gve pro- 


fessional members). Con Festivals, &c. 
182 West 85th New York. 














MUSICAL COURIER. 


Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 











MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 








HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
Park Square 
Daudelin School of Music, 





ston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Special Summer Session 1898. 
Send for Circulars. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 





Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Conrt, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 








London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSK! 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
% Elgin Avenue Londen, w. 











Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers. 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Loadoa, 1880. 
— ) eee of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin (instrumental), Chorat Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


rizes, &c., given. 
148. 6d. per term 
s 








ices from £1: 118. 6d. to £4 
ve w ° 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, RTER 

A , Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 
Studios, Brooklyn : 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 


and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
rlin. 





FLORENCE. ae 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension ~———y 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 
H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 

Teacher of Piano and Organ. 

114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 

#2 Main Street. WORCESTER, Mass. 

Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 

Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 

SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 

York City. 

















MISS MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
SOPRANO, 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Musicales. 
Address: Thomas & Fellows, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio. Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 287 East 18th Street, New York. 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
216 West 22d Street, New York. 











CLARA L. SMITH, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
200 West 88th Street New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 23d Street, New York. 








EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. %5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 


Stamford, Conn. 





HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hal! 
New York City. 


MARTINUS VAN GELDER'’S 
VIOLIN VIBRATOR (Patented) 
greatly improves the tone, eveness, carrying 
power, resonance, &c.,of any old or new instru- 
ment. Highly indorsed and in use by leading 
artists. Weight of vibrator,1 ounce. For further 
particulars apply to E. J. ALBERT, 124 South 9th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Violin Maker and Re- 
hol Autograph testimonials from Joachim, 

ilhelmj, Petri, Brodsky, &c. 


DAVID MANNES, 


VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WoLrFr. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechsteln 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole re tative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Musie Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





























BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL Courier, } 
21 Princes Street. Cavendish Square. 
Lonpon, W., April 15. 1898 ' 
HAVE been informed by Mr. Higgins that Felix Mottl 
has been secured by the Grand Opera Syndicate to 
conduct three cycles of the “Ring.” Negotiations are in 
progress with other German conductors for the various 
Wagnerian performances, but nothing definite has been 
arranged. The forthcoming season will apparently be a 
much better one than that of last year. The success the 
present management achieved last year established con- 
fidence the minds of which has 
helped to give zest to the management for making the 


in musical amateurs, 
necessary arrangements for an important season 

Herr Rosenthal gives his third. piano at St 
James’ Hall to-morrow afternoon. He then leaves Eng 
land, and will play on the 22d in Milan, giving another 
recital on the 24th. On the 27th he plays again in Geneva, 
and on May 1 he plays at an orchestral concert for Mar 


recital 


tucci, the great conductor of Bologna 

Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler has arrived in London. I 
shall have something more to say of her probably in my 
next letter 

Sir Walter Parrat is announced to lecture at the Royal 
Institution on “Program Music.” 

Among the latest engagements announced by Mr 
is that of Hermann Devrolles, the basso from the Paris 
Opéra. 

Sig. Alberto Randegger, a nephew of the well-known 


Grau 


conductor and vocal teacher, has recently produced a new 
concerto for violin and orchestra at the Milan Conserva- 
toire, where he has been studying 

It is reported here that Mlle. Marie van Zandt, the well 
known American soprano, will marry a wealthy Russian 
and retire from the operatic stage 

Handel’s oratorios have been much performed in Ger- 
during the Dr. Chrysander’s 
original version is almost exclusively used. The follow 
ing fixtures will show that the revival has taken a great 


many last few months; 


hold on the Teutonic audiences. Aix-la-Chapelle, April 
5. “Esther”; Leipsic, April 23, “Esther”: Dresden, April | 
28, “Deborah”: the latter also in Bale, May 15, and | 


Cologne at Whitsuntide: Dusseldorf, April 28, “Herakles.’ 
Besides these, the “Messiah” is being given this Passion 
week in Cologne, Frankfort and Augsburg for the first 
time in this version 

So long a period as musical director of so important a 
theatre as the 
not easily realized by many 
tiremert from his post we mentioned last week, has every 
reason to be satisfied with his work, for his band at the 
Alhambra is second to none among theatre orchestras, 
and his efforts to keep it up to its highest standard have 
been very successful. As a violin player, M. Jacobi was 
widely known at the age of eighteen, and in 1861 he took 
the first prize at the Paris Conservatoire. For three years 
he was conductor at Les Bouffes Parisiens, and on his 
arrival in London he took an engagement as first violin 
at Covent Garden during the Italian opera season of 
1871. A year later he was appointed musical director at 


Alhambra represents an amount of work 
Georges Jacobi, whose re- 





the Alhambra Theatre, and has held that office with dis 
tinction until the present time. As a composer M. Jacobi 
is widely known, and many of the ballets for which the | 
Alhambra is famous have added to his renown 

Georg Liebling left England on April 9 for Berlin, 
where he will play at Potsdam before Princess Leopold of 
Prussia, but he returns on the 22d to fulfill several engage 
ments during the season. Mr. Liebling’s preference for 
a Broadwood piano is well known, and he has given his 
mame to a newly constructed grand. As “Liebling” 
means “favorite,” this should be a name of happy omen. 

Landon Ronald will give a concert at St. James’ Hall on 
April 27. Miss Leonora Jackson will be the violinist 
and Miss Gertrude Peppercorn the pianist. 

Alfred Moul has tendered his resignation to the 
directorate of the Alhambra Theatre. He will be suc- 
ceeded as general manager by Charles Dundas Slater, of | 
the Empire. 
At Whitney Tew’s first concert on April 26 Brahms’ 


| were called before the curtain and cordially applauded 


“Liebeslieder Walzer” will be sung by Miss Fillunger 






5 


during Holy Week An earnest effort was made on 


| Miss Wilson, Mr. Shakspeare and Mr. Tew. The pro-| Wednesday, April 6, at the Church of the Annunciation, 
| gram will also include selections from Hiller, Dvorak, Old Quebec street, to do justice to the music of the first 
Salvator Rosa, Ludwig, Hartmann, Saint-Saéns and | act of “Parsifal” with the limited resources available, and 
| Tschaikowsky. this endeavor deserves cordial recognition and support. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society gave a performance | The excerpts given consisted of the prelude and the part 


of the “Spanish Gipsy,” by Rowley and Middleton, at St 
George’s Hall on the sth 
tion of Arnold Dolmetsch, much of it being his own com- 
position, in the Elizabethan style. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the Tuesday before Easter, 
Bach’s “Passion” according to St. Matthew was given as 
usual, and once again it may be said that nowhere else is 
the great work heard to such advantage. 

The Orchestral Society of La Scala, Milan, is to be 
disbanded, and this is the band which has been engaged 
for the summer season at the Imperial Institute. 

An interesting paper was read before the members of the 
Musical Association on April 5, by J. S. Shedlock, on the 
A number of the predecessors of 


“Evolution of Fugue.” 
Bach were discussed, and a series of instructive examples 
from Bernard Schmid, S. Lohet, Frescobaldi and Buxte- 
hude were played by the lecturer. The specimen of Fres- 
cobaldi, a fugue in four sections, was of remarkable value 
In an organ fugue of Buxtehude E. F. Jacques assisted the 
lecturer in giving the pedal part on the piano 

At a general meeting of the stewards of the Gloucester 
Musical Festival it was arranged that an opening service 
should be held the Cathedral on September 11, 
which the Dean will preach. Dr. Harford Lloyd will 
write a festival overture, C. Lee Williams a setting of the 
“Magnificat” and “Nunc Dimittis,” and A. Herbert Brew- 
er an anthem, Psalm 98. Dr. Hubert Parry has under- 
taken to write a new work for performance on the Thurs- 
day morning, and Miss Ellicott a choral ballad, “Henry of 


in at 


for performance on the Wednesday 
Madames Al- 


Navarre,” evening 


The following artists have been engaged: 
Hirwen 


Wilson and Jessie King; Messrs. Ben Davies, 


Jones, Watkin Mills, Lane Wilson and Sunman 


CONCERTS 





The concerts for Good Friday do not call for special 
The usual performance of the 
“Messiah” in the when the Albert 
Hall was crowded to overflowing. The were 
Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Clara Butt, Mr 
dos and Santley. Gounod’s “Redemption” 
Queen’s Hall under Henry J. Wood, but 
would not interest my American readers 

At the Crystal Palace Mr. Cowen conducted the 
place of August Manns, ill, miscellaneous 
performance of several orchestral numbers, which were 
interspersed with vocal solos by Miss Esther Palliser, 
Ella Russell, Giulia Ravogli, Edward Lloyd and Santley. 
A new pleasure resort was opened near London, called | 

Alexandra Palace, where over 42,000 people went to 


mention in these columns 


was given evening, 
soloists 
Lloyd, Chan- 
was 


the 


given 


, 
soloists 


in 


who was a 


the 
spend part of their holiday. 
siah” was given here, before an audience of some 10,000 
Marie Dunn and 


A performance of the “Mes- | 


people, among the soloists being Mme 
Mme. Belle Cole. 

The usual concerts were given at St. James’ and Queen’s 
halls in the evening, and in the other town halls in the | 
various parts of London and the provinces 

At the Crystal Palace last Saturday Mr. Cowen again 
conducted in the place of Mr. Manns. The program was 
for the most part familiar, the only novelty being an 
“Arabian Dance” by Jean Renard, first violinist of Mr 
Manns’ This composition was played very 
skillfully by the composer. Miss Clotilde Kleeberg was 
the pianist, and played Handel’s gigue in G minor and 
Miss Rosa Green was the 
vocalist, singing several German lieder with her accus- 


orchestra 


Liszt’s “Valse Impromptu.” 


tomed finish and appropriate style 
An AMERICAN COMEDY. 


The most complete American that has ap- 
peared in London was seen at the Shaftesbury Theatre on 
Tuesday, when “The Belle of New York” was produced. 
A musical comedy, full of tuneful numbers which do not 


lay any claim to great originality, perfectly staged, and 


company 


acted by a very clever troupe, this is perhaps the only 
possible description of the piece. Beautiful costumes 
and clever dancing count for a good deal, and though 
the plot is of the slightest, “The Belle of New York,” 
when cut to more reasonable length, should prove a 
very decided success. Miss Edna May, as the Salvation 
Lass, was charming, and Miss Phyllis Rankin shared 
with her the honors of the evening. Great excitement 
was caused by a stirring patriotic song sung by United 
States man-o-war’s men, who held aloft the Union Jack 
in association with the Star Spangled Banner. At the 
close of the performance, despite the lateness of the hour, 


all the actors, as well as author, composer and manager, 


“ParsIFAL” Music 1n Hoty WEEK 
The solemnity of the subject of Wagner’s sacred drama 





“Parsifal” makes it peculiarily suitable for use in churches | 


The music was under the direc- 


bani, Ella Russell, Giulia Ravogli, Agnes Nicholls, Hilda | 


at | 





extending from where Gurnemanz takes Parsifal to wit- 
Holy Feast in the Temple of the Grail. The 
music of Amfortas was sung by Black, that of 
Parsifal by Mr Gillard, and Gurnemanz by F. Hosking 
The text was sung in German, buf an excellent epitome 


ness the i 


Andrew 


of the mystery in English was supplied to the congrega- 
tion. The orchestral parts were played on the organ by 
Cuthbert Hawley (the organist of the church) with great 
taste and a skillful use of the stops, while French horns 
trumpets, trombones and the Wagner tubas and Parsifal 
bell instrument (the two latter lent by Mr. Schulz-Cur- 
tius) supplemented the organ in giving out the principal 
motives, such as those of the Holy Grail and of Faith 
rendered by the brass wind, while the bell motive of the 
Castle of the Grail was given out by the instrument de- 
Mottl Mr. Schulz-Curtius, and made 
Schweisgut, of Carlsruhe 


signed by Dr for 
by Herr I 

This fine instrument was not heard to advantage in this 
case, owing to its having been placed, for obvious rea- 
sons, out of sight at the side of the chancel, where the only 
outlet through a 
wooden screen into 
of the church 
was given by placing the choir boys behind the organ 
Much care and attention had evidently been expended in 
endeavoring to realize, as far as possible, the intentions of 





powerful tone was 
the chancel, and thence into the body 


A good idea of the “voices in the dome” 


for its sonorous 





the composer 


Passion PLay tn London 


The Daily Mail gives an account of a performance of 


the Passion Play in the hall of the Gesellen Verein, 
| attached to the German Church of St. Boniface, Union 
street. The plan adopted was to render the sacred 


oratorio, “Die Passion unseres Herrn Jesu Christi,” of 
Heinrich Fidelis Miller, Domkapitular at Fulda, and to 
accompany it with tabeaux representing seven scenes from 
the Sacred Passion 

The atmosphere of the hall was that of a church, and the 
performance partook of the nature of a religious cere- 
form part of the Holy Week cele- 
Applause, either of the 


| mony, and did, in fact 
brations at the German Church 
musical portion of the performance or of the tableaux, 
was not permitted; and the solemn opening chorus, “Bei 
finstrer Nacht,” set the key of the mood in which it was 
accepted 

Every care had been taken to render the costumes, 
scenery and portraiture of each group as nearly correct 


as possible, and the effect upon the audience was im- 
pressive 
Musi 


own 


MEDI2VAL 


in his lucid, comprehensive 


Edgar F 
manner, delivered a lecture upon “Melody and Harmony 
Music” the Conduit Street Galleries on 


Jacques, 


in Medizval at 
March 23. This lecture gave rise to much controversy 
among the learned on the subject. The first objection 


raised was to Mr. Jacques’ observation “that there never 
a time when the human race went begging for want 
Schelle (Volume Zeitschrift 
fiir Music 1864, Nr. 10, page 78) corroborates this opinion, 


was 
of melody.” 60 der neuen 
saying that it is erroneous to describe melody as the in- 
vention of a latter period of musical art, and to search for 
its first traces only after Ambrosius and Gregorius. He 
it “absurd” that the oldest melodies 


were only syllabic modes—a sort of inorganic conglomera- 


calls to imagine 


tion of similar notes. This same conviction perhaps led 
Mr 
amples of plain song dating back to the beginning of the 


Notation and rhythmic division were un- 


Jacques to prove his assertion by the simplest ex 
Christian Era 
known then, and many of the melodic fragments have only 
come to us by tradition. The lecturer made his selections 
from the antiphons, and attempted to provide these crude 
examples a possible rhythm and harmony of his 
own to make their: melodic value more comprehensible 
to the audience This, of 
roused the contradiction of many scholars; but consider- 
ing that Mr 
who are interested in music without being learned, the 
justified These crude thus 
modernized became more comprehensible, and so held 
This was probably Mr 


s he explained it beforehand, 


with 


modern ears of his course, 


Jacques’ lecture was principally for those 


proceeding was motives 


the interest of the non-musician 


Jacques’ intention, and, a 


there could be no confusion for the attentive listener. He 
also gave an example of the first attempts at harmoniza 
tion, consisting of a series of consecutive fourths and 


fifths, which is decidedly horrible to our ears. He spoke 
of the praiseworthy work which the monks of Solesmes 
have done in restoring the purest version of the old plain 
and gave specimens of plain song from Dom 
Pothier’s “Graduale.”” Mr. Jacques’ natural sense of 
humor now got the better of him, and he chose to play us 
an antiphon in honor of the Virgin (I believe eleventh 
century), which certainly proved his remark that “these 
southern people have different views of religion from 


song, 
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and certain. 


are traditional and degenerated melodies of olden times. 
The learned scientists are perhaps right with their objec- 
tions, but they have not reckoned with the amateur for 
whom Mr. Jacques’ lectures are instructive, just because he 
gives his scholastic knowledge in the pleasing and com- 
prehensible form in which all knowledge should be im- 
parted. F. V. ATWATER. 





Louis V. Saar. 


Louis V. Saar, well known as composer and instructor, 
sailed for Europe last week on the Fuerst Bismarck. Mr. 
Saar has severed his connection with the National Con- 
servatory, and will next season assume theoretical instruc- 
tion at the New York College of Music, Alexander Lam- 
bert director. 

Mr. Saar concluded his busy season with the orchestra- 
tion of the “Persian Garden” of Liza Lehmann. 


Marie Barna. 


Among the passengers who sailed on the Umbria Satur- 
day was Marie Barna, of the opera. An army of friends 
waved adieu to her as she sailed—friends prominent both 
in society and the musical world. 

It is with real pride that we watch this young artist’s 
career. Scarcely three years ago she went abroad to study 
for the opera. After gaining some success in Italy she 
returned here last winter with the Damrosch-Ellis Opera 
Company, and made her début in Philadelphia as Brun- 
hilde in “Siegfried” with great success. She is the first 
American who made her début in Wagner in America. 
She has sung the entire season with success, and now goes 
to Covent Garden. She is to study with Lehmann this 
summer. We are expecting great things from this artist, 
who is one of the progressive American sort. 


Special inducements are offered to beginners who may be po Mn * when 1 their 
studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their pr os will be steady 
Mr. Sherwood’s methods of technic, touch, phrasing, a 
produced wonderful results, are exclusively used. Send for sommes 

WALTON PERKINS, ‘Secretary and Manager. 


Protestant England.” Again the learned doctors disap- 
proved. They may be right from their point of view to | 
call this gay and jigging tune a hybrid; nevertheless, they | 
may hear the same kind of music even nowadays in any | 
village church in the south of France. Possibly these also | 





SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M. T. N. A 
in New York City last June. His playing in other large cities this season has aroused the utmost 
enthusiasm. He has been acknowledged by critics, the public and musicians to be the greatest 
janist. Mr. Sherwood will teach and give recitalsas usual at the Chautauqna(N. Y.) 
Assembly from July 11 to August 13. Address MAX ADLER, Manager, 


, which have American 


From Paris. 
Paris, April 19, 1898. 


HEN listening to the two new plays just produced 

at the Odéon, “Celle qu il Faut Aimer” and “Mon | 

Enfant,” one is led to wonder what a theatre censor is for 
in Paris. 

Both of them are the essence of the word “Frenchy,” 
a word used in American parlance—that is, if by the word 
Frenchy is conveyed an idea of a sort of concentrated 
sardonic refinement in the expression of everything that 
is deformed, unhealthy, insincere and demoralizing in 
life, inexcused and inexcusable. 

The peculiar sardonic delight with which are received 
revelations of everything repugnant to taste, youth of 
spirit and straightforwardness of heart and soul, is evi- 
dence of the fuit borne on the French character by | 
nourishment of this kind through the years. This debased 
delight in the contemplation of crooked lines, which have | 
come to monopolize so much of the dramatic and literary | 
work over here, is to an American mind sufficient lesson 
as to the course to pursue in such matters in our young 
and vigorous country. 

One listens aghast to the utterance of sentiments so | 
utterly at variance with the harmony of the beautiful that | 
they seem blasphemy, and so uncovered in their sugges- | 
tion that they seem like vulgarity; the more so that they | 
are spoken and acted with a consummate skill and tact, a | 
perfection of theatric expression, an exquisite finesse in 
facial expression, in dressing, in detail and in a wealth of 
innate dramatic talent that makes them chefs d’ceuvre of | 
the art of degredation of soul. 

Censorship guards creeds, social traditions, politics, &c., 
from intrusion, because the effects can be seen, while un- 
seen danger rampant is let run at large. It is as if walls | 
should be built around to keep wild animals out of a city | 
in which contagious disease was sown broadcast in every 
house. | 

On the contrary, a superbly dramatic play, noble, ele- 
vating, patriotic, powerful for good is “La Fille de Ro- | 








WILLIAM i SHE SHER WooD, 


CONCERT AND RECITAL PIANIST. 


240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


land,” by M. Henri de Bornier, given as reproduction at 
the Comedie Francaise. 

The play dates from the time of Charlemagne, and 
treats of the destroying results on the life of a son by the 
treason of a father, and the consequent suffering of the 
traitor, whose crime was committed in a moment of jeal- 
ous frenzy and kept a secret for a score of years. Every 
character of the seven is built on great, broad, vigorous 
lines, bathed in strong and noble light. The love thread 
itself is heroic, and the triumphs of character over nature 
are electrifying in impression and in response. The stage 
mounting is in accord with the piece, and the presence 
of the grand Charlemagne, with a great hurhan soul and 
his warrior heart, produces a deep emotion, salutary and 
beneficent in a high degree. 

In addition the superb historic play is written in verse— 
in excellent verse—and full of pith and epigram as it is of 
fire and virility. To the ordinary Saxon mind “La Fille 
de Roland” is to the pansy-tinted “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
as an oak tree to a hawthorn. But the French mind, 
which is never happy except when searching a “nuance,” 
finds the latter more harmonic in style, sentiment and ex- 


| pression. Bornier, it is claimed, has in all his writing the 


tendency to create a sentiment greater, that is more strong 
than the expression in which it is clothed. 

Among the crowd of people at the last matinee of the 
work was the writer himself—a small, modest man, with 
long, straight gray hair, piercing eyes, head wide and flat 
on top, and gentle but indifferent expression. The play 
was written in ’75;_ this is a reprise. 

A rather unfortunate combination at the Opéra Com- 


| ique is that of Hahn’s “L’Ile de Réve,” and Delibés’ “Le 


Roi !’a dit.” One is a luscious little tableau of sensuous 
tropicality—the visit of charming French naval officers to 
Polynesian isles, the few days of delight in company of 
the dark-eyed, flower-clad maidens in the sun land, and 
the inevitable separations with all their attendant grief and 
woe. The scenery surpasses imagination in its wealths of 
color and form. The handsome uniforms unite to make 
an ensemble moving enough to feminine hearts. The 
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Steinway Halil, 


ing a Bach concerto for two pianos with M. Wurmser; 
prelude and fugue in F minor, Bach, and a piece in A 
minor by Scarlatti, and Variations, by Saint-Saéns, on 
a Beethoven theme. M. Saint-Saéns is expected to be 
present, as he has at length reached Paris. An orchestra 
composition of his after a poem by himself, representing 
the rising of the sun, is to be played. 

The French are much occupied by the idea that a 
Russian theatre has actually printed upon its program a 
notice to the effect that ladies are obliged to remove their 
hats in orchestra chairs, boxes and galleries! There is 
hopes of its reaching here via l’alliance. It is astonish- 
ing the fuss that is made everywhere over so small a mat- 
under roofs 


EDITH V. RANN, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
915 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 





music might have been written by Massenet. By a strange 
notion the writer, Pierre Loti, named his principal char- 
acter Loti. M. Messager directed the orchestra. 

“Le Roi I’a dit” is a Watteau, a sparkling bit of espie- 
glerie—dashing, witty, satiric, pompadour, irresistible in 
brightness and charm. An old codger marquis of the 
court circles (Louis XIV. court) receives the summons 
to appear before his king, and finds he has forgotten his 
court manners and become stiff in the muscles. He is in- ; 
structed by his four charming daughters, wife and “a | oy as removing outdoor garments when 
funny fellow.” The love escapades of the young misses indoors. 
while he is away at court form part of the gaiety; also M. Albert Carré deserves the greatest praise for his 
the difficulties he puts himself into by telling the king, in | “"°™8Y and hardy initative at the Opéra Comique. In- 
a moment of embarrassment, that he has a son when he stead of a sleepy, monotonous place, where something 
has not. His being then obliged to adopt one, have him | 4S liable to happen once in a while, it has become a very 
educated, trained and brought before the king to make his centre of activity, where something is happening all the 
word good, and the adventures of the young scapegrace | ume. The pane Saleza, with Muovina, in “Carmen”; 
who becomes more courtly than the court, with intelli- Madame Saville, in “Manon and “Traviata ; Mile. 
gence, heart, unconventionality, a loyal love for the little Courtenay, a young American, in “Manon ; come 0 
peasant maiden of his poorer days and a common sense Lussan, engaged and re-engaged = Le Roi I'a dit, “La 
treatment of his poor convent-ridden sisters of adoption— Vie de pele , ave, i iene ans — ' 
all these form a plot of exquisite and refreshing humor, Massenet . eescee Ripoage. — sa tg o 
the real comedy lyric of opéra comique. Costumes and | Maas oee + Vincent q Indy’s - Fervaal, a Angelus, by M 
scenery of the famous Louis XIV. days—the real French | Mitchell and de Baille for the music, are being played or 
days—and music that seems a part of the characteristic | rchearsed. The ballet is being completely reorganized 
picture create a memorable evening for the audience, but 


| and galvanized, and the young director seems to have 
a partial eclipse for the pretty Pierre Loti story which no fear of thinking his own thoughts and acting on his 
makes its lever de redeau. 


own responsibilities. Many other interesting things are 
on his mind and his eyes are everywhere. He has just 
returned from Milan, where the success of Massenet’s 
“Sapho” delighted him. Best of all, the receipts of the 
house are most encouraging and interest is wideawake 

Massenet was not afraid to run off down to Milan, 
leaving “Thais” to be mounted by the directors of the 
Opéra. Interest in the reprise is centred upon the “new 
addition” by the composer, by which a charming dancer 
is made to sing some few charming notes 

Nevada intended singing in “La Bohéme,” but has de- 
cided to repose longer after her winter’s triumphs, and 
sing later in the season. 

The two coming Sundays will be marked by concerts 
given by M. Gigout, the eminent organist, of works 
of his nephew, recently deceased, M. Boellman. 
His pupils will be the interpreters. Among the names of 
the young ladies are those of Mlles. Allain, Dufresne, 
Moutier, Brack, Theophile Gautier, Ziegler, A. Allain 
and Victoria Cartier. 

The manuscript score of “ William Tell” has been ac- 
quired by the Conservatoire library here. Seven thousand 
francs were paid for the precious document. 

Among concerts of the week are piano concerts by M. 
Alfred Cortot, Mlle. Turpin, M. Santiago Riéra and 
Madame Premsler da Silva; Musique d’Ensemble at the 
Rudy Institute, directed by M. Lenormand; chamber mu- 
sic by the Berny quartet, violin concert by M. Ladislas 
Gorski, with M. Stoyowski and a singer 

“Bajazet,” by Racine, is being ‘rehearsed at the ‘Comedie 
Frangaise; Saint-Saéns is directing his “Déjanaire” at 
Béziers; Massenet was recalled twenty at 
Milan during his “Sapho.” 

Paul Viardot, the distinguished violinist, son of Mme. 


A critic claims to discover an assimilation of orchestra 
leaders’ tricks and manners, one by the other, as a result | 
of exchange and interchange of pulpits. M. Chevillard 
he finds an imitation of Felix Mottl, while M. Lam-ureaux 
and Hans Richter might easily be mistaken for the other 
in a large hall not well lighted. Others claim that in the 
surfeit of Wagner which is filling the land French di- 
rectors are losing the care and diligence necessary to 
the interpretation of their home works while becoming 
adepts in Wagnerian and other German thought 

Wagner, indeed, has become the patron saint of Holy 
Week here. “Parsifal.” “Maitres Chanteurs,” “Yseult,” 
“Vaisseau,” “Fantome,’ “Walkyre,” “Lohengrin,” “Sieg- 
fried” lend their contributions to feed the sacred flames of 
penitential times, and love and religion are becoming 
strangely mixed. 

M. d’Harcourt is feeling sad over the failure of his 
pet project, to buy the ground upon which he had built 
a commodious concert hall. The hall was built at his 
own personal expense, with large stage, fine organ, offices, 
means of ventilation, and even his monogram upon the | 
walls. He leased the ground year by year, hoping to buy 
it by the product of his concerts’ successes. But, alas! 
affairs have not thrived according to his expectations, 
and Sunday his last concert was given, the owners insist- 
ing on the demolition of the building, to give place to a 
larger, more profitable one. The organ was sold last 
week, and the young count is musically out of doors at 
present, not having yet decided where to locate. The idea 
of renouncing his cherished plan for creating popular, 
good concerts does not occur to him. Meantime he has 
completed an interesting and instructive treatment of the 


Leon 


over times 
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trio, by M. Viardot, was played by MM. Philipp, Marthe 
and the author. 

An interesting series of concerts has been given by M. 
Albert Houfflack at the Institut Polytechnique, Avenue 
Henri Martin, Paris. The Houfflack Quartet is noted 
for refinement of ensemble playing and discretion in its 
The fourth Beethoven quartet, the Schumann 
Beethoven theme, 


program. 
quartet with piano, variations on a 
third quartet by Mendelssohn, a quintet by Gouvy and a 
Rubinstein trio were the numbers 


A Spaniard pianist, Ricardo Vinés, gave a concert of 


among 


modern French works at the Salle Erard. Speaking of 
Spaniards, at Barcelona recently a performance of “Les 
Huguenots” was given with Spaniards exclusively in 
the cast. 

Edward Baxter Perry, of Boston, will give a piano 
recital to-morrow evening at the Journal Music Hall 


He will be assisted by W. F. Bentley and Miss Cary, of 
Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, IIl. 

Much feeling is evinced here over the death of M. Seidl, 
both in French and American quarters. The death is an- 
nounced likewise of M. Paulus, once chef of the Garde 
Républicaine, Paris, a position now held by M. Gabriel 


Parés. Mme. Ambre Bourcheré, professor of singing, 
whose activity in regard to mise-en-scéne work has often 
been recorded here, died suddenly this week. Her hus- 


band was maitre de chapelle at La Trinité, where M. Guil 
mant is organist, and where Th. Salomé was chapel or 
ganist before his death. 

A grand ballet by Francis Thomé and Ernest Feydeau 
is in rehearsal at the Casino Mariguy, one of the best 
places of this kind in Paris on the Champs Elysées 

M. 


The program will consist of sonata in F sharp, Schumann; 


Bauer gives his third and last concert this week 


two Bach preludes and fugues, theme and variations by 
Fauré, ballade and polonaise, Chopin; "Au Bord d'un 
Source,” Liszt, and a Rubinstein etude 
M 
Madame Marchesi is ill. 
A two years’ course of study has been arranged for by 
the Le Grand Howland, the 
American composer of the opera “Nita,” selections from 


It had 


Marsick is in Algeria 


Princess le Monaco for M 


which were given with success at Monte Carlo 
previously been given at Paris 

The interest in the little opera, as being the work of a 
young American was further accentuated by the remarkable 
interpretation of the title role 
Tracey, likewise an American endowed with voice and 
beauty. 
Italy, fortunately happening to be in Monte Carlo at the 
time, carried the piece to instant popularity. A duo and 
Ave Maria were encored and the It 
was in the classical concerts directed by M. Jehin that the 


selections by Miss Minnie 


Miss Tracey, after having various successes in 


singer recalled 
music was given. 

In Nice Miss Tracey had great success in public and 
private, and in churches and sacred concerts. “Les La 
mentations de Gallia” and “La Vierge au Pied du Croix,” 
as sung by her, caused considerable emotion. Miss Tracey 
returns to Paris this week 

Miss Florence B. Kimberly, of Cleveland, Ohio, has left 
for America via London. She goes with the intention of re 
turning one day to finish her studies. Miss Kimberly is 
possessor of a superb contralto voice. 

Felix Hughes and Carl Snyder, of Keokuk, Ia., are 
both in Paris. The former, a brother of the charming 





Nine Symphonies in brochure form, of which more here- 
after. 


Paul Viardot, has been giving a series of five concerts 
at the Theatre Mondain, near La Trinité. The young 
artist is enthusiastically applauded in his work, which 
grows in breadth and power. At the third concert 


M. Raoul Pugno returned in triumph to his native 


land. and plays at the Colonne concert to-morrow even- a |} 


Mille. Jeanne Greta (Mrs. Howell), has been some years in 
Paris. His sister is a pupil of Madame de la Grange. Miss 
McKinstry, the young violinist, intends passing a month 


in London with her mother. Miss McKinstry, though 
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very young, is highly gifted and has a most fascinating 
personality. She was a pupil in Brussels of Ysaye, and 
is studying here with Lefort of the Conservatoire. 

One of the most really earnest, quiet and progressive 
vocal students in Paris is Miss Electa Gifford, of Toledo, 
Ohio. She has secluded herself almost totally from enter- 
tainment or society, and is wrapped up in her studies. She 
is taking vocal lessons from the celebrated Madame Pic- 
ciotto, of whom Madame Eames speaks so highly, and in 
acting with M. Bertin, of the Opéra Comique. If ever a 
girl concentrated on one point it is this charming young 
lady. She seems to thrive on it, too; is looking remark- 
ably well, and is one of the most self-contained and intelli- 
gent of the girls over here. She-is studying French with | 
Mme. Léon Jancey. 

M. Jancey, by the way, gives an audition of his pupils 
this week at his studios, 3 Rue Ampére, Paris. A comedy 
in one act will be given by the pupils. 

Miss Alice Mandelick, with her mother, gave a musicale 
one evening this week at their home, Hotel Belmont, 
Paris. As hostess this beautiful American girl gave fur- 
ther evidence of the rare distinction which as an artist has 
given her hosts of friends on both sides of the water. She 
sang several charming selections, and her voice was ex- 
ceedingly admired. She has made wonderful progress 
both in voice and acting. M. Dubulle is her vocal 
teacher. She is an immense favorite in Paris, and bears 
her praises modestly, with a simple grace that reflects 
great credit on her excellent good sense. She has made 
remarkable progress with French, and her mother has 
come to speak it also quite fluently. There are few women 
in Paris who have taken the pains to learn the language 
for the sake of the daughter whose companion she is. She 
is an evidence of what will and earnestness can ac- 
complish. 

What must M. Gailhard think to hear that Alvarez is 
offered 15,000 francs a night during a two months’ 
“congé” in America? Mme. Saville’s brother is studying 
with M. Sbriglia, and is engaged at the Opéra Comique. 
Another pupil of M. Sbriglia is Miss Dunlap, daughter of 
one of the shareholders of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Her father and mother are here with her. 

An extremely lovely voice is that of Miss Baldwin, a 
pupil of Madame de la Grange. 

M. Guilmant does not propose to give his usual series 
of concerts at the Trocadero this year on account of his 
late return from America and the exactions of his organ 
class at the Conservatoire and private lessons. He has 
been invited to give a series of concerts in Turin. 

Miss Isabel Carter is to sing at Madame Laborde’s last 
grand audition an aria from the “Sicilian Vespers” in 
Italian, and the trio from “Les Huguenots.” Her voice, 
which is admirably placed, sweet, clear and sympathetic, 
has gained vastly. She is studying French faithfully, and 
already speaks quite a good deal. She remains here still 
another vear. She felt deeply M. Seid!’s sudden death. he 
being a good friend of her sister, Mrs. Heléne Maigille, 
the vocal teacher. 

Miss Carter sang last evening at a little musicale given 
by the Champneys, brother and sister, children of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Wells Champney, the well-known New York artists. 
who are over here studying art. Mr. Champney remarked 
that she kept her free, clear American timbre and diction, 
which so many girls lost after studying here a little while. 

A new drama in five acts, by M. Jean Richepin, en- 
titled “La Martyre,” will be given for the first time at the 
Comedie Frangaise this evening. Mounet Sully will be 
the hero of the drama, Johannes. 

The Westminster Review for April has a splendid article 
on “Reading at Sight for the Illiterates.” A better sub- 
ject could not be made popular. The reading out aloud 
in homes and reading at sight by members of families 
could be made more powerful than churches if properly 
done. Yet not one person in fifty is capable of picking 
up a book from a table a l'impromptu and compelling 
attention of listeners by the value lent to the subject by 
the reader. In general those who read aloud are pre- 
tentious, declamatory, dramatic, tiresome. The others 
cannot read two lines without stumbling. Thanks to the 
Westminster Review for touching the subject. 











ADELE LAEIS Concert. ond Guateste. 


M. Alexandre Guilmant at Home. 


VERY happy party was the Easter Sunday reunion 

of the Guilmant family at the homestead, Méndon. 
The head of the house had returned to them after his 
second American visit. The absence had been longer, 
the tournée more extended, satisfactory and successful 
than before, and the musician had gained in health, 
strength, force and brightness; in fact, was in better condi- 
tion than ever before in his life. 

To say that he was delighted with his trip does not 
express it. He had had no ennuis or troubles, found him- 
self surrounded and supported by friendly musicians and 
pupils at every turn, and—went as far West as Kansas 


| City. He found growth musically in the country since his 


last visit, advancement in every line, and above all the 
most anxious and earnest spirit of search after advance- 
ment. Search, search, search everywhere after the un- 
known. His pupils had grown marvelously, and still 
flocked about him to profit by his presence in the country 
to take a few lessons, to receive more light, to be assured 
on certain points, to be corrected of recognized errors. 

With the greatest joy he discovered the beat of the 
organ heart to be directed toward France instead of in- 
evitably toward Germany, as in former days. While the 
most just of men and musicians, and while loving and ad- 
miring the German school of music, as all artists must, 
he feels what is doubtless true that in organ art France 
is the leader. M. Guilmant ought to feel much prouder 
of this change in musical sentiment with us than he is, 
being the most modest of men. For it must be seen by 
all that he, with his incomparable conscience, his genius 
as composer and professor, and his wide activity, has been 
the influence to bring this condition about. It is difficult 
to say which country owes him the most—his own or ours. 

He finds the idea of speed in all things to be the anti- 
artistic element of the country, and in this he finds no 
diminution. He is obliged ever and without cease over 
there to preach the doctrine of patience, of growth, of 
assimulation. At every hour he is obliged to urge the 
patent fact that a whole cow eaten at once cannot pro- 
duce the good effects of portions taken meal by meal and 
allowed to digest and so become part of the man. No- 
body wants anything to grow over there. Everything 
must either be taken on or swallowed. 

Nature and art are alike in that both are growths. 

The American organs, while capable and efficient instru- 
ments and astonishing in modern mechanism, lack in point 
of grandeur. Even when sonority and tone are beautiful, 
he is generally struck by this lack of the grandiose, the 
subline, the majestic in general effect. 

The activity, the energy and initiative, the liberality of 
view, the immense toleration, appreciation and unzealous 
reasonings which so forcibly strike a European in America 
are guarantees of wonderful future. Their immense will 
power and force are capable of curing all faults and 
changing all deleterious conditions. One of their greatest 
faults is that they all eat too fast! They seem to eat to 
get rid of the repast, instead of to enjoy it. There are 
superb livers, of course, and gourmandise is made an art 
in high places, but the general public should make more 
of an art of its general living, else much trouble is in 
store for the country’s stomach. In fact he found the 
majority of people suffering from indigestion. All of 
which is unnecessary, and the result of a habit of thought 
and action that could easily be changed. 

The organ repertory, although much improved, still 
leaves much to be desired. He could wish much more 
knowledge of the young French school, much of which 
is still a sealed book in the country. By way of variety 
influence, fusion, the vulgarization of French organ com- 
position, is much to be desired in the States. 

M. Guilmant is unending in praise of and gratitude 
toward his friend Mr. Carl for the service he rendered 
him while in the country, and the courtesy, devotion and 
loyalty shown by him. He finds him greatly improved 
in his work and steadily growing. With Mr. Eddy also 
he had a charming visit—to be continued at this side later 
on. He speaks feelingly also of Mr. Stebbins, John Her- 
man Loud, Mrs. Charlotte Welles Saenger, Mr. Penning- 
ton, Mr. Zehm and many other talented young people, his 
pupils, upon whom he depends to found and carry on 
the French organ school in America. 


There is great joy in the Guilmant household over 
certain very valuable archzological discoveries made in 
Egypt by M. Loret, Mr. Guilmant’s son-in-law. Two 
families of ancient kings have been unearthed, and some 
dozen mummies been tenderly translated to Government 
musées. In addition, the son of M. Guilmant, M. Felix 
Guilmant, a talented painter and pupil of the Beaux Arts 
here, is associated in this most valuable work. His aid 
is unique, as while there are those who can design, &c. 
this young artist is a fine colorist. A paper devoted ex- 
clusively to these subjects is to be founded by the young 
men, whose efforts celebrity is in a fair way to crown, 
not to speak of the testimonies of a greatful country and 
Government. 

Few men in France to-day possess the scope and clear- 
ness of M. Guilmant on subjects intellectual and moral, 
as well as musical. In logic, justness, freedom of spirit, 
exquisite balance and equilibre of judgment and senti- 
ment, his equal among the country’s leaders would be 
hard to find. In conversation upon the movements at 


| home and abroad, recent developments and events, ten- 
dencies, political, religious, social and artistic, he tosses 


aside the husk, cracks the shells and picks out and assorts 
the meats with a skill and dexterity that are deliciously 
refreshing—in a Latin. He could be a great leader in 
sociology as well as a great leader in art. 


George Leon Moore in Montreal. 


Mr. Moore’s artistic and dramatic rendering of Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” and Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
seem to have been fully appreciated at the Montreal 
Festival, April 12 and 13: 

George Leon Moore, the tenor, has a voice of great 
sweetness and beautiful quality, and easily won his way 
into favor. He had much to do; much of a rather lugubri- 
ous cast, and he did remarkably well with the role, which 
in other hands might be wearisome.—Montreal Daily Star. 





George Leon Moore, who, as “Faust,” had a large por- 
tion of the work to do, is in possession of a tenor voice 
that is far above mediocrity, and showed both vigor and 
dramatic timbre.—Montreal Herald. 





The cast consisted of Clementine de Vere Sapio, as 
Margaret: George Leon Moore, as Faust; Clemente Be- 
logna, as Mephistopheles. The chief burden of the work, 
of course, falls upon Mr. Moore, and in all his work he 
acquitted himself very satisfactorily—Montreal Daily 
Witness. 





Mr. Moore has a tenor voice of good quality and con- 
siderable capacity. His greatest success was in the love 
scene with Marguerite. in which he did some splendid 
work, quite rising to the opportunity of the occasion.— 
Montreal Gazette. 


Mr. Moore, as Romeo, was conscientious, dignified, and 
disclosed in enunciation and feeling the artist. If one 
were well back in the hall it needed no straining to catch 
his tones, which were always true and pure. He had an 
onerous and exhausting part. His work was appreciated: 
a Romeo who was at once the personification of boldness 
and youthful sentiment.—Montreal Daily Witness. 





Mr. Moore, as Romeo, did even better than he had 
done in “Faust.” He flung himself more into his part, and 
greatly improved in doing so. As the opera progressed, 
Mr. Moore showed greater and greater power, and at the 
climax in the last act really did excellent work.—Montreal 
Herald. 





Mr. Moore is the possessor of a very pleasing voice of 
a good range, with a splendid command. His work im- 
proved as the opera progressed, and he was really excel- 
lent at the close. The burden of the work in the last act 
falls on the soprano and tenor. Mr. Moore was much 
more effective in the trying music of this part than he was 
at the beginning, and the audience fully appreciated him.— 
Montreal Gazette. 





The Romeo of George Leon Moore was a fine effort 
Though a young vocalist, he evidently has a splendid 
career before him, for to sing beside such an artist as 
Mme. de Vere Sapio and produce the effect that he did 
was no small achievement. He has much power of emo- 
tion in his voice, which has strength and beauty—Mon- 
treal Star. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. o 


| 
| —° ‘ | 
| gave a concert at Chickering Hall a month ago, which | 





New YORK, April 25, 1898. 


[As this is the last appearance for the present season of 
this department, it is requested that communications 
heretofore sent the writer be sent direct to the editors.) 


bata Gossiper has received the following: 
New YorK, April 23, 1896. 

She is soprano of the quartet, with a fine church voice 
of limited range; falls flat in concert, however. Manners 
of a lady, but the disposition of the mule, cordially dis- 
liked by her associates in church; an objector to every- 
thing. Easter Sunday she had arranged to come early, 
in order to rehearse with the alto the duet they sang in 
conjunction with 200 orphan children. She did not come, 
and made no excuse. * * * She asked that the usual 
Saturday afternoon rehearsal be dispensed with in order 
that she might sing at a down-town organ recital, and 
that the rehearsal occur Sunday morning at 10. Every- 
body was present at that hour, and at a quarter to 11 she 
came, apologizing, “ * * so sorry; I slept until 10 
o'clock.” As this was her last Sunday (she assuming a 
better paying and much harder Brooklyn position May 1, 
and with a musical director known as a dictator, who has 
a new soprano every year), and as she had herself asked 
for the 10 o’clock Sunday rehearsal, you would suppose 
she would on this last Sunday appear. 

Late at rehearsals, as a rule, has never yet said, “Good 
afternoon” on appearing, goes about with a scowl on her 
by no means prepossessing face. The Sunday before her 
last the organist-director wrote her: “Next Sunday is your 
last, I believe. Do you prefer to sing or not to sing a 
farewell solo? The morning anthem has no solo for you. 
I am sure people would like one! So would yours truly.” 
She wrote in reply: “I had rather be excused.” 

On mention being made of an extra rehearsal with our 
new soprano, “she was glad she did not have an extra 
rehearsal this week.” She never thought that perhaps the 
music would in her case also go better if she had a little 
preparatory association with her new associates. 


me he oe 

Now, what do you think? 

This letter, from a well-known organist, only shows 
his forbearance and patience with an ugly spirit. Think? 
This is what I think: good riddance. Her course will 
ere long be run, for directors look for other qualities be- 
side voice in their singers. She has made it hard for all 
concerned, and almost every other man would ere this 
have come down on her hard. In this case he refused 
to allow agitation of spirit, however. Her personality 
and methods are those of the conceited egotist; I give 
her three years more, when her reputation will be known, 
and will prevent her obtaining any position anywhere. 
Her behavior will in this case be especially remembered, 
in view of the fact that her successor is a sweet disposi- 
tioned young woman, a lady in both appearance and real- 
ity. Once more; be glad she is gone, and let us hope 
this gentle (?) hint may set her on the paths of peace. 

In the words of the immortal Artemus Ward, “Let her 
Oo +g 

” ” . 

The Bessie and Mamie Silberfeld benefit concert at 
Carnegie Lyceum was attended by a large audience, and 
these talented young children, ages thirteen and eight, 
displayed astonishing acquirements. The former piéce 
de resistance was the Weber and Liszt pieces, which went 
with remarable speed, clearness and power. Little 
Mamie played (from memory) a little prelude and fugue 
by Bach cleanly, and with musical instinct also the Raff 
Fable. Both children do positively amazing things tech- 
nically; it is as if they were born with this technic, 
whereas we all know it is obtainable only through work, 
more or less laborious. Their guide in all this is Will- 
iam M. Semnacher, one of the best known piano peda- 
gogues here. One of his pupils, Miss Stella Newmark, 
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showed that he has a number of these young piano ar- 
tists under his instruction. 

Helen O’Donnell, possessing personal attractiveness 
and a fine alto voice, sang very enjoyably. 

Ernst Bauer played Gade’s little known capriccio with 
brilliancy and a musical depth, betokening the true musical 
soul; he received spontaneous and hearty applause. Her 


| man Beyer-Hané recited four recalls after his Golterman 








adagio; the absolute quiet of the audience was a sincere 
compliment to his claiming and keeping their attention. 
Mr. Riesberg was the accompanist. 


* ” * 


The annual closing concert given by students of the 


Ed. Mollenhauer College of Music, at the West Side | 


Y. M. C. A., last Wednesday evening, was an interesting 
event. The participants were Misses Lillian Hutze, 
Blanche Newburger, M. Lucille Osgoodby, May Tietjen, 
Bertha Frobischer, and Messrs. William Pick, Henry 
Steinau, Hans Dreher, F. Raymond Wood, J. Greenleaf, 
William Eifert and Saul Brant. These twelve young 
music makers showed talent and earnest study, young 
Hans Dreher especially; he plays piano and violin 
equally well. Miss May Tietjen has a promising soprano 
voice and great personal attractiveness, and pretty little 
Miss Hutze has talent worth improving. Young Saul 
Brant has excellent violin tone and good taste. Messrs 
Edward and Wm. F. T. Mollenhauer and Mr. Zellman 
are teaching thoughtfully and thoroughly, and the result 
is apparent in the pupils’ playing. 
- >» * 

Miss Carolyn L. Yeaton’s musical and reception last 
Tuesday evening began and ended in a pouring rain; 
nevertheless the old downtown mansion in which it oc- 
curred was thronged with people, who came to hear a 
program of piano, violin and vocal solos. Other duties 
kept me until late, and of the numbers I heard I was much 
impressed with the pianistic talent and development of 
Morris Class, Miss Edith Cairns and Miss Mary L Lud- 
ington, all pupils of Miss Yeaton. H. Parker Robinson, 
baritone-bass, sung Buck’s “Creole Lover’s Song” with 
much style, displaying a rich and expressive voice and 
prepossessing personal appearance; he would be a prize 
for some church. Miss Yeaton is to be congratulated on 
a very pleasant and successful musicale, in which her 
pupils contributed not a little to the general enjoyment. 


The Wednesday Club. 


At the fifth May Music Festival under the auspices of 
the Wednesday Club, of Richmond, Va., the critics had 
much to say of the playing of John Powell, Jr., a youth of 
fifteen, who has been for several years the pupil of Fred. 
C. Hahr. His technic is pronounced as unusually good, 
and a brilliant musical future seems to be promised for 
the young man. 


Asbury Park Choral Society. 


The second concert of the Asbury Park Choral Society 
was given in the first Baptist Church on Monday evening. 
This society, under the direction of Mrs. Ogden Crane, 
has made excellent progress since it was first organized. 
The program was rather a lengthy one, but good. The 
chorus is composed of about thirty voices, and they sang 
their several selections in a pleasing and gratifying man- 
ner. 

Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 


On Wednesday evening, April 27, Preston Ware Orem, 
Mus. Bac., delivered an instructive lecture on “Musical 
Forms” before the pupils and friends of the Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music in their concert hall at No 1331 
South Broad street, Philadelphia 

Mr. Orem is a prominent member of the faculty of Mr. 
Combs’ well-known school, and in addition to his duties 
as instructor of instrumental music is professor of analy- 
sis and musical history. 

As a lecturer he proved to be fluent and instructing, 
being well read and thoroughly conversant with his topic. 
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“Hiawatha” in Yonkers. 

gee of the musical events of Yonkers took place this 
week when the dramatic cantata “Hiawatha,” by 
| Frederick R. Burton, was produced for the first time 
On Thursday evening, despite the inclemency of the 
weather, the hall was well filled and the first production 
of the graceful work was warmly greeted. Friday not a 
seat in the house was unoccupied and at the end of the 
performance, after his composition had been applauded 
throughout, the audience and chorus insisted on the com- 
poser’s appearance. 

The interesting work which Mr. Burton had presented 
was well worthy of the success it scored. To those who 
know the character of Hiawatha as portrayed by Long- 
fellow in his poem it is enough to say that the cantata is 
a musical presentment of this ideal Indian hero which in- 
vests his character with new charms. 

The work was given by the Yonkers Choral Union, 
organized two years ago by Mr. Burton and consisting 
of 150 mixed voices, assisted by a quartet composed of 
Miss Mary Mansfield, soprano; Miss Mae Cressey; con- 
tralto; Leonard Auty, tenor, and J. Stanford Brown, basso, 
and supported by an orchestra of thirty pieces drawn from 
the Seid] Orchestra. Right here be it said that the honors 
of the evening lay with them. Their precision, unity of 
tone and delicate shading are worthy of the highest praise 
Much of the composition is given to choral effects and 
hence it may be seen how largely the Choral Union con- 
tributed to its success 

Miss Mansfield is so well known in the artistic world 
that to say she was successful is implied, and Leonard 
Auty is at home in such a composition, as he is in any.of 
the demands of high class tenor vocalism 


Garibaldi. 


Manlio Garibaldi, the son of the famous Garibaldi, is 
an enthusiastic amateur baritone. He has just sent his 
portrait as a souvenir to Fileteo Greco, the well-known 
singing master, of New York, who was his teacher. The 
portrait has the following dedication in Italian: 

“To my old friend, the incomparable master, the savior 
“M. GARIBALDI.” 


Katherine Bloodgood. 


The past season has been the busiest one in the career 


of our famous American contralto, Katherine Blood- 
good, and the month of May will be one of the 


of my voice 


busiest of the year, this popular singer having 
numerous engagements which will keep her busy 
up to the first of July, when she will take a well merited 


rest. So satisfactory has been her work, and so unani- 
mous the critics in praise of her magnificent voice, that 
Manager Thrane has again secured her services for next 
season, and has already booked several important orches- 
tral engagements for her. On April 21 Mrs. Bloodgood 
appeared with the Apollo Club, of Chicago, and repeated 
her former triumphs in that city. The I/nter-Ocean, in 
speaking of her, says: 

Mrs. Bloodgood sang admirably. Her voice is a pure 
contralto quality, and has a velocity and softness of tone 
which is most agreeable to the ear 

This was the fourth time that the great contralto had 
sung in Chicago this season, and she was immediately re 
engaged for next year. Katherine Bloodgood has before 
her a great future in the artistic world. 


ws VON KLENNER, 
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Chickering Hall Musicale. 

HE afternoon musicales given this season under the 
auspices of Messrs. Chickering & Sons have been 
without doubt the most largely attended, taken all in all, 
of any miusical affairs in the city. Fhe musicales have 
been of a uniformly high standard and rarely without 
some attraction, even to the most critical and blasé con- 
cert goer. Special enthusiasm seemed to pervade the 
audience at the last afternoon entertainment for this sea- 
son, Tuesday, April 26. Scarcely am inch of standing 
room was leit, even in the gallery, when the concert be- 
gan with Smart’s Minuet in C arranged for organ, bass 
trumpet and violin. After this number the doors were 
opened for another crowd, slightly belated, but ready to 
stand for the sake of seeing and hearing picturesque Maud 
Morgan as she gave her two first numbers, “Lamento,” 
by Hasselmans, and “Danse des Sylphes,” by Godefroid. 
The former had the merit of comparative novelty and re- 
ceived poetic interpretation. The latter is well known 
as one of Miss Morgan’s best concert pieces. A number 
given later was the dainty “Spring,” from Thomas’ “Sea- 
sons,” in which the cuckoo,singing birds, rippling streams, 
the outburst of pent-up nature, the joyous life of all out- 
doors; in fact, made itself very evident through Miss 
Morgan’s fairy fingers. For an encore, which she could 
not escape giving, she played a Fairy Legend by Ober- 
thauer, written to words from Moore’s “Lallah Rookh.” 
As usual she wore a Greek gown and moved with the 

grace and modesty of a classic maid. 

Elizabeth D. Leonard has a smooth,-rich voice, which 
she uses with beautifully modulated tonal skill. She sang 
first a group of songs by American women: “What the 
Chimney Sang,” Gertrude Griswold; ‘If all the World,” 
F. S. Hastings, and “Thy Name,’ May Knightwood— 
the first of decided merit and considerable originality— 
and later she sang the ever satisfactory ““Che’ faro senza 
Euridici,’” by Gluck. Memories of Fursch Madi came 
uppermost in listening to this, for the singer really caused 
forgetfulness of her own personality and not unworthily 
roused memories of the great one passed away. Miss 
Leonard’s voice, her quiet ease of manner and her unaf- 
fected feeling bespeak interest for her whenever she ap- 
pears. 

And Poznanski, the pianist? What indeed should be 
said of Joseph Poznanski, save that he completely cap- 
tured the audience. His playing—well, with eyes shut 
one could swear that it was S. B. Mills’ redivivus. So, 
too, his own compositions had a Millsian aspect, though 
they were less aptly harmonized. That was the trouble, 
Poznanski; to ears accustomed to modern richness of har- 
mony, to clang and discord, and complexities that tell the 
stories of different moods in music, your harmonization 
sounds obsolete. Your tarantelle has in it good thematic 
work, but oh, the monotonous tonic, dominant, sub-domi- 
nant and close related chords! You missed some good 
chances to modern ears in that tarantelle! 

The “Calme du Soir,” however, was an excellent ex- 
ample of that special form of musical thought and the 
harmonization more appropriate. “The Song of the Ser- 
aphs” brought up reminiscences of “Les Deux Anges” 
and of its predecessor “The Maiden’s Prayer.” But Poz- 
nanski is musical down to the finger tips. And how he 
cleverly interwove “Dixie” with the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ when he was loudly recalled! His chords, too, in 
this were magnificently sonorous and firm; and his tech- 
nic throughout was wonderfully clean and pure. The 
phrasing in the Schumann tarantelle merits a word of ap- 
preciation from all musicians whe know how often it is 
misunderstood. 

Frank Taft played the organ, and his good taste was 





specially apparant in the last number, the Schubert- 


Thomas “Ave Maria” for harp and organ. E. C. Towne 
played the violin, and Joseph Pizzarello presided at the 
piano. John G. Frank played the bass trumpet in the 
opening number. 


Mr. Decsi Corrected. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
N Tue Courier of April 20 Max Decsi states that a 
certain young man came to him in despair, his voice 
having been ruined by bad methods, principally Dr. 
Muckey’s, as imparted to him by a certain physician 
whose own fine baritone voice was fast being ruined by 
the same method. 

In justice to Dr. Muckey I feel that I should correct 
these statements as far as they concern me. 

About two months ago Mr. Decsi met the pupil in 
question at my home. Now, it was but two or three 
weeks previous to this that I had loaned him the pam- 
phlets written by Dr. Muckey, and he had called on me 
just once concerning them, so they could hardly have 
assisted in ruining his voice, as Mr. Decsi states. 

I have known this gentleman intimately for seven years, 
and he has never studied enough with anyone to either 
ruin or improve his voice. His “efforts to sing correctly” 
have been under his own guidance, and good singers are 
seldom made in this way. 

Mr. Decsi could hardly judge of the improvement or 
deterioration of my voice, as he has been in New York 
but a few months, and heard me sing but once. 

The statement is incorrect. In articles where funda- 
mental truths and principles are avowedly being set forth, 
exaggerated and misleading statements are out of place. 
Mr. Decsi should not forget that truth is itself a funda- 
mental principle. J. Freperic Givvette, M. D. 


Ernest Gamble in Pittsburg. 


Ernst Gamble made his first appearance in Pittsburg 
(Carnegie Hall) April 22 with the Mozart Club, and 
though suffering from a severe cold scored an immense 
success. We append comments: 


The Mozart Club gave its annual ballad concert on the 
same evening in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, before a large 
audience. The chief solo attraction, and an artist who 
took a lion’s share of honors by his worthy efforts, was 
Ernest Gamble, the basso, who is a Pittsburger, now 
giving this city a reputation as an art centre through the 
medium of his magnificent singing in other cities. 

The occasion was Mr. Gamble’s first appearance here 
on a concert stage, since he made such wonderful strides 
as a vocalist under the tutelage of foreign singing masters. 
With a grand voice which sings a rich mellow resonant 
tone on low C, and pure bass quality for more than two 
octaves upward, Mr. Gamble has learned to command its 
use to a well-nigh perfect degree. Impeccable diction, 
finished style, excellent taste and faultless phrasing were 
features oi his solo work on Friday night, and something 
like about ten recalls all told tells the story of how the 
listeners raved over his work. Mr. Gamble is confronted 
with a brilliant future. He is less than twenty-five years 
old now, and unless his delighted admirers spoil him, he 
will rank with the really great bassos of the world in an- 
other ten years.—Pittsburg Leader. 





The singing of Gamble was the treat of the evening, al- 
though he was suffering from a cold. His easy method, 
his presence and the little acting he put into his work to 
aid his expression were all superb. Especially was this 
noticeable in “The Bandalero,” which proved at once that 
he will not grace the lyric stage long if he has operatic 
aspirations. He put just the necessary dash irito the song 
of the outlaw to make it impressive-—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Mr. Gamble sang himself entirely into the favor of his 
hearers, and at once established himself as an artist of 
high musical attainment. His voice is rich and flexible 
and beautifully placed, with a decided charm of unworn 
freshness. He was enthusiastically encored after every 





Musical Classification. 


Richard Wagner Memorial in Berlin. 

HE system of classification for the Berlin Universal 
j Exhibition presents an excellent outline for any 
musical exhibition that may be contemplated in America. 
Tue Courter hopes indeed that when the war difficulties 
have subsided there will be some definite attempt toward 
a musical exhibition here in New York—one that may be 
commensurate with the growth of the country, its present 
power and its future possibilities. In the meantime the 
following may be kept for reference: 

GROUP J. 
GrapHic REPRESENTATION oF Music. 

. Musical handwriting: Oldest written music, missals, 

mensural music, tablatures. * 
. Pictorial representation of the oldest musical exercises. 
. The most ancient and.later printed music. 
. More modern printed music from the first editions of 

Bach and Handel. 





awn 


GROUP I]. 
Musicav LITERATURE. 
5. Literature of the past and present. Historical musical 
works and magazines. Works about sacred music, &c. 
6. Technical papers, publishing catalogues. 
7. Programs and show bills. 
8. Plans and pictorial representations, as well as models 
of concert halls, musical institutes and theatres. 





GROUP 1/1. 
Tue TEACHING oF Music. 


g. Theoretical and practical works. : he , 

10. Means and methods of instruction for singing, in- 
strumental music and theory. 

11. Statute of organization, statistics and annual reports 
of schools of music and conservatoria. 





GROUP IV. 


Music 1n Irs Historica DevELoPMENT. 


cluding more ancient and bastard kinds. é, 

13. String instruments: harps, zithers, guitars, mandolins, 
lutes. ne” ; 

14. String instruments: violins, violas, ‘cellos, double 
basses. 

15. Accessories for playing string instruments. 

16. Wind instruments of wood and metal. 

17. Instruments of percussion of wood and metal. 

18. Special section for military instruments, 

19. Other kinds of instruments: harmonicas, wood and 


straw instruments, musical boxes, orchestrions, 
carillons and musical toys. 

20. Accessories for musical perfcrmances: tuning forks, 
music stands, stand lighting, &c. 

21. Objects connected with music, not especially classi- 
fied. 





GROUP V. 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 
22. Mementos of celebrated musicians, dramatic poets, 
theatrical artists of the past and present 
23. Portraits (paintings, engravings photographs, &c.). 
24. Autographs. 
25. Manuscripts. 
26. Medals. 
27. Technical literature. 


GROUP Vi. 
Tue Most Recent ETHNOGRAPHICAL Opjects OF INTEREST. 


28. Characteristic ethnographical objects out of the sphere 
of music. 

All letters must be addressed to the “Bureau der 
Ausstellung, zu Handen des Herrn Director A. Huster, 
Berlin SW., Messpalast, 110 Alexandrinenstrasse.” 

The executive committee includes Franz Betz, royal 





number.—The Pittsburg Post. 
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court singer; R. Blumberg, architect; Richard Blume, 
major; Conrad Dielitz, painter; Baron v. Dincklage- 
Campe, lieutenant-general; Ernst Herter, professor; Hus- 
ter, director of the ‘Messpalast Building Society; Friedrich 
Hoeniger, lawyer, syndic of the exhibition; K. Klind- 
worth, professor; L. Leichner, royal commercial coun- 
cilor; Otto Lessmann, editor of the Universal Musical | 
Gazette; Bernhard Loeser, royal commercial councilor; 

Dr. Carl cotayr | royal orchestral conductor; R. Naruhn, 

manufacturer; Neisser, author; Albert Nicmann, royal 

court singer; Sic gfried Ochs, director of the Philharmonic 

Choir; C. Schmidt, director of the joint stock company | 
of Loh Sons; G. Schweitzer, author and reserve captain; 

J. Sucher, royal orchestral conductor. 

As a matter of record it is also of interest to note the 
large number of court officials and distinguished men in 
all professions who form the honorary committee. The 
chairman is Count Bolko von Hochberg, director-in-chief | 


of the royal theatres, and the others are: 


His Excellency, Minister of State, von Achenbach. 

His Excellency, Minister of State, D. Dr. Bosse, Minister 
of Ecclesiastical and Medical Affairs and Public In- 
struction. 

His Excellency, Minister of State, 
ture, Forestry and Royal Demesnes, 
merstein. 

His Excellency, Chief Master of the Huntsmen to His 
Majesty the Emperor, Baron Heintze 

His Excellency, Lord Chamberlain, von Wedel. 

His Serene Highness Prince Aribert of Anhalt 

Eugen d’ Albert. 

Dr. Baer, Privy Sanitary Councilor. 

Dr. von Bartsch, director of the Ministry of Ecclesiastical 
and Medical Affairs and Public Instruction 

Carl Becker, professor, honorary chairman of the Royal 
Academy of Arts 

Moritz Bacher 

Franz Betz, royal court singer 

Rich. Bong, publisher of “Modern Art,” &c 

H. ten Brink, chief editor of the Germania. 

Hans von Bronsart, chief director of the Grand Ducal | 

Theatre at Weimar. 

Burkhardt, director of archives. 

A. Bursteiner, lieutenant-general 

Hans Boesch, assistant director of the Germanic National | 
Museum, Nuremberg 

A. Calandrelli, professor 

Emil Claar, director of the municipal theatre in Frank- 

fort-on-Main 

Dieckerhoff, 

fessor. 

Emil Doepler, Jr., royal professor. 

P. von Ebart, gentleman-in-waiting 

Gustav Eberlein, professor 


Minister of Agricul- | 
Baron von Ham- | 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Dr privy government councilor and pro- 


H. Ende, president of the Royal Academy of Arts, privy 
councilor and professor 

3ernh. Felisch, architect, member of the Imperial Insur- 
ance Department and of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Dr. Felisch, provincial court director, syndic of the Ger- 


man Theatrical Society 
Th. Fontane, author. 
Dr. Oskar Fleischer, professor. 
B. Braenkel, professor, privy medical councilor. 
Adolph Fiirstner, music publisher 
Fr. Gernsheim, professor. 
Ludwig Max Goldberger, privy commercial councilor, 
president of the union of the merchants and manufac- 
turers of Berlin 
Goldschmidt, representative of the Daily News. 
M. Grunwald, assistant chief editor of the Berliner 
Localanzeiger. 
A. von Gross, royal commercial councilor, Bayreuth 
Victor Hahn, chief editor of Das Kleine Journal. 


Th. 
Dr 


Dr. Hahn, professor, privy sanitary councilor, director | 
at the Friedrichshain Hospital 

Julius Hart, author | 

Ernst Herter, professor. 

Friedrich Hoeniger, lawyer. 

Christian Krafft, Prince of Hohenlohe-Oehringen, Duke 
of Ujest, Lord High Chamberlain 

Ludwig Hoffmann, architect, municipal councilor 

*. Humperdinck, professor, Boppard 

C. Hundrieser, sculptor and royal professor, ordinary 


member of the Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin 
Emil Jacob, Royal Prussian commercial councilor 
Hugo Jacobi, chief editor. 
Von Isig, lieutenant-general. 
Count Georg Kanitz, privy government councilor, 
master in chief of ceremonies. 


vice- 


| Dr. R. Koch, 


| Dr. L. 


| L. Leichner, royal commercial councilor. 


| Rudolf Mosse, 
| Ernst Miller, 


A. Klughardt, ducal orchestral conductor, Dessau 


K. Klindworth, professor. 

privy sanitary councilor. 

Gustav F. Kogel, Frankfort-on-Main. 

Max Koner, professor, member of the Royal Academy of 

Arts. 

Albert Kopfermann, royal chief librarian. 

Franz Koppel-Ellfeld, councilor and director of the 

Royal Theatre at Dresden. 

Heinrich Kornfeld, of the firm of Carl Duncker. 

Kranold, president of the Royal Railway Administration, 

privy government councilor. 

Hermann Kretzschmar, professor at the University 

of Leipzig. 

Joseph Kirschner, professor, Hohenhainstein. 

Friedrich Lange, editor of the Deutsche Zeitung 

Dr. W. Lauser, privy court councilor. 

Karl Lautenschlager, royal director of theatre engineer 
ing, Munich. 

Leipziger, editor of the Kleine Journal 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Dr. 


medical councilor, di- 


Royal 


Oscar Liebreich, professor, privy 
rector of the Pharmacalogical Institute of the 
University of Berlin. 

Otto Lessing, professor, sculptor. 

Hermann Levi, royal musical director in Munich. 

Dr. Arthur Levysohn, chief editor of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt. 

Dr. H. von Lingg, Munich. 

3ernhard Loeser, royal commercial councilor. 

Gustav Mahler, royal court orchestral conductor, Vienna. 

publishing bookseller. 

proprietor of the firm of J. C. Schmidt, 

Erfurt. 


D1. Otto Neitzel, professor, Cologne. 


| Angelo Neumann, director of the German National Thea- 


tre in Prague 

Albert Niemann, royal court singer. 

Dr. Albert Nikisch, Leipsic. 

\ug. Orth, architect, privy councilor. 

Baron von Perfall, general intendant of the royal theatres, 
Munich. 

Dr. Moritz Pister, privy medical councilor 

Albert Pfaff, royal commercial councilor. 

H. Pierson, general intendant of the royal theatres. 


| Ernst von Possart, general director of the royal theatres, 


Munich. 

Dr. Reuleaux, professor, privy government councilor. 

Hans Richter, royal court orchestral conductor, Vienna. 

Dr. jur. Hugo Russak, chief editor of the Berliner Frem- 
denblatt. 

Dr. M. Sachse, permanent secretary of the German The- 
atrical Society. 

Prince Salm-Horstmar, lieutenant-general, 
suite of H. M. the Emperor. 

Dr. Adolf Sandberger, private tutor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. 


general a la 


Dr. Paul Schlenther, director of the Court Theatre in 
Vienna. 
Dr. Schricker, professor, privy government councilor of 


the Imperial Ministry of the Interior. 

Emil Schroéer, royal privy court councilor 

Ernst Schuch, royal musical director, Dresden. 

F. Schwechten, architect, royal councilor, member of the 
senate of the Royal Academy of Arts. 

R. Siemering, professor. 

Spinola, privy government councilor. 

M. W. Stagemann,.royal Prussian court singer, director 
of the Municipal Theatre in Leipsic. 

Fr. Stephany, chief editor of the Vossische Zeitung 

Sterneberg, Under Secretary of State. 

Dr. Julius Stettenheim, author. 


| Dr. Arthur Stieler, editor of the Post. 
Eugen von Stiller, painter, Munich. 
| Dr. Julius Stinde, author. 
Johann Strauss, Vienna. 
Richard Strauss, Munich 
1). Strecker, of the firm of B. Schotts & Sons, Mainz 
Fritz Steinbach, general music director 
G. Struwe, town councilor. 


Stubenrauch, provincial councilor. 

Arthur v. Studtnitz, editor of the Deutsche Warte 

Dr. G. Thouret, professor. 

Dr. Hugo von Tschudi, professor, director of the Royal 
National Gallery. 

Cuno von Uechtritz, sculptor, Wilmersdorf. 

Hans Ullstein, editor of the Berliner Zeitung. 

Leopold Verch, proprietor of the firm of Verch & Flot- 
how. 

Fritz Volbach, 
Mayence. 


conductor of the Ladies’ Singing Club at 
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GUSTAV 


HINRIGHS, 


With the Nafional Conservatory. Formerly 
Conductor of National Opera Company. 
Director of Hinrichs Opera Company. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Prepares and finishes for CONCERT AND OPERA. 
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Karl Vollrath, chief editor. 
Dr. W. Waldeyer, professor 
E. Weichert, privy councilor of justice 


Felix Weingaertner, royal orchestra conductor, Mann 
heim, 

A. v. Werner, professor and director of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts 

Dr. H. Werner, professor and privy government councilor 


Ernst von Wildenbruch, privy councilor of legation 


Von Windheim, chief president of police 


Arthur Voorhis’ Concert. 
INCE Mr Voorhis 


years ago and devoted himself to furthering the musi- 


came back from Europe a few 


cal interests of his own country by his excellent teaching, 
he has been slowly but surely gaining a valuable place of 
his own in the musical world. He is not one of those who 
flash brilliantly for a moment befor« 
Every year he plays bet- 


the musical public, 
then to subside into obscurity 


ter, with broader style and more comprehension of the 


emotional content of serious compositions, like those of 
Beethoven and Brahms, and with more daintiness of con- 
ception and delicacy of phrasing in the 
Schubert Chaminade, 


genre pieces by 


cnumann, anc In whicn e 
Schum | hich he has 


from the first excelled. His technic is always sure, and 
his interpretations are always sane and nearly always 
poetic. 

select and enthusiastic audience attended his recital 


| at Chickering Hall last Wednesday afternoon. Every num- 


attention and many of them warm ap- 
appreciated was Mr. Voorhis’ own 
amount of constructive 

The pro- 
versatility but his 
a tour 


ber received close 
plause. Particularly 
gavotte, which revealed no small 
ability and a very 


gram 


primary theme whole 
only the pianist’s 
Moszkowski “Tarantelle” 


and played with no more evi- 


neat 
evinced not 
for the final 
de force of limpid brilliancy, 
dence of fatigue than the Brahms’ 


power, was 


“Rhapsodie.” 


Marcosson. 
Sol Marcosson has just been honored with the position 
violinist at I for the summer 
season. This is a great compliment to the young violinist. 
The position is a noteworthy one in every respect. Mr. 
venerable Listemann, of Bos- 
ton, At Chautauqua Mr. 
Marcosson will give citals with W. H. Sher- 
wood, the American pianist.—Louisville Courier Journal. 


of solo ake Chautauqua 


Marcosson will succeed the 
for years 


soloist 


who was the 
a series of rec 


Flavie Van den Hende. 


Flavie Van den Hende, the Belgian violoncellist has 
played at a number of concerts during the month of April 
with great On April 16 at the A£Zolian recital, 
April 23 at a musicale in this city, April 28 at the Astoria 
in Mrs. Methot’s song recital, April 29 at Mrs. 
Richard Watson Gilder’s 


Miss Van den Hende’s engagements for May are: May 
May 3, concert in Mendels- 


success 


and on 


2, concert in Mount Vernon; 


sohn Glee Club Hall, and on May 17 a concert in New 
Haven. 
Brooke’s Chicago Marine Band. 
T. P. Brooke and his manager, Howard Pew, are being 


congratulated on the good fortune of having their Chicago 
Marine Band located in Philadelphia for the coming sum- 
The management of Willow Grove Park, where the 
anticipate that the war scare will keep 


mer. 
band will play, 
visiting at the seaside, and consequently 
at the park, 
Brooke will play at 
May 14 


28, for eighteen 


people from 


greatly increase the attendance so a very 
prosperous season will be the result. 
May 8 and 9; at 


then open in Philadelphia May 


Baltimore, 
to 22; 
weeks. 
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Sternberg on “Literary Folks.” 
HE Philistine, a lively, pretty little magazine of free 
thought, published, as it says, “every little while,” 
contains in its April issue the following statement, occur- 
ring in a squib on professional men, especially actors; 
I answer it for three reasons: (1) the Philistine, though 
only one straw in the literary bunch, is not altogether an 
empty one, and shows which way the wind blows among 
bookish folk; (2) the stage of the season happens to give 
me time to do it; (3) I might as well. 

This is the Philistine’s statement: “Of all professionals 
none are quite so little and fussy as musicians. And to 
prove the assertion I'll explain that if a layman ventures 
a word as to his liking for music in a professional’s 
presence he of the fur collar always asks, icily and ironic- 
ally, ‘Ah, then, you play?” The reply being in the nega- 
tive, a look is given that implies you neither have a right 
to criticise music nor to like it. This contempt for the 
layman I know exists among histrions in degree, but not 
in the universal way it does among musicians. If you 
express your liking for poetry no one ever thinks to ask 
you if you write. If you state your preference for a cer- 
tain style of painting you are not supposed to apologize 
for the fact that you never threw a pot of color at a 
canvass. But musicians have forced such a condition of 
timidity on the public that a man who does not perform 
seldom dares reveal the fact that he knows a jew’sharp 
from an accordeon, lest he incur the irony of the man who 
sings tenor at the Euclid Avenue Methodist Church and 
gives ten lessons in ‘vocal harmony’ for five dollars.” 

Well, brother musicians, how does that strike you? Is 
there one among us that could discuss literature as unin- 
telligently, and with a larger percentage of malaprops, as 
this sage does music? I ask a very safe question, or else 
I should not have asked it. This cant about the narrowness 
of musicians makes me tired, not only because of its 
injustice, but because of the utter hopelessness of ever 
reconciling men of letters with their newly evolved posi- 
tion in the world, by which they have to share the public 
ear with the musician. As to supposing that men like 
Bach, Beethoven, Wagner—who searched and found the 
innermost recesses of the human heart, who reflected the 
spirit of their times with the truthfulness of a mirror and 
at the same time expressed enduring, fundamental, ele- 
mentary truths—as to such men being narrow I suppose 
it is not worth a drop of ink to argue it. And to assume 
that men who interpret them in public, and more espe- 
cially those who teach their gospel of beauty and thus ad- 
ministrate the rich heirloom of their thoughts, could do it 
without an almost equal insight into life and the interrela- 
tion of things, would be equally preposterous. 

After all life is but one, and the various mental occupa- 
tions of humanity are so many roads leading to its cogni- 
zance. The clergyman who knows naught but theology 
will be but a poor comforter; the attorney who knows 
naught but law, and never studies the strange promptings 
of that foolish thing we call the human heart, will be but 
a poor defender; the physician whose knowledge does not 
go beyond the physical ailments and who does not make 
a study of the human Psyche, will have but a small prac- 
tice; the painter whose skill is restricted to design and 
color will never move a human heart; but of all these none 
deals as directly with human sentiment and feeling as the 
musician, and to think that physical analysis is the exclu- 
sive privilege of literature, and words the only mode of 
expressing it, is no less preposterous. 

Yes, indeed, there is something like Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus in every musician; of course, there are musicians 
and musicians. Our cousins of the goose-quill would not 
relish to be thrown in the same pot with the penny-a-liner, 
the dime novel monger, the yellow or pink law grazer, and 
a reference to the latter’s utterances as typifying the mental 
attitude of the former would rouse their ire or perhaps 
cause them to smile languidly, and with top-lofty pity 





upon the undiscerning ignoramus; but that does not pre- 








vent them from committing the self-same laughable error | 
over and over again with regard to music. 

Looking at the matter from the broadest point of view, | 
from the basis of the United States Constitution, which | 
grants the right of expressing an opinion even to those | 
who have not the wherewithal to form one; assuming then | 
that one whose knowledge of music does not exceed 
“Home Sweet Home” and “Annie Rooney,” should nev- 


ship, have veniurcd an opinion on music which is beyond 
his grasp, and that in answer to this arrogance and im- 


| propriety a professional musician should have asked the 


offensive question, “Do you play?”—it would not be the 
equivalent on the literary side of “Do you write?” but of 
“Do you read?” 

Literary folk deem it improper to discuss any matters 
except music without some slight knowledge, or at least 
They can readily understand how an other- | 


acquaintance. 


| wise decent person may be ignorant of painting or letters, | 


but to be ignorant of music is quite impossible in their 
opinion. Music is—as they seem to think—still in its 
medieval stage, a mere wild flower for anyone to pluck, | 
a wild bird for anyone to shoot at, requiring neither | 
knowledge nor even respect. Poor fellows, you men of 
words, hiding your head in a sand heap like plumed 
ostriches, not to see the triumphant approach of an art 
closely akin to your own, which threatens very much to 
overthrow your literary despotic supremacy. Saint-Saéns 
says: “Music is so young yet that it knows not its force, | 
nor even suspects its own power. What is music? Who | 
will define it? It is an architecture of sounds; a plastic 
art that molds air vibrations as if they were clay; that 
has colors of its own like painting; but, you might say, it 
passes like the wind, a second carries it off, it is no more. 
Error! Graven upon metal, it endures, printing takes hold 
of it and spreads it over the world. It becomes literature, 
book, universal, indestructible! The people of every land 
read and understand it, whatever be their language and 
race, and succeeding generations receive it intact. 

For a long time literature has enjoyed the undivided 
privilege of immortality. Horace was right in saying that 
he built a monument more enduring than bronze. Metal 
breaks, painting fades; the book remains. Now here 
comes a new art, also more enduring than metal and 
stone; literature at once scents a rival; and see how she 
receives this newcomer—this upstart! By instinct the 
scribblers hate music.” 

Yes, they do hate it, because they are so very broad 
that they would rather see their sister art crippled or dead 


; a woman should always have the last word 





than allow her a little room. Alas! they cannot undo 
music, and so they assail the musician; and the whole 
literary fraternity together cannot even get up a new 
little argument; no, they keep reiterating the same old 
cheap cant—musicians are narrow! 


so far apart from the world, losing all touch with it and 
living quite his own life to the exclusion of every altruistic 
impulse as some “bookish” people who can be found every 
day. And how superior they look, these kinsmen of 
Homer (tho’ since Confutsius none of them ever said any- 
thing new, while he probably in his turn only elaborated 
upon a precursor unknown to us). Yet when they re- 
ceive a visitor from some other country, they can tell him 
nothing unless he learns their language, their idioms and 
their particular vocabulary. Now, we musicians ask not 
nearly as much as this, but nevertheless it is we who are 
called narrow. 

Thank God, the names of Shakespeare, Velasquez, Ca- 
nova, &c., mean ever so much more to the musicians than 
the “words” Beethoven, Bach, Wagner, mean to most of 
their broad-minded literary cousins, who consider them- 
selves musical and indulge in no end of (mostly mala- 
prop) melliflux when they can whistle “Home, Sweet 


Home” or “sich.” Let me offer you a bargain: You 
worship De Koven and I will call the Ladies’ Home Journal 


| literature, and then let’s live happy ever after. 


CONSTANTIN V. STERNBERG. 





Madame Crane Explains. 
N answer to a communication headed “Barili Explains,” 
which appeared in THe Musicat Courter of April 13, 


| Mme. Ogden Crane takes exception to the possible infer- 


| ertheless, by the unalienable right of American citizen- | ence from Signor Barili’s statements that her own state- 


ments were incorrect. Madame Crane repeats that up to 
a certain date Mrs. Armand Barili was under her vocal 
instruction both in New York and Asbury Park, and that 
in a recent interview arrangements were made for con- 
tinuing Mrs. Barili’s studies with Madame Crane during 
the summer. 

Tue Musica Courter has naturally no part in this 
personal- controversy. But since it has been made a 
medium of communication may it not ask mildly whether 
Mrs. Armand Barili cannot be her husband's pupil dis- 
tinctively and yet have received lessons from another, too 
If not, why not? 

In regard to the “Patti instruction” and relationship, 
Mr. Barili is evidently the primal source of knowledge, 
since Madame Patti is his father’s sister. Madame Crane 
speaks from hearsay, although doubtless in the best of good 
faith. She says in her last communication: “In my early 


| musical life I studied for five years with the celebrated 


vocal teacher Antonio Barili, and remember distinctly his 
telling me that Madame Patti had been his pupil, which 
statement I have never doubted.” Evidently there is noth- 
ing more to be said, since modern chivalry teaches that 
Pax vobis 


Gerard-Thiers. 

The concert given on Thursday evening last at the Car- 
negie Lyceum by Gerard-Thiers was a decidedly pleasant 
musical entertainment. The program was of wide range, 
and the audience applauded heartily every number 


Hanchett-Northrop. 

The piano and song recital given last week in Syracuse, 
N. Y., at the New Wieting Opera House, by Dr. Henry 
G. Hanchett and Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, as announced 
in these columns, seems to have fairly taken the news- 
paper press at least by storm. The notices extend to 
several columns, one paper—the Standard—alone giving 
over a column to its report, from which the following ex- 
cerpt is taken: “As a pianist Dr. Hanchett is a performer 
of pronounced ability. His touch is firm, singing and 
sonorous, his technic excellently developed, and, what 
is far more important, he plays with his brain as much as 


with his fingers. His conception of the ideas of the vari- 


| ous composers evinced a high degree of musicianship 


At any rate there never was a musician standing quite | 


Mrs. Northrop made a most pleasing impression as a 
vocalist. Added to a charming stage presence her vocal- 
ization is of an unusually high order of excellence. Her 
voice is of fine timbre, sympathetic in quality, and of ex 
quisite cultivation.” 

The Courier says: “Dr. Hanchett 
pianist; his playing is so polished, is imbued with so much 
feeling and expresses so clearly any meaning contained 
in the works interpreted that his performances are more 
enjoyable than are those of many who rely for effects upon 
brilliancy of technic and muscular power. The pleasure 
derived from the piano recital was increased by the sing 
ing of Mrs. Northrop. Nature has been very kind to her 


is an accomplishe.| 


| To a lovely presence is united a delicious voice—a so 


prano of exceptional compass and of silvery quality 
which has been so thoroughly cultivated and is so artisti 
cally controlled that her singing is reminiscent of Melba’'s 
and in some compositions, such Liszt’s setting oi 
‘Die Lorelei,’ is more satisfactory than that of the Aus 


tralian diva’s.” 


as 
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Music in Mexico. 


MEXICO CITY OFFICE OF THE COURIR, 
Calle de Ortega 2s, April 5, 1898. f 


PRIL 2 is usually celebrated in Mexico to commem- 


orate the signal victory of the Mexican arms under | 


command of General Porfirio Diaz over the French at 
Puebla in 1867. 

During the day he receives the congratulations of his 
political and social friends, and during the evening he is 
serenaded by the united military bands of the city. 

In the magnificent Hall of the Ambassadors, standing 
on one of the lower steps of the podium, stood the hero 
of the day, President General Porfirio Diaz. On his 
right his son, Capt. Porfirio Diaz, Jr., and surrounding 
him his cabinet, or as they are here known, “ministers.” 

The room was crowded with members of the various 
legations, heads of the various governmental departments, 
army, navy, as well as veterans of the Franco-Mexican 
war—gold lace and honor orders, State and Church, great 
and humble—all present to do honor to their hero and 
their President. 

Amid all this ostentation it was curious to note that the 
President was dressed in a smart business suit, and withal 
grand in his dignity and bearing. The reception lasted 
from 9 A. M. to 12.30 P. M., after which the President re- 
tired to his private apartments. 

The honor of leading the united military bands of the 
city on the occasion of the serenade to the President of 
the Republic was tendered to the dean of military band 
leaders here, Sefior Enrique Aguirre, who, although seven- 
ty-two years old, showed his ability to direct in the work of 
“Ecos de Mexico.” His efforts 
were applauded by the audience of 7,500 which were seated 


his own composition, 


on the Plaza Mayor in front of the palace. The other 

numbers were led by the following band leaders: 

Marcha, Ejercito de Oriente.. . hie .Garzon 
Led by Captain ‘Guzman 

Mele, Coders Ge: Beets cscceccccsdhess: . Gabrielli 
Led by Captain Miranda 

Obertura, El Caballo de Bronce. , sig .Auber 
Led by Captain Garzon 

Fantasia, Esceras Pintonescas........... . Meyerbeer | 
Led by Captain Preza F 

Marcha, Ecos de Mexico.......s.002++.+. . Aguirre 
Led by Captain Aguirre | 

|” Re ie goer ag Meyerbeer 


Led by ‘Captain Rivas. 

Lohengrin........ 

Led by Captain Lopez 

Fantasia, Mme Favart.........ccesece-- 

Led by Captain Cuerca 

Hinona Nacional. Ne 
Led by Cc: aptain Flores. 


Fantasia, . Wagner 


. Offenbach 
.Nuno 
The eleventh anniversary of the Columna Social Mutual- 


XX. was celebrated by a concert at the 
which crowded the large auditorium to 


ista El 
Teatro Nacional, 
‘ts full capacity. 

The President of the 


Siglo 


Republic was represented in the 
person of Sefior Lic 
trito Federal. Upon his entrance the national hymn was 
played with the audience standing. 

In reporting this concert I cannot but comment on the 
work of Sefior Cervantus. “Scene deB allet,” by de Beriot. 
was of the highest order, as was also the perfect technic 
displayed by his accompanist (a youth of sixteen), Manuel 
Rivera. Sefiorita Julia Zepeda did justice to Castro’s “Les 
Larmes,” and brought forth salvos of applause. Sejfior 
Julio Muiron’s encore was “La Fileuse,” by C. Chaminade, 
and was a treat beyond a doubt. 

The orchestra of fifty pieces was under the direction of 
G. E. Campa, disciple of Jose Rivas, director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory, and his interpretation of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “La Féte du Village” was soulful, 
and thoroughly in accord throughout. Sefior Campa has 
had brilliant offers from Berlin and Chicago, but his en- 
gagement in Mexico precluded their acceptance. 

The New York and Cuba mail steamer Seguranca, with 
members of the American Mexico 
had quite an eventful passage to 
war scares 
included an 


several colony of 
among its passengers, 
New York, and between conflicting rumors, 


and many other pleasing diversions, which 
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LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE. 
Nordica Concert Tour, 1897-8. 


Address 205 West 102d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Rafael Rebollar, Gobernador del Dis- | 


sympathetic | 


| will be editor and his acquaintance with the 


unexpected visit to Key West, Fla., and the regular stop 
at Havana, finally settled themselves into a feeling of 
security, and an impromptu musicale was arranged, which 
was enjoyed by those present in the salon of the steamer, 
but particularly by a large contingent of Cubans who 
were taken on at Havana. 

Among those who assisted at the entertainment were 
Lic. Emilio Pimentel, who gave several of his own com- 
positions to the delight of his auditors. One in particular, 
“La Munyeka” (The Doll), proved to be a gem. This 
performance represented the music of Mexico in the en- 
tertainment. Mrs. R. T. Craigh rendered a number of 
Scotch airs, which were very pretty. .Mr. A. Miles Hol- 
brook sang a few popular ballads. 

Cuba was ably represented at the piano in the person of 
Sefiora Oscar Giquel y del Villar, who gave several touch- 
ing Cuban compositions (songs and marches) which she 
would not have played with the same composure in Cuba. 
Sefior Alfredo Ziegler, a Schumann enthusiast with a fine 
baritone voice, charmed the audience with a number of 
German songs, to which he did entire justice. 

Tue Courier correspondent had the arrangement of 
the musicale in hand, and did his little best toward mak- 
ing the evening an enjoyable one for the participants and 
audience. Alex. Hansen, the captain of the Seguranca, 
was an attentive and appreciative listener, and displayed a 


knowledge of music beyond expectancy among seafaring | 


men. 
The detailed account of the first Ritter concert will have 
to go over to my next letter. The concert was well at- 
tended, and after the program was completed Miss Ritter 
encores. The various em- 


and the 


was recalled and gave two 


bassies were well represented at the function 
American colony out in force. 

Charles W. Young, representing Victor 
impresario, wag in the city for a few days in the interest 
of the much talked of Ysaye concerts here. He left for 
San April 1. 

The advance sale of seats for the Ritter concerts bids 
fair to surpass the success made by this artist here last 
November. The programs, published in a recent number 
of Tue Courier, show not only ambition on the part of 
the artist, but also display the astuteness of her manager. 

Tue Courier, through its correspondent, extended its 
felicitations to President Diaz on the anniversary of the 
battle of Puebla. Same were received with a smiling coun- 
tenance and a hearty shake of the hand. 

During the absence of Isidor W. Teschner on his visit 
to the United States Tue Courier interests will be 
looked after by Sefior Lic. Enrique Ballesteros, of this 
city, whose knowledge of music and command of English 
will soon make him at home with THe Courier callers. 

Mrs. Mayo-Rhodes, soprano and oratorio 
singer, is contemplating a visit to the United States in 
early fall and no doubt will be heard in concerts, recitals 
and at festivals. She is here with her husband, who is 
auditor of the Mexican Central Railroad 

Although the absence of THe Courier correspondent 
from Mexico will be but a few months, still he welcomes 
the opportunity of thanking the press, 
and music lovers of Mexico for their kindly support given 
the publication, as well as courtesies extended Mr. Tesch- 
Mexican Herald, Two 
Wagner & 


Successors 


Thrane, the 


Francisco on 


dramatic 


business houses 


and especially the 
Heuer & Co., 
Nagel, 


ner personally, 
Republics, El Mundo, Messrs. E. 
Levien, Germand Sauberlich, of H. 
Hermanos Arcaraz, Felipe Sandoval and Sefior Ruhland, 


| ous determination. 
| wins confidence and respect at once. 


suppose, 





| ionable 


opinion of musical matters as I find them. 
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| of the Mexican commission to the Paris Exposition of 


1900, to have a much larger typical orchestra than at the 
New Orleans or the World’s Fair at Chicago. Director 
Carlos Cutti has charge of the organizing and drilling of 
same 7 


Our Interests in California. 

ip an interview with Miss Emilie Frances Bauer, a 

member of the home staff of Toke Musica, Courier, 
I was greatly interested to learn the real object of her 
visit to the Pacific Coast. I found her a bright and 
charming woman and admirably adapted for the work she 
has undertaken, requiring such keen intelligence and zeal- 
There is something about her that 
“IT am not here,” 
“upon a gigantic advertising scheme, as many 
but to learn the real standard of musicians and 
the prospects of musical growth, that I may give to the 
world through Tue Courier a faithful and unprejudiced 
As New York 
is the great centre of the East so should San Francisco be 
of the West, all cities uniting in the desire for the ad- 
vancement and encouragement of art.” The lady expressed 
herself as being delighted to find so many good mu- 
sicians among us, praised the spirit of appreciation in the 
public and spoke encouragingly of the musical future of 
our city. She desires to extend to the profession an in- 
vitation to call upon her at her headquarters at Sherman, 
Clay & Co.’s that she may become personally acquainted 
with our artists and their views. 

“When they know I am a Western girl they will realize 
my sympathy,” she added with a smile. Miss Bauer prom- 
ises that San Francisco shall be well represented in the 
beautiful patriotic edition soon to be published as a na- 
tional musical record to reach throughout the entire musi- 
cal world.—Town Talk, San Francisco. 


she said, 


Pupils of Helene Maigille. 

A concert by the pupils of Mme. Helene Maigille is an- 
nounced for May 18 at Carnegie Lyceum. They will be 
assisted by George Lehmann, violinist. Emile Levo, 
accompanist. 

A Serrano Pupil. 

At a recent concert in Newark Miss Rosemarie Camp- 

bell, contralto, who is a pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Carlos A. 


De Serrano, made an excellent impression. She sang 
Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” “Es blinkt der Thau,” Rubin- 
stein, and “The Valley of the Sea,” Adams. 


Ottawa Choral Society. 


The second concert of the season of the Ottawa Choral 
Society, given recently, closed their first season, when 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was the work presented. Their 
Excellencies and suite were present, and musical and fash- 
Ottawa filled the Russell Theatre from pit to 
dome. 

The society’s chorus of 200 voices, orchestra of thirty- 
five instrumentalists, soloists, Mme. Eleanore Meredith, 
soprano, of New York; Miss Bessie Bonsall, contralto, 
Toronto, Ont.; Evan Williams, tenor, New York; D. 
Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone, London; organist, Hor- 
Mus. Bac., Montreal; conductor, J. Edgar 
College of Music, Ottawa, comprised 
The concert was in every respect a 


ace Reyner, 
Birch, principal 
those taking part. 


pronounced success. 


editor of Din Drutpfor Zeitung von Mexikos and Luis David. | 
| were constantly in evidence during the performance, and 


Mexico City is to have a semi-monthly musical periodi- 
cal. It is to be published by the Administracion del Mundo 
and called El Mundo Musical. Sefior Antonio Cuyas, the 
composer and critic of El Mundo, 
tastes of 


well-known musician, 


| music lovers in Mexico and guarantees of support re- 


ceived bids fair to launch the publication into smooth 
water at the outset. 
It is planned by Mariano de la Barcena, director of the 


government meteorological observatory and also member | 


Mr. Birch’s skill and thoroughness as a chorus trainer 


his choir sang with a precision and correctness of intona- 
tion that could only have resulted from careful and com- 
petent rehearsal. 

The orchestra, which was composed largely of Montreal 
instrumentalists, proved steady and reliable to a degree 
that contributed not a little to the success of a perform- 
ance that reflected credit on all concerned, and to Mr. 
Birch, the energetic conductor, who has labored long 
and hard to accomplish oratorio in Ottawa once more. 
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VICTOR THRANE, 


ALMA POWELL, 


soprano. 
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auuons, New York. 




















BosTON, Mass., May 1, 1898. 
N R. BISPHAM produced his adaptation of the Ger- 

man play “Adelaide” at the Hollis Street Theatre 
the afternoon of April 26 for the first time in Boston. He 
himself took the part of Beethoven. The other characters 
were impersonated by Miss Julia Opp (Adelaide), Miss 
Yvonne de Treville (Clara), Mrs. Walcot (Frau Fadin- 
ger), Mrs. Whiffen (Frau Seperl), and Perry Averill 
(Franz Lachner). 

I wish that Mr. Bispham, or the playwright, had not 
told us in the program that the action of the piece is about 
1815. 

And I wish that he had not been so precise for the fol- 
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and we regret it not. It returns again with the return of 
appetite. The beef of to-morrow will succeed to the mut- 
ton of to-day, as the mutton of to-day succeeded to the 
veal of yesterday. But when once the heart has been 
occupied by a beloved object, in vain would we attempt 
to supply the chasm by another. How easily are our 
desires transferred from dish to dish! Love only—dear, 
delusive, delighiful love, restrains our wandering appe- 
tites and confines them to a particular gratification!” 


ers 

And yet Mr. Bispham’s make-up was interesting, and 
he dealt out coffee- beans, quarreled with landlady and 
washerwoman, and showed that he was deaf in a manner 
to please the most exacting realist. 

Ah, Miss Julia Opp! I dislike a punster, and yet I 
wonder whether this Opp is not the stem of the word 
opulent. Forgive me, shade of Dr. Johnson! It is the 
end of the season. 

Miss Yvonne de Treville was a delight to the eye, and 
Mr. Averill sang “Adelaide” very well indeed. 

The play was preceded by a concert. Sam Franko led 
a small orchestra, which played Beethoven’s overture to 
“Egmont,” septet and theme and variations from the string 
quartet, op. 18, No. 5. Mrs. Tippett sang three Scotch 
songs, by Beethoven, with piano and ’cello accompant- 


| ment, taking the place at short notice of Miss Marguerite 


lowing reasons: (1) Franz Lachner, it is true, did meet | 


Beethoven in Vienna; but he did not go to that city until 
1822. In 1815 he was twelve years old. (2) In the play, 
about 1815, the song “Adelaide” is represented as new 
and just published. As a matter of fact it was composed 


Hall. 
* * »* 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend”—I prefer his “Mikado” or 
“Trial by Jury”’—was performed by the Cecilia under Mr 
Lang, April 27. For this concert seats were sold to the 


| public at large, and even then there were vacant 


in 1796, and the advertisement of Artaria & Co. in the | 


Wiener Zeitung February 8, 1797, reads: “Ganz neu.” 

(Von Lenz says that Rubini and Mario found the accent 

on the “#’ in Adelaide impossible in the Italian version; 

that Beethoven transposed the song to C for Rubini, “the 
difference between violet and blue, for B flat major is 

dreamy, better suited to the piano—and it is violet”.) (3) 

In the piece, the action of which is “about 1815,” Beethoven 

is represented as composing one of Clarchen’s songs. But 

the first performance of his music to “Egmont” was May 

24, 1810, on which occasion the two songs were sung by 

Antonie Adamberger. (For a curious scene between her 

and the composer see Beethoven's “Leben,” Vol. III., 

pages 135-136). 

I admire warmly the art of Mr. Bispham as a singer in 
opera, cantata, or recital. As a play actor he disappointed 
me; chiefly, no doubt, on account of the absurd sentiment- 
alism of the piece. 

Listening to the talk between the characters, I remem- 
bered the scene from “The Stranger” that made such an 
impression on Pendennis when he saw for the first time 
the “Fotheringay.” 

Tobias—“O, how refreshing after seven long weeks to 
feel these warm sunbeams once again. Thanks, 
bounteous heaven, for the joy I taste!” 

Francis to the Stranger—‘‘This old man’s share of earthly 
happiness can be but little. Yet mark how grateful 
he is for his portion of it.” 

The Stranger—“Because though old he is but a child in 
the leading-string of hope.” 

Francis—‘“Hope is the nurse of life.” 

The Stranger—“And her cradle—is the grave.” 

eal 

Or do you remember “The Rovers,” which was pub- 
lished in the Anti-Jacobin? Mr. Bisbing’s more im- 
passioned speeches recalled Matilda’s opening burst: 

“Oh, Casimere! how often have the thoughts of thee 
served to amuse these moments of expectation! What a 
difference, alas! Dinner—it is taken away as soon as over, 


seats. The chorus sang with beautiful tonal quality, with 
accuracy and with fine musical intelligénce. Unfortu- 
nately the orchestra was led with little or no discretion, 
and composer, chorus and soloists suffered thereby. The 
solo parts were sung by Miss Antoinette Trebelli, Miss 
Edmunds, Evan Williams, Max Heinrich and S$. A. Sarg- 
ent. Miss Trebelli’s voice is clear and pure, her technic is 
well grounded. She sang last Wednesday without any 
emotional display. Mr. Williams was not in voice. The 
most dramatic feature of the performance was the fainting 
of Mr. Heinrich as he was mocking the pilgrims. He 
fell into a chair. Miss Edmunds fanned his knees and a 
kindly young man, who evidently is not acquainted with 
Mr. Heinrich, brought him a glass of cold water. The 
singer recovered sufficiently to go through the fourth 
scene. 
sak 

You noticed above that Von Lenz had rooted in his 
brain the relations of tonalities with colors. I was read- 
ing last week George Moore’s “Drama in Muslin’’—'tis a 
fleshly book, a bitter, unpleasant book, and I would not 
commend it to the young person. And yet this is a 
philistine opinion—not unlike Dr. John Moore’s criticism 
of “CEdipus,” which he saw played in Potsdam (“View of 
Society and Manners in France, Switzerland and Ger- 
many,” 1803): “The circumstance of CEdipus being mar- 
ried to his mother, and having children by her, is highly 
disgusting, and the idea it gives of Providence and the 
conduct of the gods cannot have a good effect on the 
mind.” 

To go back to George. Here is a curious extract from 
his novel. I do not think it has been quoted in any 
music journal. It shows the influence of Zola’s methods 
over him at the time he wrote the story. You recognize 
in the whole book “ Au Bonheur des Dames” and “La 
Joie de Vivre.” 

Young women are in the rooms of a Dublin dress- 
maker: “With words of compliment and solicitation, the 
black-dressed assistant displayed the armouries of Venus— 
armouries filled with the deep blue of midnight, with the 


faint tints of dawn, with strange flowers and birds, with 
moths, and moons, and stars. Lengths of white silk clear 
as the notes of violins playing in a minor key; white pop- 
lin falling into folds statuesque as the bass of a fugue by 
Bach; yards of ruby velvet rich as an air of Verdi played 
on the piano; tender green velvet pastoral as hautboys 
heard beneath trees in a fair Arcadian vale; blue turquoise 
faille Francaise fanciful as the tinkling of a guitar 
twanged by a Watteau shepherd; gold brocade sump 
tuous as organ tones swelling through the jeweled twi- 
light of a nave; scarves and trains of midnight blue pro- 
found as the harmonic snoring of a bassoon; golden 
daffodils violent as the sound of a cornet; bouquets of 
pink roses and daisies charmful and pure as the notes 
of a flute: white faille, soft draperies of tulle, garlands of 
white lilac, sprays of white heather, delicate and resonant 
as the treble voices of children singing carols in dewy 
English woods; berthas, flounces, plumes, stomachers, 
lappets, veils, frivolous as the strains of a German waltz 
played on Liddell’s band.” 

Reading this extraordinary rhapsody, I do not know 
whether I should laugh cr applaud. 





* 


| * 


| 
I see that Mr. Towers can find no opera “la Pazza pet 
| Amore,” by Jacopo Ferretti. 

There is such an opera, however. Ferretti wrgte the 

| libretto and Coppola the music. It was performed at 
Rome in 1835 and at Brescia in 1836. 

Ferretti was born at Rc me in 1784 He died in 1852 
His picture is to be seen on page 32 of “Gaetano Doni 
zetti, numero unico nel primo centenario della sua nas 

| cita.” He was an esteemed librettist in his period 
The season of '97-8 is practically over. The twenty 
| fourth and last Symphony concert was given last evening 
The program was as follows: 
symenony No. 2, Beales. ..6...cccccccses Beethoven 
Overture to Rienzi. . er 
Prelude and Isolde’s Love-Death, from Tristan and 
TY ea ee ee Se, | 
Introduction to Act III. of Lohengrin... Wagner 
Overture to Tannhauser............. + Wagner 
The air in the hall was so hot and foul that it was a 
wonder the men could play at all. This undoubtedly ex- 
plained the occasional false intonation of certain wind 


e > % 


instruments. It was Mr. Paur’s last concert of a five year 
contract. He was welcomed warmly and was recalled en 
thusiastically more than once after the final overture 

The name of the conductor of the next season has not 
yet been given out. I understand that Mr. Higginson, in 
a speech to the orchestra last night before the concert, 
said that he did not know who would be the conductor, 
and I am told, although the speech seems extraordinary, 
that he added: “Let us all hope that it will be Mr. Paur.” 
If Mr. Higginson dees not know, what is the use of 
guessing? Will the next conductor come up the harbor, 
avoiding the mines, drawn by a swan? Or will he fall 
from heaven like manna? 
"ae 

These orchestral pieces were heard in Boston for the 
first time: 

Gernsheim, violin concerto in D major (Mr. Schnitz 
ler, October 23); Glazounoff, Lyric Poem, October 16; 
Loeffler, symphonic poem “Death of Tintagiles,” January 
8, March 19; Massenet, music to “Les Erinnyes,” January 
15; Paganini-Gorski, Caprice, A minor (Mr. Adamowski, 
January 15); Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Russian Easter,” Octo 
ber 23; Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Antar,” March 12; Strauss 
(Richard), “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” October 30; Strube. 
concerto for violin and orchestra, December 11; Tschai- 
kowsky, Italian Caprice, October 23 

Humperdinck’s prelude to “Hansel und Gretel,” Cha- 
brier’s “Espana” and Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto No. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


2 (Mr. Siloti) were played for the first time at these con- 


certs. They were not new to Boston. ; 
The symphonies played were as follows: 
Beach. Symphony in E minor. 
Beethoven. Symphonies 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and three move- 
ments from No. 9 


Berlioz. Symphonie Fantastique. 

Brahms. Symphonies 1, 3, 4. 

Dvorak. Symphony No. 5. 

Haydn. Symphony in C major, “!’Ours,” op .66; Sym- 


phony in G major (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 13). 


Mendelssohn. Symphony No. 3. 

Mozart. Symphony No. 46, in D major (Kéchel, No. 
504). Symphony, “Jupiter.” 

Raff. Symphony, “Im Walde.” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff. Symphony No. 2, “Antar.” 

Schubert. Unfinished Symphony. 

Schumann. Symphony No. 1, in B flat major; Symphony 
No. 4, in D minor. 

Sgambati. Symphony No. 1 in D major. 

Tschaikowsky. Symphony No. 5; Symphony, “Pathe 
tique.” 

The soloists who made their appearance for the first 


ime at these concerts were: 

Singers: Mrs. Titus (October 30), Miss Stein (November 
27), Mr. Staudig] (January 1), Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies 
(March 19), Mrs. Jacoby (April g). 

Violinists: Miss Mead, January 29. 

Pianists: Mr. Jonas (November 20), Mr. Siloti (February 
5), Mrs. Wienzkowska (April 24). 

The soloists in all were as follows: 

Singers: Mrs. Henschel, Mrs. Titus, Mrs. Jacoby, Miss 
Stein, Mr. Firangcon-Davies, Mr. Staudigl—6. 

Violinists: Messrs. Schnitzler, Kneisel (4), Loeffler (2), 
Adamowski, Miss Mead—s. 

’Cellists: Messrs. Schroeder and Schulz—2. 

Pianists: Messrs. Joseffy, Siloti, MacDowell, Jonas, Mrs 
Zeisler and Mrs. Wienzkowska—6. 


> es 

list of singers and players that did not 
the market—Sembrich, 
Plangon, Campanari, Bispham, 
Ysaye, Marteau, Gérardy, Pugno, Josef Hofmann. And of 
these Nordica, Campanari, Ysaye, Marteau, 
Gérardy, Pugno, Hofmann at least appeared at Symphony 
concerts in other cities. 


But think of the 
appear, although they were 
Melba, Nordica, Gadski, 


in 


Plangon, 


x * * 


The list of soloists as a whole was weak. Five were 


members of the orchestra. 


SF: 

Composers oi orchestral and instrumental works, count- 
ing Mr. Loefiler as an American citizen, were thus dis- 
tributed: German, 18; French, 6; American, 3; Russian, 3; 
Italian, 2; Bohemian, 2; Norwegian, 1; Pole, 1. 

The number of instrumental performers according to 


nationality are: German, 45; Russian, 10; French, 9; 
American, 6; Bohemian, 3; Italian, 2; Norwegian, 1, 
Pole, 1 


Beethoven led with twelve performances, Wagner fol- 


lowed with nine, then came Tschaikowsky with eight. 


x * 


The memorable performances—memorable for brilliance 

were those oi “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” “Scheherazade,’ 
Tschaikowsky’s symphonies and piano concertos, Mac- 
Dowell’s “Indian Suite” and Piano Concerto No. 2, 
Loeffler’s “Death Tintagiles.” The performances 
symphonies by Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven and Brahms 
were often disappointing, with the exception perhaps of 
the orchestral movements from Beethoven's ninth 


of of 


« * 


m 

On the other hand, the performances of the Kneisel 
Quartet were of the highest standard throughout. 

The chief novelties at these concerts were: 

Haydn’s D major Quartet, op. 50, No. 6; Beethoven’: 
Quintet in E flat, op. 16; B rahms’ Sonata for clarinet and 
piano, E flat, op. 120, No. 2; Brahms’ Quartet in C minor, 


op. 51, No. 1; abe atte ho Quartet in F major, op. 22; | 


| Schulz Quartet and the 


l'schaikowsky’s Piano — : piano trio by César Franck; 
Foote’s Piano Quintet, op. 
Messrs 


The assisting musicians a these pianists: 


Joseffy, Siloti, Proctor, Foote, Mrs. Szumowska and Mrs. 
ilopekirk; these singers: Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
Roland and Max Heinrich; Mr. Weiss, oboe; Mr. Pour- 
tan (3) clarinet, Mr. Hackebarth (2) horn, Mr. Litke (2) 
bassoon, Mr. Zach, viola, and Mr. Keller, double bass 
The works perfc nee were as follows: Locatelli, sonata 
for ‘cello; Mozart, Quartet in C major, Quintet in G 
minor; Haydn, Quartet in D major, op. 50, No. 6: Bee- 
thoven, Quintet in & flat, op. 16; Sonata for piano and 


‘cello in A major, Quartet in E flat major, op. 74; Quartet 
in C major, op. 59, “No 3; variations from Quartet, op. 18, 


No. 5; Quartet in A minor, op. 132; Schubert, Octet, op 
166; i piano quintet; Quartet in A major, op. 41, 
No. 3; Brahms, Sonata for clarinet and piano, E flat, op. 
120, No. 2; Quartet in C minor, op. 51, No. 1; Smetana, 
quartet, “Aus meinem Leben”; César Franck, piano trio, 
op. No. 1; Tschaikowsky, Quartet in F major, op. 22, 
piano trio; Saint-Saéns, piano quartet, op. 41; Borodine, 
Quartet in D major, No. 2; Foote, piano quintet, op. 38 


(MS.), as well as certain songs by Schubert and five vocal 
quartets by Henschel 
x * x 
And what of the season as a whole? 
How 


or even moderate, 


many of them does 


pleasure?, 


There were many concerts. 
one recall with keen, 

The ill-fated Banda Rossa made its first appearance here 
November 8. The audiences were enthusiastic—and small 
Marcella Sembrich was here November 23 and Novem 
Her singing was an unalloyed delight. The audi 
the 


ber 25. 


ences were a sad commentary on boasted musical 


civilization of the town. 

Mr. Loeffler’s remarkable settings of poems by Baudel 
aire and Verlaine for voice, and viola were first 
heard November 30. 


Guilmant played the organ December 8 and 9 


piano 


Marteau gave recitals January 12 and 15 

Rummel reappeared here February 4. 

Siloti gave his first recital February 12 

Ysaye and Pugno made their first appearance February 
17. This was Mr. in Boston. 
Audiences again lamentably small 

Jean Gérardy reappeared here 
and Pugno. 


Pugno’s first appearance 


February 18 with Ysaye 


First appearances here in opera (Damrosch & Ellis 
Company) were Ibos, February 21; Boudouresque, Feb 
ruary 21; Toronta, February 21; Mrs. Staudigl, Febru 
ary 25. 

Josef Hofmann reappeared at a Thomas concert March 
26 

Theodore Thomas and his orchestra gave concerts 
March 22 with Ysaye, March 24 with Nordica, March 26 
with Hofmann. 

Most admirable ensemble concerts were given April 16 


by Ysaye, Marteau, Gérardy, Lachaume (D’Indy’s piano 


quartet, op. 7, first time), and April 23 by Ysaye, Mar- 
teau, Bendix, Gérardy, Lachaume (piano quartet No. 1, 


by Fauré, and César Franck’s piano quintet for first time). 
\udiences lamentably small. 


* 


* * 


Other first appearances were: Miss Eustis, November 4 


Miss Wesselhoeft, December 1; Hugh Codman, Decem- 
ber 16; Carlo Buonamici, January 17; Miss Josie Hart- 
man, February 2; Francis Rogers, February 17. Miss 
Eustis, Miss Wesselhoeft and Mr. Rogers sang; Mr 
Buonamici and Miss Hartman are pianists; Mr. Cod 
man is a violinist. Miss Florence Terrell, pianist, made 
| her first appearance here at a Sembrich concert Novem- 
| ber 27. 
es * 
String quartet concerts were given by the Ondricek 


Boston String Quartet 


| dealing 


x * « 
The chief works sung by the Cecelia were Bruch’s 
“Odysseus,” December 2, when H. L. Chase, baritone, 
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“Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” 
‘Golden 


Huniperdinck’'s 
Boston); 


made his début; 
Sullivan’s 


January 13 (first time in 
Legend,” April 27 
i 
The Handel and Haydn sang “The Messiah,” December 
19 and 20; “Arminius,” February 7; “Redemption,” April 
10. At the first performance of “The Messiah” E. Leon 
Rains made his début in Boston 
x * » 
No new grand opera was performed here The Dam 
rosch-Ellis season—February 21 to March 12—was dis 


(Melba 
February 24 
March 2 


Stehmann), 


Salignac, Campanari, 
“Siegfried” (Nor 

“Flying Dutch- 
March 4 
February 


tinguished by the “Barber” 
Boudouresque), 


sispham), 


Carbone, 
dica, Kraus, Breuer, 
man” (Gadski, Bispham, 
Melba Violetta 
26. Nordica appeared here 
hilde 


Breuer, 
the first 
the 


sang here for time 


first time as Britnn- 


lor 


season otherwise was mediocre 


February 25. The 
x * » 


First performances here of light opera: “The Highway- 


man,” October 25; “The Idol’s Eye,” January 3; “The 
Bride Elect,” January 3; “A Normandy Wedding,” Janu- 
ary 24; “Queen of the Ballet,” February 7, by the First 
Corps of Cadets 

ye 


There were other concerts or recitals, as those in which 


Miss Rose Stewart, Miss Marguerite Hall, the Henschels, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max and Miss Heinrich, Wilhelm Hein 
rich, Miss Little, Miss Edmands, Miss Miller, Mrs. Edith 
Woods, G. W. Proctor and others appeared 
. + ¢ 

The doubie bass clarinet was played for the first time in 
Boston by Mr. Kohli at the Symphony concert January 8 
It played the bass clarinet part in Mr. Loeffler’s “Death 

Puitie HALE 


of Tintagiles 


Another Lankow Pupil 


Nellie Sabin Hyde, whose splendid contralto voice was 
heard to such advantage in the concert of the Clinton 
Vocal Club, Brooklyn, last week, is a pupil of Mme. Anna 
Lankow. Madame Lankow’s pupils are being heard in 


many concerts this season and invariably score success 
Mrs. Hadden-Alexander. 


Here is one of this successful artist's latest press notices 
elative to her recent recital in Manc N. H 

While this was Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s first appear 
ance in Manchester it is sincerely to be hoped that it will 
for it is a privilege which those in 


hester 


be far from her last, 

New Hampshire seldom enjoy to listen to an artist who 
combines such perfection of technic and pedaling with 
such delicate shading of expression. She not only pos- 


sesses al] the finish which years of the most capable school- 
ing bestow, but is fortunate enough to have of those 
rarely sympathetic natures which m ake possible a soulful 
execution of a nposer’s score—a nature which ieels 
what the inspiration of the writer was when the composi- 
tion was produced, and whose fingers operate in harmony 
week F * 
Naturally, since 
been favored with 
voser, MacDowell, h 
place upon the program 
a fortunate coincidence, 
response to a request Irom a 
was so. H Sonata Tragica,” 


one 


co! 


Alexander hz ol iate 
foremost com 
had the most prominent 

This was by many considered 
and it was, indeed, partially in 
number of musicians that it 
that wonderful production 
with humanity in its life struggle, was given with 
rare power and delicacy, and the fourth and final move 
with its joyful pzan of soul-victory and final happi 


Mrs 
tutela 


age 


works 


Hadden- is 
by America’s 


1s 


is “ 


ment, 
ness, came to the appreciative like a sermon and a bene 
diction. * ° 

In short, Mrs Alexander fully proved all of the repu 
tation she brought with her, and showed unquestionably 


the results of her long and careful study both at home and 
abroad. That she in no way showed the strain of her long 
and taxing program spoke much for her.—Manchester (N 
H.) Union. 
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BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL Govnem. 
BERLIN, April 16, 1898. 


HE very last one of the big subscription concerts of 

the present season, the tenth symphony evening of 

the Royal Orchestra, took place at the Opera House a 

week ago to-day and really marks the close of the hyper- 
trophical Berlin musical era of 1897-8. 

The concert itself had a simple, well selected, strictly 
classical program, which opened with Cherubini’s “Anac- 
reon” overture. The divine serenity which reigns supreme 
in the allegro portion of this work was a trifle heavily, 
but very precisely, and not without verve, interpreted. 
Much finer though and matchlessl; beautiful was the per- 
formance of Schubert’s unfinished symphony, which Wein- 
gaertner read with loving sympathy, an utter absence of 
all striving for outward effects and, above all, a noble 
simplicity of interpretation which brought out all the more 
strongly its great inherent beauty. The slow movement 
was not taken in such a dragging manner as is often done 
by others and whereby the movement seems an over-long 
one. The remarkable fine quality of the woodwind shone 
to the greatest advantage in this work. 

Not so much praise can I bestow upon the perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, which, as usual, 
closed the cycle of these concerts. Weingaertner’s inter- 
pretation of it is too stilted and not quite natural. He 
exaggerates in many ways, notably in the matter of the 
tempi for the two inner movements, of which he takes 
the scherzo much too fast and the adagio considerably too 
slowly. Also, although he conducts the giant work en- 
tirely from memory, he does not give one the impression 
that he stands above it or that he has completely mas- 
tered its contents. His movements are wavering and in 
some episodes even undecided, as if he was waiting to 
take his cue from the orchestra, instead of the opposite 
being the case. Altogether the interpretation was a con- 
firmation of my previously and now repeatedly expressed 
opinion that the ninth symphony is not one of Wein- 
gaertner’s battle horses. 

Perfectly inadequate was the interpretation of the last 
movement, but for this Weingaertner can be blamed only 
in so far as he was concerned in the choice of the four 
soloists. These were the worst J] have so far witnessed 
at any but the lowest of provincial performances of Bee- 
thoven’s work. That the Royal Opera should not have 
been able to furnish a better solo quartet from its per- 
sonnel and that better outward assistance could not be se- 
cured is almost incredible. The basso Rolle should have 
been mustered out long ago, even from the Singakademie 
solo forces, to which he belongs with cast-iron pertinacity. 
His voice is played out and his delivery absolutely igno- 
ble. Dr. Ludwig Wuellner, the tenor without a voice, 
was out of his element entirely in Beethoven’s music. His 
delivery of the B flat solo episode and also of the con- 
certed parts was painfully toneless. These things cannot 





























be declaimed, they must be sung, and that Wuellner can- 
not do. Therefore, except on the strength of the con- 
ductor’s personal friendship for the singer, I fail to see 
what could have induced Herr von Weingaertner to se- 
lect Herr Dr. Wuellner. On the program Frau Goetze 
was given as the alto soloist, but for some reason not 
explained this excellent vocalist did not sing and her 
place was taken by Miss Rothauser, who remained en- 
tirely inaudible. Miss Dietrich was the soprano and her 
little soubrette voice could, of course, not suffice for the 
high notes demanded by Beethoven. 
The Royal Opera House chorus, though placed behind 
the orchestra and though numerically inadequate for the 
task, fought nobly. Especially the men did very well 
and again demonstrated the fact that a handful of profes- 
} 


sional trained singers can do more than a lot of amateur | 
vocalists. 
Felix Weingaertner is now officially announced as the | 
conductor of the ten symphony evenings of the Royal 
Orchestra to be given during the coming season of 


1898-9. 


*_ * * 


The lieder recital of the baritone Eugen Robert-Weiss 
at the Singakademie was only sparsely attended. The pro- 
gram was of the usual order, giving after Beethoven's 
“Adelaide” some Schubert, Schumann and Brahms songs, 
all of which were delivered with good musical taste and | 
a clear pronunciation of the text. On the whole, how- 
ever, there was a lack of virility in nearly all of Herr 
Robert-Weiss’ offerings. He drags many songs unmer- 
cifully, and through an over use of the mezza voce his 
singing sounds a bit affected, not to say effeminate. The 
quality of his voice is sweet and pleasing, but there is little 
stamina to it. As a parlor singer Herr Robert-Weiss 
would be probably more acceptable than he is on the 
cencert platform. 


* * * 


The concert of Clarence Eddy, which after one post- 
ponement owing to a slight indisposition on the part of 
Miss Ettinger was given at the Philharmonic last night, 
proved a very pronounced success and quite a social as 
well as artistic event in the American colony here. It was 
attended also by all the organists and many students of 
the “king of instruments” living in the German capital. 
A resumé of the brilliant affair I sent you in a cable dis- 
patch and I can now only corroborate and enlarge upon 
what I forwarded by electricity. 

The program was a highly interesting one, giving the 
most ample scope to the French composers of our day, 
who are almost the only ones that write extensively for 
the organ. Thus we heard for the first time in Berlin a 
symphony in D minor, op. 42, for organ and orchestra, 
by Alexandre Guilmant, the greatest of living French 
organists and a composer of highest merit. Of the three 


eileen ahr vdlan toner inal 





movements of his symphony I liked best a very fanciful 


skillful use of the several reed solo stops of the organ of 
the Philharmonic, which, by the bye, is an old and by no 
means very perfect instrument. Under the circumstances 
Mr. Eddy’s effective registration is all the more wonder- 
ful. The same was displayed also to the fullest advantage 
and in most refined style in Saint-Saéns’ fantaisie in D flat, 
op. 101, and in a celestially colored slow movement in G 
by Theodore Dubois, which bears the somewhat preten- 
tious title “In Paradiso,” or, as the composer puts it, “In 
Paradisum.”” The latter would mean “entering paradise,” 
while I suppose he meant to convey an idea of how he 
imagines his musical paradise to be. His description, 
however, does not tally with my own imagination, in 
which Bach holds a prominent place at the organ; Bee- 
thoven, who has recovered physical hearing, giving the 
grand old man themes for improvisation, and Wagner and 
Berlioz vying with each other in a side bet to see who 
could catch the whole and most quickly and effectively 
orchestrate the same. 

An organ piece which interested me most intensely was 
a double theme with variations in C minor by Samuel 


. Ny |%nd sympathetic Pastorale in A, in which Mr. Eddy made 


| Rousseau. It is dedicated to Mr. Eddy and is beautiful 


as well as technically well worked. 
But Mr. Eddy also gave us some Germar music in a 
rattlingly good performance of the Bach D minor Toc- 


| cata and Fugue, the same which in Tausig’s well-known 


arrangement for piano is so often butchered by concert 
and other clawers of the ivories. Only when you hear 
this work on a grand organ you get a real idea of its 
grandeur and beauty. I wish the piano fiends would let 
the organ music alone. They have enough in the Wohl 
temporirtes Klavier and should leave the G minor and A 


| minor organ fugues as well as the above D minor toccata 
and fugue for the instrument for which they were created 


by Bach. 

In the Bach work, as well as in the rarely performed, 

because exceedingly difficult, E flat minor Concertsatz by 
Louis Thiele, Mr. Eddy displayed such pedal technic as 
I have not heard here in Berlin, and he roused the audi 
ence to repeated and very stormy outbreaks of applause, 
scoring at the close of the concert a fourfold hearty recall 
upon the platform. 
About Miss Rose Ettinger’s singing I cabled that she 
captivated the immense audience by her rare beauty of 
voice and style, and that is just exactly what she did 
I have written so much about her on former occasions 
that it would be like carrying coals to one of the newly 
equipped American coaling stations to attempt saying 
more. Only this much I want to say, that outside of the 
coy beauty and purity of style displayed in the Mozart 
“Il re pastore” aria (with violin obligato) and the admira 
ble flexibility of voice and cleanliness in execution in 
the coloratura of the well-known aria from David's “Perle 
du Brésil,” I was now able to discover also soul and an 
amount of sentiment of which I had not before thought 
her possessed. It was displayed in “Solvejg’s Lied,” by 
Grieg, which Miss Ettinger, upon numerous and most 
enthusiastic recalls, gave as an encore. Her medium has 
broadened out considerably, and it would now seem as ii 
Miss Ettinger would soon be possessed of a soprano voice 
of great richness and velvety quality of tone as well as 
purity and height. These voices are very rare, especially 
in coloratura singers, but Miss Ettinger’s filled the vast 
hall of the Philharmonie with a big, round tone that could 
be distinctly heard from one end to the other 

The Philharmonic Orchestra played under Kapell- 
meister Rebicek’s direction the Gluck “Iphigenie in Aulis” 
overture, and performed the accompaniments to the vocal 
selections and the orchestral part in the Guilmant sym 
phony in very satisfactory style. Altogether this was one 
of the most enjoyable concerts of the entire season. 

** * 

A concert by another organ virtuoso took place at the 
new Emperor William Memorial Church on the previous 
afternoon. It was given by Prof. Dr. H. Reimann, the 
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organist of that church and one of the best performers in 
Berlin. He has at his command a fine new instrument, 
but the acoustics of the church are such that through an 
overdose of reverberation much of the quick passage work 
is lost to the ear and rapid changes of harmony sound 
frequently blurred. Nevertheless I enjoyed Professor 
Reimann’s solo work on the organ, which consisted of 
Bach’s C minor “Passacaglia,” the Liszt Fantaisie and 
Fugue upon the name of Bach, a Prelude in E by Saint- 
Saéns, and the Adagio and final Allegro from Widor’s 
G minor organ symphony very much. 

Less musicianly were Prof. Reimann’s accompaniments, 
especially the use of double notes in solo stops when 
playing response to a phrase of the solo singer. This latter 
was Frau Professor Blanck-Peters, who has a well trained 
soprano voice and sings in true oratorio style. She was 
heard in the “With verdure clad” aria from “The Crea- 
tion,” recitative and aria from “Paulus” and an aria from 
“Joshua,” all three of which she gave with unexception- 
ally nice musical phrasing and delivery 

Incidentally I want to make mention of a meeting be- 
tween Herr Prof. Dr. Reimann and Clarence Eddy, which 
would seem to show that, although he is a great organist, 
Herr Prof. Reimann is not the most courteous or amiable 
of colleagues. 

One day last week Mr. Eddy called at the Royal Li 
brary to pay his respects to Dr. Reimann, the librarian 
The janitor directed Mr. Eddy to where Dr. Reimann was 
standing. Mr. Eddy went up to him and said: “If I am 
not mistaken this is Dr. Reimann. Permit me to present 
my card, for I presume you have forgotten me.” He 
stared at Mr. Fddy in a peculiar manner and said, “Oh, 
no, I remember you.” He did not offer his hand nor ask 
Mr. Eddy to be seated, but continued to stare, and finally 
blurted out, “You must excuse me, but it is customary 
here for one to remove his hat upon entering a room.” 
Mr. Eddy had forgotten this custom, there being no ladies 
present and the place seeming like a public office, and Mr 
Eddy held in one hand his card and in the other his um- 
brella. Mr. Eddy apologized, and, of course, immediately 
took off his hat. Dr. Reimann allowed him to stand, and 
he could easily see that his presence was not welcome 
However, Mr. Eddy forced the conversation and said 
“On behalf of a pupil of mine in America whom T have 
advised to come to Berlin and study with you I wish to 
Without 
thanking Mr. Eddy Professor Reimann replied very 


ask your terms and conditions for instruction.” 


roughly, “I do not give lessons any more 

Mr. Eddy then ventured a few other remarks, but Pro 
fessor Reimann’s manner was so brusque that Mr. Eddy 
said: “I will not disturb you longer. Good day.” Pro 
fessor Reimann did not offer to shake hands, nor did he 
invite Mr Eddy to call again 

“Such a reception,” Mr. Eddy said to me, “I certainly 
did not expect, and was surprised that anybody could be 
so rude and lacking ‘ourtesy, particularly as I came 
not as a stranger, for during my last visit to Berlin, two 
years ago, Professor Reimann showed me a great deal of 
attention and was exceedingly cordial, to the extent of 
showing me the organ in the church-where he played and 
inviting me to give a recital there. This time he did not 
mention in his paper my concert, which had long been 
announced for the 15th inst. at the Philharmonie, nor even 
did he acknowledge the receipt of some tickets which I 
sent him for the same.’ 


*- + + 


The program of last Wednesday night's Philharmonic 
Popular Concert was more interesting to me than to per 
haps anybody else in the very large audience, for it con- 
tained my miniature suite, “Love Novel,” which was very 
nicely performed under Herr Rebicek’s direction. Resides 
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this, the first part of the program contained of orchestral 
numbers Tschaikowsky’s “1812"’ overture and the string 
quartet movement in A flat yclept “Music of the Spheres,” 
| by Rubinstein. 

The second section of the program opened with the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto, which that young genius 
of the fiddle, Arthur Argiewicz, performed with beautiful, 
mellow tone, round and satisfactory technic, clean in 
tonation, good bowing, and above all with sound, not 
sentimental, musical conception. The young fellow was 
heartily and most deservedly applauded. 

Then I heard a Bridal Song for four part mixed chorus, 





| accompanied by two French horns and a harp, and com 
posed by Adolf Jensen. My curiosity in anticipation of 
this work, which was unknown to me, was greater than 
| the satisfaction I derived from hearing it. The combina 
| tion for the accompaniment is also something which | 
shall never feel tempted to imitate 
| This work was sung by the Otto Schmidt Chorus, which 
| loeal singing organization, under the direction of its 
founder, from whom it also takes its name, gave in the 
third and final portion of the program a decent render 


ing of Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis Night.” The soli 


were sung by Miss M. Richter, alto; Heinrich Grahl 
tenor, and Emil Severin, bass, in a manner that befitted, 
but hardly very much benefited, the performance as a 
whole. 


> » * 


As this was Easter week, and Easter music is not made 
a matter of display here and really is not made as much of 
in the churches themselves as is done in the United States, 
I have now nothing further to write about in the way of 
performances, and to tell the truth I am not particularly 
sorry. The approach of Lenten is very welcome aiter 
so severe a musical season as was the one of 1897-8 


> 7 7 


Arthur Nikisch’s conducting of a Tannhauser perforn 
ance at Hamburg last Wednesday night for the benefit 
of the Journalisten und Schriftsteller Verein’s pensior 
fund is described in the Hamburg papers as the musical 
event of the season. It seems to have been eminently 


successful in every way, for, besides the enthu 





provoked and which is said to have been “unpar 
the pension fund was the gainer to the amount of 2,550 
marks 


Jean Lassalle has arrived in Berlin and will be heard 
‘as guest” at the Royal Opera House next Thursday night 
in his favorite part of “William Tell.” 


. - * 


The sad news just reaches me that Herr Dr. Oscar Paul, 
for many years professor of music at the Leipsic Uni 
versity and musical editor of the Leipsic Tageblatt, died 
there yesterday quite suddenly at the age of sixty-two 
Among his very many pupils who will mourn his Ss 
there are quite a number of Americans, by whom Prof 
Dr. Paul was much beloved, because of his universal 
kindness and amiability, as well as the personal interest 


he always took in the welfare of his pupils 


* . * 
Franz Rummel is back in Berlin I have not 

the pleasure of seeing the great pianist personally 
but the man who knows everything that is going on in tl 
German capital, my barber, told me that he had had the 
honor of shaving Mr. Rummel. He also told me to my 
sorrow that my old friend Franz did not look very well 
and that he was undergoing a special massage and nerve 


cure treatment at a private sanatorium, as Mr. Rummel 


P . ’ ; 2 
| is suffering from neurasthenia and insomnia. Piano play 
| ing has been forbidden him for the next six months, and 
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an entire rest from all study and even thinking of music 
is strictly ordered, and will be, as far as such a thing is 
possible with a musician and thinker like Rummel, ad 


hered to 


Dippel, the tenor, who has been in New York once be 
fore, has just closed a two years’ contract with Grau for 
the Metropolitan Opera House Company. Dippel was 
until now engaged at the Vienna Court Opera, but could 
not get along well with the director and conductor 
Gustav Mahler 

* * * 

In a former budget I made mention of the important 
building alterations that are going to be made upon the 
property of the Messrs. Sacerdoti & Landeker, owners of 
the Philharmonic I now learn that not only will they 
build a second concert hall adjoining the Philharmonie, 
which new hall is to be dubbed Beethoven Hall, will seat 


ibout a thousand persons and is to be opened on Jan- 


uary 1 next, but they will also erect a new front building, 
which is to be used as the future home of the Stern Con 
rvatory, the oldest of the Berlin music schools, founded 
1 1850. It is hoped that the new building will be ready 
for occupancy by March 1, 1899, and at that date the 


Stern Conservatory will be removed from its present 
quarters in Wilhelmstrasse 20 to the new or situated at 


Bernburgerstrasse 224. This new building will be specially 


erected with a view to the requirements of the conserva 

tory. There will be no less than twenty-four different 

rooms and a conservatory hall which will seat 300 per 

sons, and will contain a modernly equipped little operatic 

stage for trial performances to be given by the pupils of 
the Stern Conservatory 

> ” * 
Richard Strauss is now definitely engaged at the Berlin 
l chances and 


talk of his engagen t as successor to Anton Seidl 


> > > 

My handsome, curly-headed assistant Leonard Liebling 
ust walks into the office and tells me of his engagement 
to Miss Genevieve Walz, from Santa Fé, New Mexico 
She is a ref d, pretty and awfully sweet, genuine Ameri 
an girl. Now. you know why Mr. Liebling has not been 
writing music for the last month or s« It was the same 
thing witl rthur M. Abs when | got spoony upon 
Miss Clara, now Mr Abell; but I suppose I have to 
stand that sort of thing, and just as soon as I have found 
a good, reliable Berlin assistant he goes and gets himself 
matrimonially entangled, and I have to look out for an 
other one Leonard Liebling will leave Berlin for New 
York in June \ t sequens! 

s © 8 

\mong the « rs at Tne Musica Courtrer’s Berlin 

ce during the past week were Miss Minnie Dilthey 
tl New York sopran vhose operatic director ab 
sconded from Kiel without paying up salaries in full. Th 
plucky young lady is without a job for the moment, but 
she eady had idvantageous offer from Carlsbad, 
where she may be heard during the coming summer 

Clarence Eddy, from Chicago 

Mrs. Max Bendix, from Chicag 





Miss Cathleen Salzer, from Chicago 
These two la s are going to take vocal lessons hers 


from Mrs. Dr. Arthur Levysohn 


Theodore Reuss Berliu special correspondent and 
manager for the London Union Telegram Company and 
Reuter’s Finance Chronicl Arthur van Eweyk, the 
American baritone, residing in Berlin; Max Loewengard 
musical litterateur, con ser and pedagogue of theory at 
the conservatory O. F 
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Court Pianist to H H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
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A PATRIOTIC EDITION. 
4 ae 
ITHIN a few months, at the proper time and 
under the proper conditions, THe MUsIcAL 
Courter proposes to issue a great Patriotic Epr- 
TION, which will give an exhaustive history of the 


| past and present condition of the AMERICAN Mu- 


SICIAN, composer, player, singer and conductor and 
teacher, and the prospects for the future of this 
large and influential class of our citizens. The con- 
ditions are such that it has become necessary to in- 
form the world of the extent of our National musi- 
cal life, of the character of our professional musi- 
cians, of the work they are doing, of the difficulties 
they are laboring under, of the nature of their 
struggle and of the impediments in the path of 
their success. 

These impediments can be and will be removed, 
but it requires a combined impulse with an enthu- 
siastic motive such as the cause itself propagates to 
bring about the great reforin that will result in the 
NATIONALIZATION OF AMERICAN Music AND Mu- 
SICIANS. 

The Patriotic Epition will illustrate what the 
present condition is and it will cover the whole 
American field from the State of Maine to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Eastern section will be handled throughout 
the New England States by our Boston office. The 
Central West will be in the hands of our well- 
known representative, Mrs. Florence French, whose 
identification with this paper in Chicago is known 
Mr. John E. Hall, who 


for the past twelve years has had charge of our Chi- 


throughout the country. 


cago office, will co-operate in various directions 
throughout the West in the work to be done for the 


edition. 
For the Pacific Coast work we have selected our 
Brooklyn representative, Miss Emilie Frances 


Bauer, who is now in San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of expediting the work on the coast and as 
far East as Denver. 

The Northwest will be in charge of our es- 
teemed correspondent, “Acton Horton,” at Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. J. H. Harris, of Kansas City, who 
for years past has done faithful work for this paper, 
will survey the field in her section. Mr. Homan, 
of Cincinnati, will have charge of Ohio and the 
section impinging upon his city. 

This part of the Union as far south as the Po- 
tomac will be handled from the home office. 

We propose to make the Parriotic Epition the 
most comprehensive compendium of the status of 
one class of artists and professional people that has 
ever been published, and its appearance and distri- 
bution will constitute a perfect epitome of the pres- 
ent condition of music and musicians of America. 

The main features of the work are ready for in- 
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rious branch offices. of the paper on and after 


April 13. 


NOTICE ON PATRIOTIC EDITION. 


Neer the American and Patriotic Musical 
League nor any member or representative of 


that League can insert in the MusitcaL CourRIeR 
Patriotic Epition any portraits, illustrations, 
advertisements or articles, as no one connected with 











that League has any authorization from this paper 
to do so. 

The only method of securing representation in 
that edition is directly through this office. 

If any musicians or artists have made arrange- 
ments for the insertion of their portraits or sketches 
through any persons or parties not associated di- 
rectly with this office, any loss sustained must fall 
on themselves, as this paper is not responsible for 
any agreements made with persons not connected 
with THe Musica Courter Company. 

All representatives of this paper carry with them 
credential cards, numbered, with the United States 
flag printed thereon and signed by S. T. Driggs, 
secretary, and unless they can show these cards 
they are not entitled to make any contracts or ar- 
rangements for THE Courter or its Patriotic Edi- 


tion. 


W E will not eat philopena with Spain! 


ty is said in Boston that the fund subscribed for 

a new music hall will be used to purchase the 
site of the present Providence station at Park 
square for the purpose of erecting the music hall 
on that spot, as the new depot is to be located near 
the suburbs in course of the next year. The place 
is central and easily accessible for carriages, and 
is also surrounded by the trolley system. Steinert 
Hall is three minutes’ walk from the spot 


LL the musical people who advertise in the 
monthly paper of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, called the Record, are doing a good service to 
that firm, because they pay toward the expense of 
advertising the publications of the Oliver Ditson 
Company. It is really commendable, and illus- 
trates that musicians will not only purchase their 
sheet music from a house, but help that house out 
by advertising in its monthly circular or bulletin, 
so that its expenses may be reduced. As our Mr. 
Hale is the editor of the Record it must be a very 
readable publication, and must be closely allied to 
our own, but we believe the Oliver Ditson Com 
pany should not charge the musicians for advertis- 
ing in the Ditson publications; those cards should 
all go in for nothing, for the advertisers are Ditson 
customers, and that should be suffcient 


ALTER DAMROSCH 
daily papers in interviews, which must be 
false, that he is to retire from conducting; which 


is reported in the 


must be false, we say, for he has accepted an en- 
gagenient to conduct the orchestra at the Pitts- 
burg Exposition this fall, where Victor Herbert 
will conduct his brass band. If Bandmaster Herbert 
will now arrange his programs so that he will not 
he attend the lat 
when he, 


interfere with Damrosch can 
ter’s concerts and learn what 
later on, conducts the Pittsburg Symphony series. 
Pittsburg must be congratulated, for it is a rare 


thing to have Damrosch and Herbert as conductors 


to avoid 


at the same-event. There is a great futu,e ahead for 
Pittsburg, although its real musical future may be 
behind, considering all the conditions. 

regret if it were 
\nton Seidl is 


T would be a cause of universal 
true that the estate of the late 
too small to give an income to his widow, but such 
is report. Seidl conducted many concerts for 
charities free of charge, and advantage was con- 
stantly taken of his kindness in that direction. This 
custom of American musical people of givirg their 
professional service gratis has nearly bankrupted the 
whole musical life. We can imagine nothing more 
antagonistic to ethics than the gratuitous inter- 
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ference of an artist with the income of his brother 
artist, and such interference constantly occurs 
when musicians sing or play for nothing, for it 
prevents the engagement of those who will give 
their services for pay only. Mr. Seidl did not make 
a practice of conducting for nothing, but he re- 
ceived a very inadequate reward for much of his 
work. 

Of course the orchestral situation here is 
responsible for this, together with Grau’s foreign 
system. Grau paid Seidl $300 a week for all his 
rehearsals and immense work. Melba received 
$1,500 a night, and the De Reszkés about $5,000 to 
$6,000 a week between them. Then Seidl had to 
participate in the disastrous speculative orchestral 
tours in order to keep his orchestra in condition. 
The Philharmonic paid $2,500 a year in former 
seasons, which is a remuneration entirely too low. 
The Sunday night concerts were directed (including 
rehearsal) for $100, a salary too insignificant to 
contemplate with patience, but an inheritance of the 
Grau régime. The high-salary crime of the foreign 
system was another cause of Seidl’s inability to get 
an income. When it all goes to the foreign stars how 
can Americans get anything, particularly when 
they sing and play for nothing? Stupid! 


According to them (the Seidlites), as the San Francisco 
Call terms them. it was the excitement following the death 
of the great Wagnerian conductor that showed Walter 
Damrosch where he really stood. Not in a single news- 
paper was his name suggested as a possible successor to 
Seidl, and this so wounded Damrosch’s amour propre, 
sav his enemies, that it drove him from the New York 
field. It is believed that an effort will be made to put 
Frank Damrosch into his brother Walter’s shoes. at least 
to the extent of installing him as conductor of the Sym- 
phony Society and the Oratorio Society. Musically speak- 
ing, Brother Frank is unfortunately a much weaker vessel 
than Brother Walter 


HIS is a slight error, although it is true that 
Walter Damrosch’s name was not mentioned 
as a possible successor of Seidl. The situation does 
not seem to be clear to the above commentator. 
Walter Damrosch has all along been advocated as 
Seidl’s successor at the Philharmonic, and this 
paper is his champion for that position, for it be- 
lieves that “Gleich und Gleich geselt sich gern,” as 
the German says; or, to-put tersely into English, 
“Like and like like to mingle.” The mingle of the 
Philharmonic with Walter Damrosch would give 
New York musical people a proper idea of how 
wonderfully and woefully lost to every idea of 
zstheticism the supporters of the Philharmonic are 
—those supporters who, notwithstanding the late 
Anton Seidl’s crushing criticisms against that or- 
chestra, still maintain that it is fit to live and play. 
Besides Walter Damrosch fits the Philharmonic 
as the latter fits him, and the case comes under the 
operative laws of natural selection. 

The San Francisco paper is wrong in regarding 
Frank Damrosch as a weaker vessel than Wal- 
ter; he is no vessel; he is a kind of a row- 
boat or canoe compared to the waterlogged boat. 
Frank Damrosch formerly had a little sheet music 
store out in Denver, but he could do nothing against 
the large firms there, and when his brother got into 
the social swim here the rowboat was paddled into 
this harbor, and by a skillful manoeuvring Mr. 
Frank got into the Public School Music Depart- 
ment, another one of the howling farces of this 
overgrown town. Not a thing has been accom- 
plished by him, for there really is nothing to do in 
the present method of attempting to instruct chil- 
dren in the public schools in music. All the money 
expended for this useless purpose is thrown away, 
divided as it is among Frank Damrosch and a large 
lot of assistants, most of whom. know more about 
music than he does, which is not saying much. Not 
a pupil in the New York public schools can come 
forward to-day and answer a musical question of 
any value or consequence. Under the method pur- 
sued it is not intended that he should, and why 
should he? 





FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 
ANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER has ap- 
peared in London, and as usual wherever 
she plays she scored an overwhelming success. On 
Thursday she played at a concert of the London 
Philharmonic Society, giving Rubinstein’s D minor 
concerto and the scherzo from Litolff’s concerto, 
and on Saturday she followed up her victory with 
another at her first recital. We received the follow- 
ing cablegram from London: 
LONDON, May 2, 1898. 
Musical Courter, New York: 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler made her London début at 
a concert of the Philharmonic Society on Thursday and 
carried away a huge audience with her astonishing per- 
formance of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto and Litolff’s 
scherzo. She at the close and ten 
enthusiastic recalls. At Saturday Madame 
Bloomfield-Zeisler and musical 
London is at her feet. F. V. 

This news is extremely gratifying, for Madame 
Bloomfield-Zeisler is an American girl and full of 
American grit and ambition. Later we will present 
full accounts of her playing in London. 


received an ovation 


her recital 


scored another success 


WHY NOT WALTER? 


HY not Walter Damrosch as next conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society? We asked the 
question last week, we mean to carefully consider it 
in all its bearings this. The late Leopold Dam- 
rosch was for a certain period the conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society, and by the right of royal 
succession the present vacant position belongs to 
either Frank or Walter Damrosch, his sons. Pri- 
mogeniture would give Frank the position, but he 
is too busy explaining to Mayor Van Wyck why he 
is entitled to his salary as musical supervisor of the 
public schools to assume the purple; besides he has 
to teach the proletarian to pipe at Cooper Union, 
so he may be safely considered out of the race for 
office. 

But it is a different case with Walter. 

The Sun calls the Evening Post the newspaper 
without a country. Mr. Damrosch is a composer 
without an orchestra. The Philharmonic is without 
a conductor. What could be more natural than a 
conjunction of the two forces, for it must not be for- 
gotten that Walter is a force; a force social, a force 
political. 

Let us dive into contemporary matters. At the 
present writing Walter Damrosch is pulling every 
wire—piano and door-knob as well—to put himself 
on the throne made vacant by the death of Mr. 
Seidl. We are in a position to assert that the late 
conductor of the early spring Wagner Iconoclasts 
is leaving no stone unturned, and we are led to 
believe that he will succeed in his quest after the 
holy baton of the Philharmonic Society. 

The annual meeting is at hand. It will be a 
stormy one. There are at least one hundred appli- 
cants for the position of conductor, and they are as 
qualified for it as Yousouf, the wrestler; perhaps 
not as much so, for he at least could maintain 
order. Flutists, harpists, violinists, pianists, even 
singers are all endeavoring to prove that nature 
intended them as wavers of the rhythmic stick over 
the devoted heads of the society. But the mum- 
mies of the orchestra, wavering, as are their legs, 
are determined that no rude stranger shall enter at 
their gate. “We must have a nice, kind-hearted 
young man, without temperament, who will not 
make us work too hard and whose conception of 
Wagner will not be so trying as Mr. Seidl’s.” 

So Walter Damrosch stands the best chance of 
any conductor on this side of the Atlantic. He has 
a name, plenty of name; he is not burdened with a 
dramatic temperament, he is not ambitious for ex- 
tra rehearsals, and above all he is by nature rever- 
end. This last quality is the winning one in the 
eyes of the Philharmonic mummies. Walter will 
coddle them; Walter will fondle their views as to 
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an allegro being as slow as an andante; Walter will 
not ask them to go a rehearsal if the weather pres- 
ages rheumatism; Walter will—and here is the nub 
of our contention—Walter will give clean outside 
work, little concerts, recitals and perhaps a go at 
opera, all of which he is able to command. 

So the man without an orchestra may soon have 
one, and the good old souls and granddaddies of the 
Philharmonic Society are happy at the thought of 
an averted visit from that terrible man of Vienna, 
Mr. Gericke. Gericke would never do; he is too 
much of a disciplinarian. He would 
numerous rehearsals, he would bully and brow- 
beat the band into playing in tune; he might even 
insist on a well-defined, rhythmical attack, and, 
horrors upon horrors, he might refuse to conduct 
unless all men over ninety would resign. No, 
Gericke would never do; he would speedily deci- 
mate the orchestra. 

But Walter Damrosch, bland, confidential, un- 
assuming diplomatic Walter Damrosch, ah! would 
not he be kind to the aged and infirm of the so- 
It is a touching idea; let us pause to brush 
away a furtive tear. We therefore contend that the 
ex-conductor, although a naturalized Philadel- 
phian, shall be nominated as conductor of the Phil- 
Inharmonic Society of Greater Brooklyn and that 
without further pother or discord. We admit that 
these quarrels and questions are distracting us so 
that we forget the Cuban crisis. With Walter once 
in the saddle of the society a distracted community 
could turn its attention to the Spanish fleet and be 
happy. 

If Mr. Damrosch is nominated conductor of the 
society we look for a first program something of 
this sort: 


insist on 


ciety? 


Prelude, The Scarlet Letter Damrosch 
Chorus, O Clarence, Return. . ....Damrosch 
Sung by the Oratorio Society 
Conducted by Walter Damrosch 

Symphonic poem, Walter Von der Volgel- 

weide . Le re ene sanwen aie Damrosch 
Two a capella choruses— 

Sons of St. Andrew Carnegie. . Damrosch 


When We Twa Are Twain.. Damrosch 


Sung by the Musical Arts Society 
Conducted by Frank Damrosch 
Ovérture, Daniel Deever................. Damrosch 
(Dedicated to Walter Damrosch by Kipling.) 
Conductor, Walter Damrosch 
N. B.—No reduction of reserved seats for children. 


A MODERN MUSCLE-DRAMA. 


ae Saturday night the Metropolitan Opera 

House of Greater New York contained the 
largest audience that ever assembled within its 
thick walls. The huge throng, representing as it 
did the wealth, beauty, fashion and culture of the 
metropolis, was gathered to listen to the artistic 
performance of the famous Turkish basso, Ismail 
Yousouf, and the wonderful German tenor, Ernst 
Roeber. The company supporting these two re- 
markable artists consisted of Martin Julien, the 
Honorable Robert Fitzsimmons, Mr. William 
Brady, Mr. “Charlie” White and others no less 
distinguished. The work presented had been care- 
fully rehearsed at the Madison Square Garden 
March 26, but this public rehearsal but whetted 
the appetite of the intelligent public of this city, so 
Impresario Frank Sanger, who is even more cul- 
tured than Maurice Grau, whom he represents, de- 
cided to put on the modern muscle-drama “at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and thus forever re- 
move the stain on the building left by the mediocre 
performances of the “Gutter-pope” Booth and his 
Salvation Army cohorts. 

The muscle-drama, written by an unknown com- 
poser, was entitled “The Cornish Twist; or, Who 
Butts Last, Butts Best,” and at about 9 o’clock, 
to the intense delight of the musical public, the 
great virtuosi Yousouf and Roeber grappled in the 
first act of the drama. The score 
by Martin Julien and “Billy” Brady—the latter a 
distinguished “gent,”’ who is a rival of Mr. Charles 
Frohman in the production of artistic theatricals. 


was conducted 
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So intense was the interest of the public that police- 
men in, squads and with naked clubs of locust 
vainly sought to repress it. The enthusiasm waxed 
to fever heat and ended in a general altercation, in 
which fists, oaths and pistols figured. 

Unluckily no one was killed. Mr. Max Hirsch, 
who saw trouble ahead in the maddening whirl of 
artistic enthusiasm, quickly locked the doors of the 
box office, and a messenger boy crawled through 
the window in the lobby and was given the safe- 
keeping of the $6.38,000 receipts, which were hap- 
pily deposited in a national bank. 

It was indeed a great night for art, as Mr. Sanger 
remarked after getting his silk hat thrice smashed. 
The Herald last Sunday began its chronicle of the 
affair as follows: 

On the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, where 
a few months ago Melba and the de Reszkés interpreted 
the genius of the world’s greatest musicians before audi- 
ences comprising the refinement and fashion of New York, 
Ismail Yousouf, the “Terrible Turk,” and Ernest Roeber, 
the Greco-Roman wrestling champion of the world, met 
last night for the second time. 

Before the match ended in a draw, wrestlers, prize fight- 
ers and sporting men indulged in a free fight, which was 
quelled only by the interference of the police. 

The city has never before witnessed so disgraceful a 
spectacle. The magnificent surroundings and the associa- 
tions of the structure in which it occurred only served to 
deepen its impression. i 

Yousouf and Roeber had met once before in Madison 
Square Garden, on March 26. On that occasion the Ger- 
man showed himself no match for the Turk, who, in his 
efforts to close with him, forced him from the unroped 
stage. For this the match went to Roeber on a foul. 

“The match went to Roeber on a foul.” These 
be brave words to record of an event occurring on 
the principal stage of our city! Even if the De 
Reszkés did not sing there “a few months ago” 
surely the place should be sacred enough to make 
it exempt from such low exhibitions as wrestling 
matches. The Salvation Army fanatics, with their 
rude howling, were bad enough, but wrestling 
matches! The limit has been reached and the di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera House should be 
apprised of the uses to which the building is being 
put. The Herald reporter in his laudable ambition 
to express his disgust skipped a year and mixed 
up his musical dates. The de Reszkes did not ap- 
pear a few months ago, but we believe that there 
was some sort of a company that did Wagnerian 
“rag-time,” but what has that to do with the mod- 
ern muscle-drama? 





MELBA ON THE COAST. 


] N referring to an editorial on Melba’s opera com- 

pany, as it is called in moments of hilarity or 
undue levity, that appeared in this paper the San 
Francisco Call says: 


Tue Musicat Courter is not only good reading for its 
immediate clientele, but a considerable power all over 
musical America. It stands practically alone in char- 
acter, specialty and circulation, and furnishes not merely 
news to many of the musical editors of the land, but ideas; 
more or less diluted, it has a voice in nearly every news- 
paper in America. It started this crusade against the 
foreign singers (whether in jest or earnest); it has kept 
it up week in and week out: and now. hooting, it follows 
the last great invader of the season along the line of her 
triumphs from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Even if you 
take THe Mustcat Courter seriously on this proposition 
you still have to laugh at it. In the present vocal fortunes 
of America there is a trustful spirit of anarchy in THe 
CourteEr’s endeavor to drive out the foreigners. And the 
belated burst of New York provincialism in its ironical 
allusions to the woolly West is funnier still. We all know, 
and knew before she came, that Melba’s present little com- 
pany is not a first-class opera organization; that the operas 
are stale, even to us: that Melba was the one powerful at- 
traction. In fact, if you were to put a first-class opera 
and a first-class company in the California Theatre there 
would be no room left for an audience. All that we were 
promised was Melba, and we would rather have had her 
in concerts than not at all. As it was the orchestra and 
the leader were good, Campanari was good, the several 
other principals of the company did fairly; and Melba. in 
operas that might have been made only for the glorifica- 
tion of her voice, was everything and all that we expected 
her to be. In fact, we are very much obliged for the little 
season, and hope she will invade us some more. If noth- 
ing delays the building of one of those opera houses we 
will cheerfully devote several weeks of each season to re- 
lieving New York of the whole band of foreign pirates. 


How did San Francisco know that Melba’s com- 
pany is not first class? Because this paper has been 
at work analytically demonstrating the humbug- 








gery played upon us by the foreign operatic horde. 
San Francisco, by supporting the scheme, is injur- 
ing its musical and artistic status just as New York 
has done it, for a false conception of the function 
and law of opera itself has been so thoroughly in- 
stilled here that the people support the stars in utter 
ignorance of the purport and meaning of ensemble, 
mise-en-scéne, chorus or orchestra as the funda- 
mental bases of opera. The result is that we have 
no ensemble, we have no mise-en-scéne; we have an 
ill-balanced, tuneless and toneless, cacophonous 
chorus, and a most ineffective orchestra, filled with 
incompetent players, using cheap and nasty instru- 
ments, because they themselves have no respect for 
the performance. 

During the opera season we have that every night 
of so-called opera, and the people know no better, 
because they have been educated to worship the 
foreign star. In pursuit of this ill-advised and in- 
artistic plan the price of the foreign star has been 
driven up into the thousands of dollars a night 
each, finally bankrupting manager after manager 
and killing every opportunity of the American 
singer, who is only spasmodically tolerated to give 
a semblance of fairness to the dastard deed, for in 
its financial aspects, interwoven as it is on both 
sides of the Atlantic with a huge system of broker- 
age, commissions, scheming and intriguing, opera 
in America under foreign auspices is one huge 
swindle. 

Now, does San Francisco want that same kind of 
a system perpetrated there? We can hardly believe 
it. Melba’s scheme is a miniature of the scheme 
carried on here by Grau. Does San Francisco want 
that? Musical ’Frisco? 

Town Talk, a San Francisco weekly (dated April 
23), in speaking of Matchless—inappropriate ad- 
jective—Melba, says: 

Madame Melba showed what an artiste she is in the ren- 
dition of the part of the fair and frail Violetta on Tues- 
day evening in every tone and every action of the flowing 
cantabile and parlando of the pathetic story, but it re- 
mained for her to rise to greater heights of song on 
Thursday evening in the part of Rosina _ in Rossini’s 
masterpiece of opera buffo, “The Barber of Seville.” She 
had told me of her interviewers on the train that she was 
“a devil in the Barber.” and so she is, a mischievous, 
romping. coquettish, kissable. lovable, entrancing little 
devil! From the first splendid aria, the ever favorite 
“Una voce poco fa,” to the last note of the magnificent 
interpolated waltz song “Se Saran Rose,” she held the 
audience spellbound. In the famous music lesson scene 
she interpolated a brilliant song, and on being recalled 
gave a charmingly simple Italian song, playing her own 
accompaniment. To an unresistible encore she played and 
sang “The Old Folks at Home.” Every word, every note. 
with the charm of that pure crvstalline tone and without 
the slightest effort to be dramatic, fell into the very hearts 
of the silent audience. At the close, a moment of stillness. 
and then such a demonstration! Gentlemen stood up and 
shouted, “Bravo! Bravissima!” ladies flung their corsage 
bouquets and waved their handkerchiefs at her; the hand- 
clapping was like thunder and would not cease until the 
wonderful woman had again seated herself at the piano 
And then, when the first strain of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” reached them the thunders of applause were re- 
newed. Madame Melba sang through one verse, and then 
seemed overcome with a rush of emotion, for she pressed 
both hands tightly to her face. covering her eyes and. 
turning her back to the wildly-enthused audience, leaned 
on the piano to recover her feelings. It was the one 
touch of nature which proved the love of country and 
which brought forth the war sentiment in the great 
audience, and this noble songstress with her art had ap- 
pealed to both. Madame Melba was daintily costumed, 
and as she ran about the stage. throwing kisses to her 
lover behind her guardian’s back, her pretty white satin 
skirt and scarlet velvet bodice, her lovely Italian head- 
dress of netting, comb and flowers, made her a picture 
indeed. 

When she pressed her hands tightly to her face, 
covering her eyes, she was simply laughing fit to 
split her sides, laughing at idiot America. The last 
time she sang that new composition, “Home, Sac- 
charine Home,” on the stage of the Metropolitan 
she got tired of innumerable encores (just as plenti- 
ful here as in San Francisco) and said to the audi- 
ence, “Now you go home,” and this was consid- 
ered so witty that the daily papers perpetuated it 
for a day. 

The depth of depravity in the misapplication of 
what was orignally intended to be art is never bet- 
ter illustrated than in Melba’s case when she accom- 
panies herself in a song in an opera, that song be- 
ing foreign to the opera! Think of it! Then to 





follow this up by singing (mind, in opera) “The Old 
Folks at Home.” It is only an inartistic, hardened 
soul prepared to make of art any kind of buffoon- 
ery or to dispose of her artistic soul for pelf in the 
seeking of ignorant approval that will become so 
utterly degraded. Besides it is an insult to the 
musically intelligent people to expect them to listen 
to such a screaming farce under the misrepresenta- 
tion of opera. It is faking, to use a word applied to 
the cheapest vaudeville in an annex to a circus, to 
which this whole performance of Melba is to be 
compared. Of course, she will make money, and 
that is all she wants; but the art of opera becomes 
degraded, the public taste polluted and the musical 
sentiment vitiated. Who is responsible? The local 
critic. If he told the truth the whole rotten scheme 
would drop to pieces and the country would be 
saved. As it is the foreigners will continue to come, 
swindle us and take every dollar out of the land that 
should go to music, and as for the American singer 
—he and she continue to sing for nothing. Why 
not? They are Americans. 


HERMAN ZUMPE. 


A LATE performance of the “Meistersinger,” un- 
der the baton of Herman Zumpe, at the Court 
Theatre of Schwerin, has received a lengthy notice 
from the well-known critic Ferdinand Pohl in the 
columns of the Hamburg Neueste Nachrichten: 


The Schwerin Court Theatre has long enjoyed an en 
viable reputation for the admirable style in which all its 
performances are given. The intendant Freiherr von 
Lodebur deserves praise for the purity of his artistic feel 


ing and the care he exercises over the instiution under 
his charge, and it was a very fortunate idea for him to 
obtain for this distinguished theatre a capellmeister like 


Herman Zumpe. Zumpe has all the fire and inspiration 
of youth, with the mature insight and restraint of serious 
manhood. Music, as Beethoven required, strikes fire from 
his soul 


Zumpe has steadily risen by his own talent and 
character. At the head of the Stuttgart Court 
Opera, and then of the Kaim Orchestra at Munich, 
he has served no mistress but art; he has kept him- 
self free from all cliques and outside influences and 
gone quietly on his way, conscious of his own 
strength. He is one of the few great conductors 
who, with the capacity of perfect assimilation, can 
embrace all styles and all forms of music. His 
strong personality and individuality enable him to 
occupy the domain of symphony and opera with 
perfect mastery. 

A conductor is known by his orchestra. If this 
is true, Schwerin, Pohl writes, possesses one of the 
best conductors in Germany. The Schwerin’ or- 
chestra is not so strong as some others, such as that 
at the Hamburg Opera, but it plavs with extraor- 
dinary brilliancy. With it Zumpe conducted the 
“Meistersinger” with a delicacy of detail that would 
satisfy the most dyed-in-the-wool Wagnerian. The 
tempi were fresh and elastic, and inspired by the 
very spirit of Wagner. Not a bar was slurred over, 
everything was accurate and full of life. He gave 
it without omission, yet the result proved that the 
unabridged “Meistersinger’”’ was the _ shortest, 
scarcely exceeding the length of time usually con- 
sumed by the mangled version. No mention need 
be made of the excellence of the scenery and cos- 
tumes, and the chorus was not to be surpassed in 
artistic discipline and pure intonation by any chorus 
in Germany. 

It is worthy of notice that Herman Zumpe at his 
first entrance was cordially welcomed by the audi- 
ence, was loudly applauded before the Vorspiel to 
the third act, and after the conclusion of the opera 
was called out, a striking proof of the estimation in 
which this distinguished artist is held in his new 
sphere of activity. 

It is reported that he has been engaged by Grau 
for Covent Garden and also for the Metropolitan 
here. 

A rumor here states that the Permanent Orches- 
tra organizers have made a great offer to Hans 
Richter, but no reply has been received. 












TEU, 


UNE LEGENDE DE GUERRE. 


Alphonse un Espagnol s’est assis un jour, 

Dans un café en boirant et fumant “deux-pours,” 

Mais il entra toute suite un jeune Monsieur Yankee, 
Disant: “Vas!” mais Alphonse disait: “Pas sur ta vie!” 


“Ne sois pas si frais;” ajouta cet Alphonse, 

Mais M. le Yankee ne fit pas réponse; 

Il ‘demande un coqtéle que le Yankee bien aime, 
Murmurmant au méme temps: ‘‘Allez chassez vous méme.” 


\lphonse alors devenait trés sarcastique, 
“Descends de ta perche,” disait cet patriotique, 
Et le Yank le désigna, snérant, “un galoot,” 
Et l’informa qu'il l'attrapérait “sur le snoote.” 


Mais Alphonse il répondut, comme I’absinthe il flotte, 
‘Il y’a encore de négres, tu peux gager les bottes,” 
“Et, si tu veux parler des coups, indecent, 

“Ce qui presque tua papa, je l’ai; comme on chante.” 


Ils parlaient, st threatenaient juraient si long, 
Qu'il assemblait un anxieux, s’ang-aimant throng, 
C’était bien curieux, était cet verbal spat, 

rant de langue et puis jamais un symptone de bat. 


C’était, “fils de fusil,” c’était “cochon grillé,” 

C’ était, crapeau, “‘suckere,”’ et “du porceau le pied,” 
C’était, “frappes-moi d’abord,” alors, “Viens frappes moi,” 
“Si je frappe toi d’abord tu vas chercher la loi.’ 


Et le monde, oh, mon Dieu, comme il anticipait, 
Une bataille quand les deux hommes se trouvent nez-a-nez, 
Tout revilant, tout cursant, mais strange comme le deuce; 
Cette quérelle ne résulta qu’en bétises profuses 

MORAL. 


Il n’y a rien du tout dans ces élegants vers, 


Ii n’y a rien du tout dans ces rumeurs de guerre; 
Seulement vous savez ou par tere ou par eau, 
Le guerre se reducera seulement a “Mots.” 
ENVOI. 
C’est mort aise je crois, et alois pour le Jcurnal, 
Quelle cinch quelle fortune pour cette horreur diurnal! 
—The Frog-Eater, in Town Topics 
HE life of a musical lecturer is not all sugar and 
spice. Readers of Town Topics of several 
weeks ago were surprised to read a cock and bull 
story about Philip Hale and a terrible adventure of 
his in Syracuse. It appears that at a lecture some- 
one sent him in a letter the following idiotic ques- | 
tion: “How does the mind of a composer at work | 
on a sonata differ from the mind of a composer at 
Hale remarked that the 


At a reception 


work on a symphony?” 
question was an unprofitable one. 
later a lady was introduced who asked him why he 
had been so rude in regard to her question. The 
critic, having discovered the perpetrator, proceeded 
to talk as pleasantly as he could—God knows he can 
be pleasant if he tries—and they parted good 
friends. The Syracuse correspondent of Town 
Topics saw some fun in the event and wrote a tale of 
terror, in which Mr. Hale was publicly rebuked 
for his intellectual haughtiness—true Boston intel- 
lect—and there were hints of a 6 foot husband and 
stalwart sons galore. Of course not a word was 
true, for the husband of the lady is a pleasant little 
chap and weighs Ioo or thereabouts. 

Mr. Hale is about 6 feet 7, or seems so to me 
when he writes a criticism. So what’s the use of 
talking! 

yy 
Remember the Pto-maine! 
a: Fe 

Friday evening I went to the Irving Place 
Theatre to see “K6ningskinder,” by Ernst Rosmer, 
music by Engelbert Humperdinck. Some of the 
music has been played here and is strongly tinged 
by the Wagnerian idiom. This, however, does not 
preclude the revelation of a strong musical individ- 


accents of Wagner, but he is often Humperdinck. 
The prelude to the first and third acts are excellent 
music, characteristic in emotional fibre, strong, and 
Indeed, 


| 
of an orchestral color quite charming 


as “Hansel and Gretel,” there is much that 


moving. 


its feasibility. 


glorified speech. 





vincing ; 


for the orchestra solo. 


of Wagnerian fame. The story is sweet, is sym 
bolical, and may be enjoyed by children, both 


It tells the tale of the goose- 


normal and grown up. 


girl imprisoned in the haunted forest by the wicked- 


ness of a witch—Humperdinck loves to set witches 
to music—and there encountered by a prince with 
But he has no kingdom, and 


a real gold crown. 
for it he searches from dawn to dusk, and finds it 
at last in the eyes of the goose-girl He would fain 
take her—the king and beggar-maid over again— 
but she is bewitched and cannot leave the hut in the 
Hillawald. 

To the hag of the forest come three burghers of 
Hellabrun to ask for a sign by which to know the 





true king. At twelve they are told the first comer 
who shall enter the city gates is their lawful king. 


The spokesman of the party, a minstrel, discovering 


that the goose-girl is royal, gets her away from the 
malignant hypnotism of the witch and’ fetches her 


to the town. 

The second act discovers the prince as a swine- 
herd in Hellabrun, besieged by the peasant girls, 
but faithful to his ideals and the memory of his 
He proclaims himself the king that is 


Oo 


d 
expected and gets a drubbing, but when 


oose-girl. 
twelve 
strikes—how well the illusion is managed by the 
the fly behold the 
minstrel and the goose-girl, in her rustic rags, but 


composer— gates open, and 
upon her head the crown placed there by the prince. 
The flouting the pair-received is but natural—these 


peasants, like the Jews of old, expected material 


splendor—and they are driven forth to wander, only 


a tiny girl believing in their royalty. 
It the 
again. 
In the last act the young lovers lie starving in the 


is wisdom from mouths of babes over 


woods before the witch’s hut. It is winter, drear 
They timidly knock at the hut, but 


are repulsed by two of the townsmen—the witch 


and freezing. 


being dead. For a crust of bread they barter the 


golden crown, and this bread, cursed by the witch, 


kills them. The death scene is spun out too 


long. 


es 


* 
Touching the piece is, despite its somewhat 
I am assured that the book was 
“Buried Bell,” but it smacks of 


artificial naiveté. 
written before the 
Hauptmann all the same. The author at least knew 
her “Hannele.” There is not much action, and the 
second act drags. The most exquisite bit is the 
finale, when the little daughter of the broom-maker 
cries aloud that she has seen the king’s children. 
The music to the death episode is grewsome enough 
and Humperdinck invests the witch with a sinister 
coloring. 

You do not have to run to read the symbols of 
the play, and you can enjoy it as sad narrative with- 
out the aid of allegory. Sorma, mistress of many 
moods, was triumphant as the goose-girl. Her 





uality like Humperdinck’s. He speaks with the 








touch is so light that the thinnest shades of mean- 


Humperdinck’s orchestra is marvelously eloquent. 
His constructive skill is marked, and while the 
themes of “K6ningskinder” are not nearly as naive 


is 


The daring experiment of writing music to ac- 
company speech — always an experiment, despite 
Schumann—almost convinced me, in this play, of 
It was perhaps because of Agnes 
Sorma’s and Rudolf Christian’s elocutionary skill. 
Their delivery of the rhymed verse was so just in 
assonance, accent and balance that it was almost 
Yet it was not altogether con- 
one longs for the outright lyric burst, or 


Ernst Rosmer, the author, is said to be the wife 
of Dr. Bernstein, of Munich, and Mr. Krehbiel tells 
me a daughter of Porges, of Bayreuth, the Porges 
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ing were denoted. She was naive, poetical, gawky 
and tragic, and the modulations of her art, always 
Rudolf Chris- 
tians, a handsome young man with a face that Le 


















































































true, were varied and wonderful. 


Gallienne would envy, played the prince with a 
His voice in forte passages 
He 
is singularly graceful and was strong in the last try- 
ing scene. There the realism was painful. Rudolf 
Senius proved that he has the pathetic arrow in his 
quiver, for he played the minstrel with humor and 


royal and poetic touch, 
is strident, but rich in timbre when not forced. 


deep feeling. 

The German stage seems to have returned to the 
marchen in its search for novelty. “Konings- 
| kinder” has neither the poetic, dramatic, psycho- 
logic nor philosophic power of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s plays, yet it is full of charm, and as played 


by Sorma and the Irving Place Theatre company 


it should not be missed. 


* 


* * 


I found this in the music column of the Tribune: 

“Here is a good story about Brahms, which 
Georg Henschel likes to tell. Henschel was mak- 
ing merry once at the expense of one of the royal 
composers of Germany, when Brahms cried out: 
‘Look here, Henschel, a man cannot be too discreet 
and careful in pronouncing judgment on the music 
of a prince, for you don’t know who may have 


” 


written it!’ 


* 


* * 


W. 
lolstoi is great fun in his second part, just pub- 
lished, of ‘What Is Art?’ His attack on Wagner 
and Ibsen and the decadents and symbolists and 


P. James writes in the St. James’ Gazette: 


the rest is as spirited as the great Max Nordau’s 
own; and then Tolstoi is himself a man of genius 
and in real earnest. There is no denying that many 
fashionable phases of modern art and letters lend 
themselves only too readily to comic treatment— 
almost as readily, be it said, as Tolstoi’s own inno- 
cent revival of the old heresy of the Cathares of 
Mr. 
prised to find himself in this gallery of Count Tol- 
stoi’s hostile criticism along with M. Huysmans 
and Villiers de I’Isle-Adam. 


sexless love. Kipling will perhaps be sur- 


Tolstoi’s account of 
his attendance (by request) at a performance of 
ot. ex- 
tremely diverting, as also is his prose precis of the 
Count Tolstoi allows that 


Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ in Petersburg is 
libretto of the ‘Ring.’ 
‘the impression obtainable from his recapitulation 
is incomplete,’ but he adds without a tremor that 
‘however incomplete it may be, it is certainly in- 
finitely more favorable than the impression which 
results from reading the four booklets in which the 
work is printed.’ 

“Tolstoi quotes, as if it were quite a novel gibe, 
the remark of a friend of his own, that ‘critics are 
the stupid who discuss the wise,’ and he approves 
it with the usual bland unconsciousness of the au- 
thor on the warpath that he is himself indulging 


He 


attacks modern art as the mere plaything of the 


in criticism of a somewhat ‘slashing’ character. 


plutocrat, apparently in blissful ignorance that he 
is but repeating Wagner’s own most insistent com- 
plaint. He appeals to the judgment of the un- 
sophisticated natural man, again evidently in ig- 


He 


quotes ‘the profound remark of the Russian artist 


norance that he follows Wagner step by step. 


Bruoff’ that art begins where the ‘wee bit’ more 
begins— 
“*The little more, and how much it is, 
The little less, and what worlds away’— 
and he seems to be unaware that he is approving 
the doctrine of the ‘nuance’ of that decadent and 
unintelligible Verlaine. Critics, all 
know, are as stupid as they are malevolent, but they 


person, we 
could scarcely afford to advertise their careless ig- 
norance after this fashion. 
ture to confound sizes and kinds quite with Count 
Tolstoi’s undiscriminating good faith. It is all one 
to Count Tolstoi whether he is disposing of Ibsen 


Nor would a critic ven- 
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or the Sar Peladan, and he gayly classes Brahms 
as an imitator of Wagner! It is pleasant to note 
that the rude, savage and meaningless’ works of 
Sophocles, Euripides, A®schylus and ‘especially 
Aristophanes,’ Dante, Tasso, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Bach and Beethoven 
seem all impartially involved under Count Tolstoi’s 
comprehensive ban.” 


- * 


In “My Life in Two Hemispheres” Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy tells a good story against himself. 
At dinner one night the hostess produced an album 
containing a copy of some verses of his own and 
asked his opinion of them. Sir Charfes laughed 
and said: “Dreadful drivel.” His hostess flushed. 
“T don’t mind your laughing at me,” she said, “but, 
pray, don’t laugh at verses which came from the 
very heart of my husband when we first knew each 
other, and which I will treasure to my dying day.” 
Sir Charles says this was perhaps the most uncom- 
fortable moment of his existence. 


Ba 


” hese 


George H. Richmond & Son publish a trans- 
lation of Stendhal’s “Rouge et Noir,” under the 
title of “Red and Black.” It is translated in a super- 
latively excellent fashion by E. P. Robins, and is 
adorned by two etchings. The reading of this 
masterpiece renewed for me a pleasure | had not 
experienced in twenty years. When I was a lad | 
fed upon “Rouge et Noir,” “Memoires d’un Tour- 
iste,” ‘La Chartreuse de Parme” and “Rome, 
Naples et Florence.” These books are treasure 
houses of culture, for they are the expression of a 
mind of rare acuity, subtle beyond all Frenchmen’s 
except Pascal, and the artistic progenitor of most of 
the moderns. Stendhal, whose real name was 
Henri Beyle, died in 1842, but as Saint-Beuve says 
his “Red and Black” is one of the bibles of the 
nineteenth century. Taines called Beyle the great- 
est psychologist of the century, and Zola hails him 
as a literary ancestor. In his estimation of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte he anticipated Taine. Napoleon 
was for Beyle the incarnation of force, the greatest 
of bandits. Born in 1783, in Grenoble, he served in 
the Napoleonic campaigns, and took copious notes, 
which may be found in “La Chartreuse de Parme,” 
also translated and in Mr. Richmond’s list. The 
violence of Beyle’s early life threw him later into 
the study of literature, art and music, and as a 
critic of Rossini, Cimarosa and many other Italian 
masters he is without peer. 

He was a disillusionized Napoleon worshiper 
and a materialist, who wrote “the only excuse for 
God is that he does not exist.” “Red and Black” is 
rich in psychology, and, although it is formally de- 
ficient, was of sufficient power and originality to 
deeply affect Balzac, Flaubert, the Goncourts, Zola, 
Sourget — especially Bourget — Huysman—espe- 
cially Huysman, and a whole raft of latter day 
writers. The morbid analysis of soul-states is ex- 
haustively pursued in Beyle, and Julien Sorel, the 
hero of “Red and Black,” is a type of the decadent 
youth of the age. But decadent as he is, no moon- 
ing, flabby fellow he. Action is his watchword. 
The decadence is moral, not mental; psychical, not 
physical. In Huysman you will find that the 





strenuousness of his hero’s life is usually followed 
by a breakdown in health. Julien Sorel is vigorous | 
to the last. 

Altogether a book that cannot be passed over by 
the lover of delicate and strange culture. De- 
cidedly not a book for the goose-girls and boys of 
the day. 

x * » 

Uuless you are a lover of architecture and the 
mystic in religion I should not advise Huysman’s 
last, “The Cathedral.” Our old friend Durtal, tired 
of the operatic music given in the church choirs of 
Paris, and despairing of ever finding peace with 
God, goes to Chartres and studies its great ca- 
thedral. You may remember Durtal and his con- 
version of the faith. In “La-Bas’’ he sought for 
truth in devil’ worship, and the book was full of 
curious information about the bells. Then in “En 
Route” the music sung in the modern Roman 
Catholic service is mercilessly criticised, and now 
we are promised in “The Oblate” a solution of the 
soul-wanderings of Huysman—for Durtal is surely 
a thin veil for the personality of the author. | hope, 
sincerely hope, that he will find rest, for he is now 
a bit of a bore, and I suspect that Max Simon, called 
Nordau, will again pillory him, and the next time 
as religious degenerate. 

Curiously enough I found Durtal wicked, ex- 
tremely interesting, but Durtal good, not very con- 
vincing. 

rs 

Zola is not usually regarded as a humorist, but 
there is a good story told of a joke he once tried on 
a Paris waiter. The waiters in Parisian restaurants, 
no matter what is asked for, are never at a loss for 
an answer, and when Zola one day demanded a 
“sphinx a la Marengo,” a member of the fraternity 
replied, “I am sorry to say they are off, monsieur.” 
“What,” demanded Zola, “no more sphinx?” The 
waiter came up close to the eminent novelist and in 
a confidential whisper said, ‘We have some, mon- 
sieur; but I don’t care to serve them to you, as 
they are not quite fresh.”—London Figaro. 

oe. 2 

Do you know that Chevalier De Kontski still 
lives, still plays, still quarrels with his manager, and 
still has a wife! 

He must be the century pianist, as they say in 
bicycle circles. 

oe * 2 

Isn’t this lovely? Carl Hertz, the well-known 
conjurer, once entertained a company at a friend’s 
house by performing some of his cleverest tricks. 
One of the parlor maids, who had been passing 
cups, cakes, glasses, and so on, was much inter- 
ested, and when the hostess gave a sign that noth- 
ing more was needed, the girl still lingered to see 
the completion of the trick just begun. “Will some 
one oblige me with a heavy shawl or cloak?” Hertz 
said. “Now,” he went on, selecting a big cashmere 
shawl, “you observe the thickness of the shawl?” 
They all did, including the maid at the door. 
“Now, will one of you be good enough to write a 
number of three figures on a piece of paper, being 
careful not to let me see what is written?” One 
of the ladies did so, while the maid at the door 





leaned forward and began to breathe hard. “Now 


| place the written paper, with the figures on the 


upper side, under the shawl as I hold it.” It was 
done, the thickness of the shawl being between 
Hertz and the paper as he looked down toward it. 
There was breathless silence. Then‘ he said: 
“Surely the number is 761.” It was. He had ap- 
parently seen right through the thick shawl. 
Everyone was amazed. Then upon the silence 
broke the shriek of the maid at the door. With 
one final gaze at the shawl and one at the handsome 
conjurer, she hid her rosy face in her hands, yelling 
at the top of her voice: “What's the good of me 
clothes?” and fled. 


Mes. M. E. Burgett. 


The pupils of Mrs. M. E. Burgett in Elmira gave a 
successful piano recital in her studio at the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Friday evening, April 22. 

The handsome music rooms were beautifully decorated 
in Oriental fashion and filled with interested listeners. 
Each pupil displayed some little mark of individuality 
that under their present excellent teacher should bring 
good results. 


Georg Liebling’s Concerto. 


(From the London Press.) 


Herr Georg Liebling introduced for the first time in 
England his Concerto in A (op. 22). Herr Liebling’s 
music is of the advanced school. It is an ambitious com- 
position. His concerto will be taken up by our orchestral 
societies. There is plenty of evidence in the music that 
Herr Liebling is a disciple (as, indeed, he was a pupil) of 
Liszt, although the slow movement, an Andantino, shows 
to a certain extent the influence of Grieg. The concerto, 
of course, was played by the composer quite con amore. 
The rest of the program was devoted to more familiar 
works, including the ‘“Waldstein” Sonata, interpreted with 
great executive skill. Schumann’s “Fantasies” (op. 12) 
were excellently rendered, and a copious selection from 
the music of Chopin. Here Herr Liebling was at his best 
in the two Preludes in A and F, in which his delicate 
touch and sensibility were strongly marked, while the 
always popular Nocturne in E (op. 62) and one of the 
Impromptus were likewise played remarkably well. He 
gave a technically brilliant reading of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in D minor (op. 31), and likewise played the Chopin 
selection, the Study in G flat being encored and repeated 
He was, however, at his best in a Liszt Rhapsody, a 
Rondo by Mozart, and a harpsichord piece by Scarlatti, 
which also was encored.—London Daily News 





The recital given by Herr Liebling on Monday after 
noon at St. James’ Hall introduced to the English public 
a singularly bright and fluent player who could scarcely 
fail to make his mark in any European capital. He plays 
Beethoven with intelligence and vigor, Chopin with senti- 
ment and grace, and he displayed particular lightness and 
delicacy of execution in the “Fantasiestiicke’ of Schu- 
mann. He played too a piano concerto of his own com 
position. Herr Liebling’s Concerto has fine themes— 
especially the cantabile one of the slow movement; and, 
aided by the color and character of the different orchestral 
instruments, they prove highly effective. Of course, too, 
the concerto contains showy passages, and indeed oppor- 
tunities of every kind, for the exhibition of the pianist’s 
remarkable brilliancy of execution. Herr Liebling’s first 
recital was sufficiently successful to cause his second to be 
looked forward to with considerable interest.—St. James’ 
Gazette. 





Georg Liebling has returned to give four more recitals 
The first of these—devoted entirely to the works of Bee- 
thoven—took place at St. James’ Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The fifteen variations and fugue (Eroica), the sonatas that 
have been labeled respectively “Moonlight,” “Appassion- 
ata,” “‘Pastorale,” and “Waldstein,” made up a program. 
Herr Liebling is obviously in earnest. He may be right 
in electing to give what the American language describes 
as “one-man shows.” 

His playing of the third movement—Allegro con fuoco 
—from his Concerto in A major seemed to me admirable. 
Liszt’s version of Bach’s Fugue and Prelude in A minor 
demands infinite care and restraint; both of these qualities 
were not lacking at yesterday’s concert, and there is noth- 
ing but good to be said of the performance of Schu- 
mann’s fascinating “Carnaval” series. The well-known 
“Funeral March” he played with admirable restraint and 
lack of affectation or exaggeration.—Daily Mail. 
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An artist prominent 
“I agree with Mrs. 
(mentioning a well-known contralto) that New York 
” And yet a 
“If ever I get a monopoly no artist 
that I control shall ever place a foot in New York or Chi- 


HAT is wrong with Chicago? 
ly before the public writes: 


is the only place where one can really live. 
manager said to me: 


So far as this city is concerned it seems he had 
ample justification for making the remark. 
love, no appreciation for art. 


cago.” 
We have no 
Every musical enterprise 
is almost always attended with financial failure, and if an 
artist has made one appearance here he is no longer a 
novelty, and that is what we must have. Classical con- 
certs, chamber music—nothing thrives here artistically. 
And yet there are could be 
the smaller entertainments, 


personal influences which 


brought to bear on some of 
which are notable for artistic performance. By personal 


influence is meant prominent society people who are 


be really artistic and to be good musicians. 
Mrs. Hugh T. Birch, whose reputa- 
of good music is proverbial, take practical 
the would to and 


worthy occasions would never lack a suitable audience as 


known to 
Once let a leader like 
tion as a judge 
then others follow, 


interest; have 


is so frequently the experience now. 


> > > 


Then again, why do not the music students exhibit more 
knowledge oi the work and worth of the visiting artists? 
Even if they neglect the local artists, surely ambition and 
the wish to become better educated in music and inter- 
pretation would lead them to show something like enthusi- 
asm. At a moderate computation there must be five or 
six thousand students in the city, the majority of whom 
Take Hattstaedt’s 
where there are certainly over 
then the Chicago Conservatory, and the 
Chicago Musical College, with its legion ot pupils. These 
three institutions alone could provide large audiences. 
There is a lack of interest which is unaccountable, and this 
was never better exemplified than at the concerts given by 
the celebrated quintet which in every other city has at- 
tracted enormous crowds. 


could afford to attend good concerts. 
American Conservatory, 
1,000 students; 


* * * 


. Notable indeed was the gathering of music lovers, who, 
with hearts full of noble charitable purpose, did honor 
to such an occasion as.the combination of Ysaye, Mar- 
teau, Gérardy, Bendix and Lachaume to form a program 
Chicago has never seen excelled. The paucity of the 
audience has been commented on, but that which was 
lacking in numbers was wondrously compensated for in 
the well known of society and music who listened with 








day great masters. It is good to know that the Mater- 
nity Hospital will find considerable addition to its funds. 

To speak of the concert itself is more than a duty—it is 
the happiest of pleasures. From the initial number—if one 
is permitted so to say, when three constituted the enjoy- 
able occasion—every individual the audience listened 
raptly to the music as it should be, which for once it was 
his or her fortune to be given the opportunity to hear 
op. 15, the first Marteau, 
Lachaume and Gérardy as its exponents, evidenced the 
possibilities of artistic ensemble work. Then Marteau and 
Ysaye, accompanied by Lachaume, gave the Bach Con- 
certo in D minor, each of its three movements rousing the 


in 


Fauré’s quatuor, with Ysaye, 


audience from spellbound enjoyment to enthusiastic, ap- 


preciative applause. Lastly was César Franck’s quintet in 
F a fitting climax of musical luxuriance such as, except 
the two occasions of this week— 
program was offered this afternoon—it will be long before 
Chicago will witness again. 

Among those present particularly noticeable was Mrs. 
Frank H. Cooper, a devotee of music as well as one of 
most graciously Chicago millionaire 
Bright and charming, evident happiness comes 
the to really charitable 
causes. Theodore guest in the box of 
Mrs. Hugh Birch and of others. Mrs. McCormick, Mrs 
S. E. Gross, Mrs. Armour and Mrs. Coonley Ward helped 
to form an audience which, except in numbers, was a truly 


on similar matinee 


the charitable of 
wives. 


to her 





in generous assistance 


Thomas was a 


The labors of the organizers of the concert 
Mrs. T. P. Shonts, Mrs. McCormick and Dr. Sarah 
Stephenson, all whom are the Maternity 
Hospital, were well repaid. 


worthy one. 


of directors of 


*_ * * 


Six hundred members, past and present, of the Apollo 
Club have been invited to join in the farewell perform- 
ance to be given May 17 to William L. Tomlins. The 
leader who has done so much for so many will take formal 
farewell from the public as a conductor of this great 
choral body, and will for the last time in Chicago conduct 
the organization of which he has been the director for 
twenty-five years. The artists who are specially engaged 
to take part are Firangcon-Davies, George Hamlin, Bessie 
Rowena Campbell, and that delightful artist Jenny 
Osborn, who has advanced more rapidly to the front 
rank of oratorio singers than any soprano in the West. 

* 


* * 


The second of the series of musical mornings arranged 
Max Bendix occurred on Monday, when he had the 
| splendid co-operation of Leopold Godowsky. Given two 
artists of such extraordinary attainments there is only one 
possible result, and that is perfection. The one inspired 
the other to his best work, even at the ungodly hour of 


by 
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must they be when a morning 
About 
rewarded 


Artists indeed 
holds 
attendance 


II 
musicale 
in 


A. M. 


terrors! society people 


for the 


no 250 


were and well interest 


taken. Such concerts with such artists should be general 


There musicians and 


the 


and not exclusive are too 
studenis to 


Godowsky would be a revelation 


many 


here whom playing of a Bendix and a 
As I heard a musician 
say, “It is as good as half a dozen lessons to hear either 
of those men in a recital.”’ 
many little 
detail that 


which an interested and observant listener can grasp from 


is so much finish, 
to 


lessons, 


There so 


nuances, 80 much attention given every 


cannot be obtained from a few but 
hearing either of these artists in a program 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Bendix will continue his con- 
certs on a larger plan and in another location more con 
veniently situated. 


* 
The Club, the able 


Harrison M. Wild, gave a delightful concert on Wednes 
Detailed account is unavoidably held over until the 


> * 


Mendelssohn under direction of 
day. 
next issue. 


o * . 


Among the items of news interesting to musical people 
announcement of the granted 
the ground of cruelty, 

The 


through 


this week was the divorce 
to Mrs. Kate D 
from S. E. Jacobsohn, 


so quickly 


Jacobsohn, on 
whole affair was 
that 
application had been made 


the violinist 

few 
The 
has been granted 
the of Kate Funck, by 
which name she had some ten years ago acquired a con 
gifted 


and 
the 


quietly carried people 


were aware talented 


right to resume her former name 


siderable reputation in Illinois and lowa as a very 


She was educated in Cologne and various other 
European cities and was latterly in St. Petersburg, where 
studied with Professor Auer, the celebrated 
Kate Funck it said, the 


who has been to the Russian capital for musical instruc 


she Russian 


violinist is, is only American 


tion and, according to Professor Auer, she only requires 
time and practice to enable her to work out a brilliant 
career. But she prefers her native land, and after the ex 


periences of professional musical life finds a quieter exist 


ence more to be preferred, and consequently is returning 


to the quietude of the Iowa city where she spent her child 
hood 
+ 


. * 


The program of Jessie Gaynor’s recital of “Songs of the 


Child World” is of interest and attracted much attention 


The following subjects were treated by Mrs. Gaynor: 
Development in regard to tone relationship, rhythmic 
relationship, quality of tone; followed by characteristi 
songs, nature songs, songs of imagination, illustrating 
various phases of the usefulness of music in kindergarten 
work. 

& 6.2 
ConceRT BY LIEBLING AMATEURS 

So few clubs unite good management and good 

musicianship that when such a combination is met it is 


pleasurable to record. The Liebling Amateurs (the name 
of one of the most progressive and charming clubs in the 
city) is one of the happy exceptions to the rule of dullness 
to 


meetings 


which pertains most 
All the 
are conducted on principles which 
credit all 
Catlin, to whose management, untiring energy 


and organizations 


ruled by 


incapacity 


women and work of the club 


reflect the greatest 
Miss 


and artistic 


on concerned, and especially on Elsic 


and businesslike qualifications much of the success is due 
It is the aim of the to 
wider field, several 


club next season much 
life 
been marked by a quiet progressiveness well in keeping 
the the 
Liebling, whose pupils founded the club which bears the 
name of our best known pianist. fol 


lowing not only in Chicago, but all over the and 


cover a 


but so far its entire of years has 


with traditions which surround studio of Emil 


Mr. Liebling has a 
States, 
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it is his pupils who supply the entertainment furnished by 
the club at all the meetings during the season. At the 
last concert among others taking part may be mentioned 
as being especially brilliant, Miss Adams, who played 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo, op. 29, accompanied on second 
piano. Two young men, Messrs. Heilbronner and Grun, 
played Chopin’s Rondo, op. 73, with excellent variety and 
effect, the ensemble being especially good. Miss Perry 
played a Tausig composition with self-possession and 
Miss Marshall, in Liszt’s Polonaise in E, did some 
clear passage work and showed good 
Miss Crozier gave an example of excellent 
octave and chord playing in Kullak’s Barcarolle. 
There were also some duets and a quartet brilliantly 
played by these talented Liebling Amateurs, who owe in 
many instances their present musical equipment to that 
excellent master, Emil Liebling. 


* * * 


poise; 
splendidly 
musicianship; 


If the Musical Critic is correctly informed, and I see no 
reason why it should be otherwise, then the American 
teacher sometimes obtains just recognition. That Fred- 
erick Root is one of the ablest teachers we have is well 
known, and if prominent artists return to him after study- 
ing abroad it speaks volumes for his method and 
musicianship. The following from the Critic sufficiently 
explains the matter: 

Chas. W. Clark, baritone, was heard the past week with 
the Chicago Orchestra. Mr. Clark has returned to us 
from a six months’ sojourn abroad, where, we are in- 
formed, his time was spent studying with Europe’s great- 
est singing masters. That he has been an ardent pupil is 
evidenced by the beautiful vox humana stop he has culti- 
vated. A vocal tremolo may be artistic, but already a 
great deal of unfavorable comment is heard on all sides 
about Mr. Clark’s vibrato, and we understand that he has 
concluded to content himself with American singing 
teachers and is studying with Mr. Root. 


ee a 

Leopold Godowsky plays the following program at his 

recital mext Tuesday. This makes the seventh of the 

series, which has been a most remarkable example of the 
extraordinary repertory possessed by this great pianist: 


SOG: i OR) He SNE 2 eiccnwcne cas poms eed Schumann 
Twenty-five variations and fugue on a theme by 
SEN ohs 61a bite a SRE eas aaa eee Brahms 
Siegfried and the Rhine Daughters, from the Géot- 
ee Te Ee ey ee ere em Wagner 
(Arranged by Joseph Rubinstein.) 
py Ne” See ee Chopin 
DE: 0 dirs dn akin Sark hoeneanende nn ¢ os 00-0 Chopin 
SiedyGp./ 1h Mo. 88, BH BAR. occ cee ccc ccwes Chopin 
Study op. 25, No. 6, G wd CRO i iow de Chopin 
OS tS Chopin 
(Arranged for the lett hand 3 Leopold Godowsky.) 
CN Oe SP ne Ml ic occ ccscecccbecens Chopin 
(Arranged for the left hand by Leopold Godowsky.) 
ee eB eee re er ee Chopin 
Sie NO, TI a ent’ c. at nn piicds wate ae' ey ono nia Glazounoft 
Paraphrase on Chopin’s Valse, E flat......... Godowsky 
Tarantelle, Venezia ¢ Napoli.............ccccccccss Liszt 
“a 


Some of Mr. Kowalski’s pupils assisted at the above 
concert and with excellent effect. 
e 2's 
Mrs. Serena Swabacker is the vocalist at Central Music 
Hall to-night. Details of the concert will be found in the 
Chicago columns next week. 
* * * 


Happening into the studio of Miss Fanny Root, I heard 
one of the finest contraltos in the city taking a lesson. 
As I have had occasion to remark elsewhere, such beauti- 
ful voices are rare, but Mrs. Katharine Spear Corneli is 
the possessor of a voice which even as a young girl had 
gained for her much notoriety. And now with its broad- 
ened compass, with a wonderful mellow quality, the ad- 
vantage of work with Miss Root and innate musical talent, 
Mrs. Cornell has before her a bright career. 


* * * 


Centraltos are rare, but we can show half a dozen in 
Chicago whose voices are of beautiful quality. Miss Es- 
telle Rose, who has recently returned from Minneapolis, 
where her singing was much admired, has a remarkably 
full, rich voice and can sing oratorio more acceptably 
than some of the singers who have been brought here 





| ception and interpretation were excellent. 


| of the Brahmisian type. The ‘ 


| completed her numbers. 


ee a ae 
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from other cities. Such a voice and method should be 
heard with some of our big organizations, for work such 
as Miss Rose accomplishes is uncommon in its artistic 
attainments. Speaking of her singing, the Minneapolis 
Journal said: 

A new singer was introduced to the large gathering of 
musically inclined women, Miss Estelle Rose, a young 
contralto, of Chicago. A considerable part of the morn- 
ing was given over to her songs, which created a very 
favorable impression. Her voice has been carefully 
trained, and she sang with excellent taste and expression. 


The Minneapolis Tribune said: 


The meeting of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale intro- 
duced a new singer, Miss Estelle Rose, a young contralto, 
of Chicago. Her voice shows the evidence of careful train- 
ing. She sang with taste, and her part of the program 
was much enjoyed. The greater portion of the musicale 
was given over to her songs, which were accorded a 
flattering reception. 

Miss Rose sang 
Bungert. 

The Minneapolis Times said: 


Miss Estelle Rose, a pleasing contralto, was heard in 
several songs and created a very favorable impression. 
Her voice displayed good training and her artistic con- 
Rubinstein’s 
“Die Thrane” was so well given that it had to be re- 
peated. A very dainty number was the encore, a slumber 
song, by Mrs. St. John, of New York. 


The St. Paul Dispatch said: 


Miss Estelle Rose, of Chicago, is a pleasing contralto, 
with a charming stage presence, a musical, well-trained 
organ, and particularly a melodious speaking voice. This 
she revealed in her translations of the German songs. 
She sang three of Bungert’s lieder, a composer whose 
operas are winning Europe, and a writer, judged by these, 
‘Potter's Song” was espe- 
Rubinstein, Chadwick and a Schubert group 
Her interpretations are marked 


songs of Brahms, Schubert and 


cially novel. 


| by unusual sympathy and intelligence. 
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We claim that the Windy City makes a capital summer 
resort, and that study is just as well pursued during the 
heated term as at any other time. This being the case it 
is just as well to state that several of our best known 
teachers will remain here and conduct their classes as 
usual. One of those to whom special attention is directed 
is L. Gaston Gottschalk, who directs the vocal and oper- 
atic department of the Gottschalk Lyric School. 


* * * 


There is evidently no limit to Theodore Spiering’s ambi- 
tion. His success as the founder and leader of a quartet 
which is known for its perfect ensemble work all over the 
country has inspired him with still greater aims as a 
leader, and now with some excellent material he has or- 
ganized an orchestra. From his initial concert recently 
it could be seen that there was every likelihood that Mr. 
Spiering would yet realize his desire and be at the head of 
an orchestral body. This, however, must be a matter of 
time. Theodore Spiering is one of those versatile people 
who can undertake a variety of labor. He has a very large 
class, many of his pupils coming from the different States. 
In his studio at the Studebaker Building can be met young 
musicians from St. Louis, Davenport, Ottawa, La Harpe, 
Mendota, Fairfield (Ia.), all of whom are here for the 
express purpose of studying with an artist who has proven 
his worth as a teacher and leader. For thoroughness 
Theodore Spiering is unsurpassed; for technic and musi- 
cianship he is known to be among the foremost in the 
country. His quartet has been re-engaged for New York 
in November, and a series of six concerts will be given in 
Chicago as well as in Milwaukee and other cities, which 
have gained so much in musical education by the work 
done by Theodore Spiering and his associates. 

* * * 


In speaking of oratorio teachers recently the name of 
Bicknell Young was unintentionally omitted, and yet few 
have done such good work here as the gifted baritone. 
From Paris I hear that Chauncey Moore, who is at pres- 
ent with Duvernoy, was absolutely prepared for his 
present work, and that his voice was perfectly produced. 
As Mr. Moore does not acknowledge any other American 
teacher, and candidly admits that Mr. Young was his sole 
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master over here, it necessarily follows that to Mr. Young | schulte at the University Congregational Church con- 
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40 Stuyvesant Street, 
NEW YORK. 


must be given the credit for present results. Miss Sarah 
Munson, too, who has a beautiful voice aiter study in 
Berlin and Paris, has resumed her work with Mr. Young. 
All the pupils from Bicknell Young’s studio manage to 
do well, providing nature has given them any kind ot a 
voice and ordinary ability. Miss Laura Combs, of whom 
mention was lately made in these columns, now occupies 
a position in a leading school at Baltimore, and is spoken 


of for a prominent church position in Washington. When 
talking of Mr. Young one must not forget his talented 
wile, Mrs. Mazzucato Young, who has won not only an 


enviable position for herself in the ranks of composers, 
but has also helped so materially to her husband's success. 
* * * 

li the musical people do not get all the credit they 
deserve, the dramatic people who study with the Hart 
Conways are more fortunate, for with but two exceptions 
Gustave Frohman obtained his entire company ior “Sow- 
ing the Wind” from the well-known Conway School oi 
Acting. 

* * 7 

Sousa gave three concerts here this week, when very 
elaborate arrangements for a production of the “Trooping 
ef the Colors” were made. 

* * « 


Intense patriotism and enthusiasm were rampant at 
McVicker’s Theatre on Sunday, when Brooke and his 
Chicago Marine Band were engaged to play a program 
of national airs. The theatre was crowded; standing 
room only. Excitement and general rejoicing seemed to 
be the order of the evening. 
. . = 

Miss Genevieve Clark Wilson and the Spiering Quartet 
will assist at Central Music Hall in the first part of the 
Beethoven program which has been arranged by the 
Rockiord College The second part of the 
program will consist of the one act play entitled ‘“Ade- 
laide,” which purports to treat of an episode in Bee- 

David Bispham will essay the character of 
It should prove interesting. 


Asssociation. 


thoven’s life. 
Beethoven. 
~*~ * * 

The program of the ninth concert given by the Manu- 
script Society was particularly distinguishable on account 
of Arne Oldberg’s new composition, Sonata in E major, 
and played by the composer. Mr. Oldberg writes in truly 
classic manner. There is a depth and profundity of 
musical knowledge that has attracted widespread atten 
tion. I am told that the sonata was the success of the 
evening and that it is far in advance of all Mr. Old- 
berg’s previous work. 

The following is the program given by the Manuscript 
Society: 

Organ, March of the Pilgrims............... C. D. Irwin 
Francis S. Moore. 
Sonata for piano and violin, D major... Rossetter G. Cole 
(Dedicated to T. Spiering.) 
Allegro moderato. 
Mrs. R. G. Cole and Theodore Spiering. 

PUD WOUNER, Ti MINICK... vec cccscccccccccel Arne Oldberg 
Mr. Oldberg. 
EEF, gs SE AA ee E. R. Kroeger 
Miss Ella Dahl and the Listemann String Quar- 
tet—Bernhard Listemann, first violin; Harold 
Knapp, second violin; Hugo Frey, viola; F. 

Listemann, violoncello. 
* * * 

Francis S. Moore gave an organ concert Thursday, at 
which the Chicago Ladies’ Trio, comprising Mme. Anna 
Weiss, Miss Catherine Hall and Miss Marie Hall, assisted. 
Miss Eleanor Goodman was the vocalist. 

Mme. Anna Weiss, the pianist, has had considerable 
success this season, and has been heard at several of the 
Sunday popular concerts. Last week she played at the 
Great Northern popular concert with orchestra, on the 
24th at the Y. W. C. A., and has also been several times 
engaged with the Chicago Ladies’ Trio, which promises 
to become very popular. 

Herman B. Bernhard-Terboner notifies this office that 
he has returned from Berlin, where he has been complet- 
ing his studies. 

The series of concerts arranged by Wilhelm Middel- 
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tinues until May 19. The assisting artists are, among 
others, Sydney Biden, Mrs. Proctor Smith, Miss Jean- 
nette Durno, Frederick Carberry, Mr. Schnecker and 
Misss Maud Jennings. 

Robert Boice Carson, assisted by Miss N. Estelle Har- 
ringtn and E. C. Rowdon, will give a recital at Kimhall 
Hall next Monday. Mr. Carson will sing selections from 
the works of Handel, Thomas, Grieg, Rubinstein; also 
some American and English songs. 

Miss Catherine Hall, who has the reputation for being 
one of the finest sight readers as well as an exceptional 
violinist, is obtaining many engagements. She plays to 
morrow at Oak Park, May 14 at the Auditorium, and has 
been heard this season in many miscellaneous concerts. 

Albert Judson Fisher’s new patriotic song, “Awake to 
Freedom’s Call,” is being sung in several of the club enter- 
tainments and by male quartets of the Illinois National 
Guard regiments. It was sung on Lexington Day at the 
Chicago Athletic Club, and also at the organization of the 


National Defense League. 

Miss Lucille Stevenson, a very talented soprano, is to 
be heard to-morrow at the Second Presbyterian Church 
The young artist has acquired an enviable reputation for 
her singing in oratorio, and it only needs good manage 
ment for her to be in demand next season. 

Frank King Clark, the talented young basso, has been 
requested to sing “Elijah” with the Chicago Apollo Club 
at Omaha in June. Mr. Clark is a young musician whom 
a manager might cultivate to advantage. In the opinion 
of William L. Tomlins, than whom no one knows better, 
he is sure to have a fine career. 

Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop is in New York, but 
leaves for her summer home in Ohio second week in May 

The American Conservatory announces a concert by the 
faculty and advanced pupils next Thursday. Mrs. Ger 
trude Murdough, Josef Vilim, Mrs. Emma Gutman, C. B 
Smith, Wm. Eis, Mrs. Fannie Dutton and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Watrous will take part in the program. 

Miss Jeannette Durno, the young pianist, also possesses 
a beautiful voice. She has been studying with Mme 
Ragna Linné with such good result that she is announced 
to give a song recital at Kimball Hall under the auspices 
of the American Conservatory next Saturday. Harry 
Dimond, violinist, will be the assisting artist. Miss Durno 
will sing in French, German and English. Kjerulf, Deli 
bés, Schubert, Brahms, Tosti, Henschel and the young 
Chicago composer Clarence Dickinson are among the 
composers from whom selections haye been made. 

C. P. Flockton, of Mr. Sothern’s Company, read an 
original drama founded on the subject “Hagar and Ish 
mael,” at the Leland Hotel Thursday evening. This is 
one of several dramas which have Biblical subjects for 
their basis, and which a Boston company has undertaken 
to produce. 

I hear that Clara Korn’s waltz, the “Waldorf-Astoria,” 
is having an exceptionally good sale, and that it is being 
continually played at the Waldorf Hotel. Mrs. Korn has 
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been urged strongly by friends and musicians to come to 
Chicago and give a recital of her compositions, which are 
so meritorious. 

Mrs. Luella Clark Emery, the accompanist of so many 
Chautauquas, and one of the most popular lady organists 
in Chicago, has already been engaged for three Chautau- 
quas during the summer. 

Mme. Ragna Linné’s recital was unavoidably postponed 
owing to serious illness. It is now definitely stated to 
take place May 9, when she will sing a program of Ameri 
can songs, conspicuous among which will be Jessie Gay- 
nor’s delightful compositions, for which Mrs. Coonley 
Ward has written the words. FLORENCE FRENCH 


Drury College. 


The one hundreth recital at the Conservatory of Music 
of Drury College, in Springfield, Mo., took place April 
22. W. A. Chalfant, director of the conservatory, played 
a fine program, which opened with Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Pathetique.” Mrs. Lulu Sanford Tefft assisted with som« 
songs. 


Mina Schilling. 

Mrs. Mina Schilling, who has been singing in concert 
at Milwaukee recently, was the recipient of many social 
attentions. Mrs. Oscar B. Zwietusch and Mrs. E. Clinton 
Carter gave a large reception for her on the afternoon of 
April 27, when the wife of the Governor of the State 
assisted in receiving, and the Governor and staff were 
present 


Honor to BE. M. Bowman and the Temple Choir. 
Pursuant to the previously known willingness of the 
distinguished artist and composer who has been delight 
ing thousands of American lovers of music during the 
season by his performances, Mr. Guilmant was elected an 
honorary professional member of E. M. Bowman’s Temple 
Choir, Saturday evening, March 12. He sailed for France 
on the following Wednesday, but before the steamship left 
her moorings he found time to send the following reply 
to the secretary's note, advising of the action of the choir: 
ON BOARD LA NORMANDIE, March 16, 1898. 


Miss Bessie M. C. Bowman, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Temple Choir ; 
DEAR MADEMOISELLE AND FrIEND—I thank you very 
much for your very amiable letter and your kind wishes 
for my voyage. I hope they will be realized. Mean- 
while I do not wish to delay a moment telling you and 
your excellent choir that I accept with the greatest pleas- 
ure the title of Honorary Professional Member of the 
Temple Choir. Please accept for yourself, as well as for 
the members of your society, the assurance of my grate- 
ful and affectionate sentiments 
Yours very truly, ALEX. GUILMANT. 
The Temple Choir has just given two successful con- 
certs, the last one being for the benefit of the Cuban 
Relief Fund, by which several hundred dollars were real- 
ized. Besides its other work, the choir has sung in four 
concerts in aid of the greater charities of Brooklyn 
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Mr. Saenger Is the Teacher. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 20, 1608 
Editor Musical Courier : 

Dear Sitr—I think of going to New York to study 
singing and shall be greatly indebted to you if you will 
give me some information about Mme. Jacoby’s teacher 
I am a constant reader of Tue Courier and have watched 
her career with interest. I have noticed her recent suc- 
cess in Boston, where the praise of the critics seems to 
cover the entire subject of voice production. She is 
commended for the beautiful quality of her voice, its 
evenness, faultlessness of intonation, the skill with which 
she uses it, good style and so on. I should like to know 
something of the teacher who has brought a voice to such 
a degree of perfection. 

Trusting you will grant me the favor of a reply either 
personally or in the columns of your paper, I am, 

Epcar C. SELLEN 
912 North St. Paul Street 


Very truly yours, 


HE teacher of Madame Jacoby is Oscar Saen- 
ger, who is also the teacher of Joseph Baern- 

stein, the basso, and of Sara Anderson, who has just 
made a successful début here. Another successful 
pupil of his is Madame Pasquali, the opera singer. 
Mr. Saenger has been doing some of the most thor- 
ough vocal work in this country, and he has not 
hurried it, being contented to await with patience 
the results of his teaching: He only became known 
generally when he permitted his advanced pupils 
to illustrate his work and method publicly. The 
result is obvious to the whole musical profession of 


America. 


From the Lankow Studio. 
REMARKABLY fine voice (supplemented by an 
A artistic feeling) is that of S. P. Veron’s, the young 
basso cantante who introduced himself in a soirée mu 
sicale at the Waldorf-Astoria last Wednesday evening to 
a select and crowded house. Mr. Veron’s selections were 
from Verdi, Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, Wagner, Gou- 
nod and a very taking song by a resident composer, Mr 
Seismet-Doda. The young basso made an excellent im- 
pression, his voice sounding full and round, although 
somewhere hampered by the poor acoustics of the small 
Waldorf hall. Mr. Veron sings intelligently and doubt 
less will become an important acquisition to our vocal 
aspirants. If there is any fault to find it is in the excess 
of expression, in which Mr. Veron will have to tone 
down, and this will be accomplished by experience 
Mme. Anna Lankow has cause to congratulate herself 
upon the splendid results produced by her training of 
Mr. Veron’s voice 
Miss Josephine Hartman contributed two piano num 


bers, ““Warum,” Schumann, and the G minor Ballade of 
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Chopin, ‘in both of which she showed wees Para 
Her tone: production was strong and agreeable. 
pression created was that of an earnest artist. 

Young Max Karger, the violinist, undertook the diffi- 
cult task of playing the Wieniawski “Faust Fantaisie,” 
besides also the Paganini ““G String Solo,” and met with 
success. 

The soprano, Miss Tareb, has an agreeable voice. 
The Freischiitz aria is beyond her. 

Altogether the concert was much enjoyed. 


The following were the patronesses of the concert: Mrs. 
Leopold Bache, Mrs. Emil L. Boas, Mrs. Paul D. Cra- 
vath, Mrs. Joseph F. Daly, Mrs. L. Dreyfuss, Mrs. David 
Einstein, Mrs. Arpad G. Gerster, Mrs. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Miss Isabel F. 


man, Mrs. Albert Hendricks, Mrs. Edward M. Knox, 


| 


The im- | 


Hapgood, Mrs. Theodore Hell- | 


Mme. Anna Lankow, Mrs. Alfred Meyer, Mrs. Frederick | 
Nathan, Miss Rockefeller, Mrs. Julius Sachs, Mrs. Jacob | 
Schiff, Mrs. William Seligsberg, Mrs. James Speyer, Miss | 


Ann Stephens, Mrs. Isaac Stern, Mrs. I. N. Phelps 
Stokes, Mrs. Kellogg-Strakosch, Mrs. Cyrus Sulzberger, 
Mrs. John D. Townsend, Mrs. Henry Villard and Mrs. 
Louis S. Wolff. 


Burlington, Vt., Music Festival. 

The preliminary announcement of the eighth musical 
festival of the Burlington Philharmonic Society has been 
given out with the names of the soloists engaged up to the 
present time. The festival takes place at the Howard 
Opera House in Burlington on May 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
the first concert taking place on the afternoon of May 19. 
Mme. Eleanore Meredith, soprano; J. H. McKinley, tenor; 











CINCINNATI, April 30, 1898. 


CONCERT given by the Conservatory of Music 

chorus on Saturday evening, April 23, in the Scot- 
tish Rite Hall deserves conspicuous notice, for it marks 
distinctly an event of importance in the history of a time- 
honored institution. It was under the direction of Fred- 
eric Shailer Evans, pianist, of the conservatory faculty. 
Mr. Evans is a pianist of note and distinction, but the re- 
sults of his chorus work give him a conspicuous place in 
the ranks of directors. For several years he has had 
charge of the conservatory chorus, and through his ability, 
persevering energy and peculiar fitness for the task he 


| has step by step cultivated the chorus into a body of 


| singers whose attainments are artistic. 


was filled out by Reinecke’s cantata, 


Arthur Beresford, baritone; Sig. Clemente Belogna, basso, 


and Mrs. George E. Howes, contralto, form the list of 
soloists as at present constructed. Others will be an- 
nounced later. “Samson and Delila” on the last evening 
is the most important work that will be done. Jules Jordan 
is the conductor, and “Barbara Friet¢hie” will be given 
during the festival. 

Helen Buckley. 


Helen Buckley, who sang with the Apollo Club, Chi- 
cago, April 21, received excellent press notices for her 
work. Also at Wichita, Kan., when the Wichita Club 

gave “The Messiah” earlier in April, as the few notices 
selected will show. 

Miss Buckley covered herself with glory in the number 
beginning “The Summer Is Come.” In purity of tone, 
flexibility and finish she displayed qualities of the bravura 
singer that in her case had scarcely been suspected.—Chi- 
cago Times-Herald. 





Miss Helen Buckley sang with the taste and feeling to 
which Chicago audiences are accustomed from this singer. 
—Daily Inter-Ocean. 





Miss Helen Buckley won a triumph in the soprano parts. 
—Chicago Record. 


Helen Buckley, with her soft hair in a halo about her 
face and blue, cloudy things about her, was quite like one 
of Jubal’s visions, and she gave the music with charming 
elegance and distinction.—Daily News. 





The lady has a voice of great power, and has it under 
remarkable control. On her climaxes the great hall was 
completely filled with melodious music, and her lower 
tones were exquisitely sweet. She is one of those singers 
who can delight both the artistic ear and the common 
herd. She was greeted with increased applause after 
every solo, and certainly added much to the success of the 
occasion.—Wichita Beacon. 





After the “Pastoral” symphony Miss Buckley made her 
first appearance. It was plain she had the sympathy com- 
plete of her large audience. Five times she appeared in 
the difficult parts of the oratorio, and in the third and fifth 
seemed to rise to the heights of the exalted conception of 
the composer.. “Come Unto Me, All Ye That Labor” 
and “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” were given new 
lustre by the splendid interpretation of this prima donna.— 
Wichita pond a. 


The chorus, which 
is a women’s chorus, sang in the first part of the program 
Gade’s “The Approach of Spring,” and the second part 
“The Enchanted 
Swans.” The prominent feature of the chorus singing 
was its roundness and finish. The tone volume-was good, 
and there were some fine crescendos. But it was the 
quality of tone that commanded attention. It was uni- 
formly musical. The blending of the voices made up a 
beautiful ensemble, and they were well balanced. The 
vpening chorus, by Gade, was given with poetic touches 
and fine expression. The cantata is a beautiful work and 
a novelty here. Its choral difficulties are not few, but the 
chorus proved to be their master. Noteworthy was the 
freshness of tone volume and the precision of attack. 
Among the particularly successful numbers are to be men- 
tioned the chorus of Glowworms, the chorus of Phantoms 
and the several choruses of Swans. The connecting in- 
cidents of the fairy tale were recited by Miss Helen May 
Curtis, of the elocution department of the conservatory, 
with lucidity and dramatic emphasis. The solo parts were 
undertaken by Miss Ida Pierpont, as Elfrida, and Romeo 
Frick as the Prince. Miss Pierpont, soprano, acquitted 
herself in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. She had 
acquired the sentiment of the music, and gave it a soulful, 
artistic expression. Mr. Frick, baritone, is to be con- 
gratulated upon his work. His improvement for the past 
few months under Miss Baur’s training has been remark- 
able. He is earnest in his artistic endeavor. He has a 
well-rounded, musical voice and there is a most promising 
future for him. He put considerable feeling into Tschai- 
kowsky’s song “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt”’ in the first 
part of the program. Other soloists in the cantata who 
acquitted themselves creditably were Miss Frances Cus- 
son, Miss Rosalie Meininger, Miss Floy Batey, Mrs. 
Oscar Rogers Taylor and Miss Esther McNeill. Miss 
Maie Morgan, pianist, played a triplet of Chopin solos in 
a remarkably finished and poetic manner. Exquisitely 


dainty was her reading of the “Berceuse.” Mrs. Iva | 


Lenore Kennedy Wickersham and Miss Alma Bagley 
were the discriminating accompanists of the evening. The 
chorus was also ably assisted by Mrs. Lewis Hosea, harp; 
Adolph Schrickel, horn; August Knauft, horn; Michael | 
Brand, violoncello. 

The Abramovitz testimonial in College Hall presented 
the following program: 


Piano solos— 
POOUTNG,; GD. SF. BNO, BaF 055G 6h cctecccs cece Chopin 


NE, GO irc cusyibts rss saccce cyenes Chopin | 


George Krueger. 








MINNIE METHOT, 
--- Soprano._- 


Two seasons with Remenyi. 
One season with Camilla Urso. 
One season with Chicago Marine Band. 
Address: 
255 West 92nd St., New York. 
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Sultana’s cin slink Wakiet Sid betas dite bie-< a 00-wanipen Bemberg 
OES SR ES eet E EME a eer” Bemberg 
Miss Rose Shay. 

Violin solos— 


I 6 ee ees Mavens Saint-Saéns 

Ei eer Brahms-Papini 
David Abramovitz. 

ee SD MN odie ras cwcce ieee Schumann 


Romeo Frick. 
Spinning Song (from The Flying Dutchman) 
Wagner-Liszt 


OP EE EE EE pore ae Leschetzky 
ON a ae eer Rubinstein 
George Krueger. 

DE 5D a. ec bee eee ek eh iis bia eee ilested Sinson 
(Arranged for two violins by Prof. Jacob Bloom.) 
I Nh sd cess Hota Cais ne Os nwa beso Bohm 
David Abramovitz and Prof. Jacob Bloom. 
eS er ee Jansen 

D’ Hardelot 


NG ini 3 bs MERMASA AAEM UES N wes oe ood 
Miss Rose Shay. 
It Came With the Merry May, Love....... -Tosti 
Chanzone Avanese........ is Louis ‘Gregh 
Romeo Frick. 
Concerto in E minor. 
David Abramovitz. 
Accompanists, Mrs. Jacob Bloom and Miss Frances 
Moses. 


. Mendelssohn 


Mr. Abramovitz is a young Russian who came here a 
few years ago, an exile from his fatherland, and developed 
extraordinary musical talent on the violin. His teacher 
is Jacob Bloom, for many years the violin teacher at the 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Bloom is an able instructor. 
He was the first teacher of Max Bendix, and that is say- 
ing enough. Under Mr. Bloom’s direction Mr. Abramo- 
vitz made splendid progress. The recent testimonial was 
for the purpose of helping him financially in the pursuit of 
his studies, and realized a substantial sum for him, prin- 
cipally owing to the herculean and unselfish efforts of 
Mrs. James Gardiner, wife of the assistant city editor of 
the Enquirer. Mr. Abramovitz, although he forced him- 
self to appear at the concert, having just arisen from a 
sick bed, proved himself entirely worthy of the efforts of 
his friends. He is developing a strikingly clear technic 
and has decided musical temperament. 

* * * 


The Quartet concert in Music Hall on Wednesday 
night, April 27, by Ysaye, Marteau, Gérardy and La- 
chaume, was the musical event of the present week. The 
audience, which was one of the largest and most repre- 
sentative of the season, was enthusiastic, and called out 
the artists several times after each number. The concert 
proved that great soloists can also be great ensemble 
players. Much credit is due to the manager, Victor 
Thrane, and the courage of R. H. Wurlitzer in venturing 
upon the expense of bringing this quartet to the city. 
They both deserve a vote of thanks from this community, 
and if their efforts were rewarded with a magnificent house 
it was a compliment they well deserved 

a” ~ ~ 


The Auditorium School of Music has arranged for the 
final recitals to be given during the month of May. The 
examination of candidates for diptomas and certificates 
will be held the first week in June. Miss Helen Merci 
Schuster, the well-known teacher of Delsarte, has been 
added to the faculty of the Auditorium School during the 
| present year, and Director Graninger expects soon to an- 
nounce the names of two new teachers engaged for next 





*- *+ * 


The Orpheus Club held its annual meeting Tuesday 
night and elected the following directors for the ensuing 
| year: R. DeV. Carroll, W. T. Tibbitts, George J. Doyle. 

Adolph Loewenstein, E. A. F. Porter. The officers were 

elected as follows: President, R. DeV. Carroll; vice-presi 
| dent, Alfred G. Allen: secretary, E. A. F. Porter; treas- 
| urer, George J. Quehl; librarian, William F. Collins. The 
| annual outing will be arranged for by the following com- 
mittee: Jos. Grever, J. R. Hunter, Dr. R. E. Taylor, T. W 
Mitchell, E. A. F. Porter. Prof. C. A. Graninger was 
unanimously re-elected as musical director of the club 
The club tendered him a rising vote of thanks for the 
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artistic success of the past season. It is oniipns to note 


that at the end of the year there was a snug little surplus ADAME MELANIE DE WIENZKOWSKA is 
known here as an artistic pianist whose playing is 
Miss Tecla Vigna, through some misunderstanding on | interesting from many view points, who infuses into 
her work a strong individual force which tells us some- 
thing and which explains in its way what she has to say. 
John Church Company, southeast corner of Fourth and | When she played in Boston with the Boston Symphony 
Elm streets. Miss Vigna has enjoyed a most prosperous | Orchestra, under Emil Paur, on April 22 and 23, many 
year, having had fifty-four pupils and an income of $4,000 | favorable and flattering criticisms appeared, and from 


in the treasury. 
7 * * | 


financial matters, has left the Auditorium School of Music 
and organized a school of her own in the building of the 


to .< | them we reproduce that of the Transcript as a specimen: 
An interesting musicale was given by the pupils of H 


evening, April 29. Miss Emma Brand, daughter of 


fugue, by Mendelssohn. She has decided talent. Her | in such a connection to-day. The concerto is, upon the 
playing of a Mendelssohn number proved this. There 


to advantage as an ensemble player in three Bach numbers | 
—gavotte, bourre and passe-pied—with Mr. Andrés. She 


and Miss Marie Louise Wright played a Beethoven so-| irreparably is in its second themes, in its sentimental 
nata for piano and violin with good ensemble and under- 
standing. Mrs. Walsh commands not only a facile execu- 
tion, but a good deal of repose and sentiment. Of the 
violin pupils Miss Jessie Straus, who played an adagio 
and allegro from the De Beriot concerto N. 9, deserves 


Herz taint; that sort of tune is dead now. Madame | 


finale, and took the slow movement before the scherzo. 
In the three movements she did play she made a dis- 


plays with confidence. Miss Clara Jacob has a very deep 
contralto voice—almost of the baritone order—and she 
sings with expression and true to the pitch. Her numbers 
were “Mona,” by Adams, and “The Song My Mother 
Sang,” by Bohm. 


and technic. Her phrasing is especially fine and expres- 
sive; Litolff’s cantilenas do not afford much opportunity 
for the expression of deep feeling, but they can be played 
poignantly, and in this Madame Wienzkowska rose fo the 
full height of her opportunity. Her rubata is particularly 
good, a real rubata, not merely a dragging of the rhythm 
S  Fine without compensation afterward. She well deserved the 
of the | warm gc me at s end ae ae 
. f : ¢ was rather slovenly, the orchestra playing as they some- 
College of Music, held last week the matter of the tenee dy eee — out tn, thom jee cin Fn superior to 
present management of that institution was seriously con- | 4 work. The wrong tuning of the kettledrums, by the 
dered The financial exhibit, showing that largely | way, gave a strangely Fafnerian tinge to the opening 
through the efforts of the Dean of the Faculty, Frank | measures of the first movement; the tonic could pass 
r . ss : muster at a pinch, but the dominant was uncanny 

Van der Stucken, the college is now on a self-supporting , : . 
basis, was highly satisfactory. But in regard to the On April 25 Madame Wienzkowska played the following 


academic department the difficulty was encountered of Mr. interesting program at Wellesley College before an im- 
Van der Stucken’s absence each year from the month of | ™ense audience that occupied every inch of space, a large 
May until October, when, according to the terms of his | Umber of teachers from Boston and other points having 


contract, he is entitled to a vacation. Now, it is at this | Come to hear her. 


At the last meeting of the board of trustees 


time particularly that the college can ill afford to be with- | Thirty-two variations in C minor...... 3 Beethoven 
out a well established and recognized head and authority. | Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2........... caress -Chopin 
Duri h , 'M d “age Ma : Polonaise, op. 71, No. 2. Rb, ABBE «Anh ew . Chopin 
During the months of May an June the final examina- | Fantaisie, op. 49--...-+.......0.sssceeeee Chopin 
tions take place for the awarding of certificates and | Mélodie .............0cccccecceecceceecs Gluck- _Sgambati 
diplomas, culminating in the commencement exercises. | Alceste Caprice. . pe Sete .Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
At this momentous time Mr. Van der Stucken is in Eu- | Pr@ludium and Fugue, op. 35.....- 0000+. - Mendelssohn 

Serenade, op. 34, No. 3......... 5 ese ve .Schiitt 


rope. Again, when he returns in October it is a full month | [, Babiliarde. op. 41, No. 3 Re ee chetizky 
after the beginning of the academic year, and after the (Dedicated to aa Wienzkow ska.) 
majerity of students have been placed in their classes. | Grande Etude de Concert...................- Wieniawski 
These matters were naturally considered by the board, and | Mélancolie, op. 51..........+++.++- - Rubinstein 
a proposition came up to place a member of the present SS eae s ee Sees FS 
faculty in charge of the academic department during This unusual program covers a versatile taste and style 
the entire year, leaving in Mr. Van der Stucken’s hands a | that recommends itself to all earnest students and 
general artistic supervision of the college affairs. The | musicians. There are Beethoven and Mendelssohn and 
member of the faculty proposed was A. J. Gantvoort, whose | Chopin, and a great selection of the moderns, for whose 
energy, literary ability and broad musical education, added | works the particular style and method of Madame 
to executive ability, would especially fit him for this | Wienzkowska are happily adapted. Her phrasing, to 
position. Mr. Gantvoort has been in harmonious co- | which reference is made in the above criticism, at once 
operation with Mr. Van der Stucken’s plans and man- | discloses the intelligent, yea the intellectual, musician, 
agement of college affairs, but he is a man of decided in- | whose study and temperament give her interpretations 
dividuality, and, if the academic department were intrusted | authority. The recalls at the Wellesley concert were also 
to him, he would hold himself responsible for it and its | numerous and gave evidence of the great satisfaction 
success. The board left the settlement of the matter en- | her playing gave to an audience educated thoroughly in 
tirely in the hands of the finance committee. the best music. 

The finance committee has decided to leave matters as —= - 
they are at present, with Professor Sterling as Dean of Kathrin Hilke. 
the Faculty. J. A. Homan Miss Kathrin Hilke achieved the greatest success last 
~~ week as the leading soprano in the music festival of the 
South Atlantic States, at Spartanburg, S. C., on April 27, 
_A complete list of the compositions of Alexander von 28 and 29. She will sing at Archbishop Corrigan’s epis- 
Fielitz is published by Brietkopf & Hartel. The bulk of copal jubilee on May 4; “Stabat Mater” of Rossini, at 
them are songs with piano accompaniments, but there are Pittsburg festival, May 17; “Judas Maccabaeus” in Buf- 
also duets, trios, mixed choruses, piano pieces, violin and falo. May 19; Hindel’s “Samson” at Holyoke, Mass., 
ate and ‘cello and piano compositions and an opera, festival, May 25, and several other less important engage- 
“Vendetta.” * 





Alexander von Fielitz. 


ments. 


It seems to us a mistake to have the “Fantastic” on a 
Andrés and Adolf Hahn, assisted by Miss Clara Jacob, | program when there is any solo work to be done. The 

a pupil of Mrs. H. G. Andrés, in Levassor Hall, Friday | Symphony is too long and taxing to the listener to come 
properly anywhere but at the beginning of a ages “oes — 

o force solo o ear immediately after that 
Michael Brand, was heard in the Mozart concerto, B flat Witches’ Sabbath” is sheer eruclty, qo Ss Litolff’s 
major, with Mrs. Mohlengraf, and in a solo, prelude and | Dutch Concerto is perhaps the last work one wants to hear 


whole, a stronger work than might have been expected | 
, ‘ | from Litolff, who was an able musician enough, but no 
was good sense of rhythm and musical expression, be- | heavy weight. There is a rather unusually strong thread 
sides technical development. Mrs. Mohlengraf appeared | of harmony running through the first movement; the 
Dutch tunes he introduces in the scherzo and the finale 
are capital in themselves, and he uses them with great 
s . 7 , skill; the whole scherzo is distinctly clever, it rises well 
plays with taste and concentration. Mrs. Katherine Walsh | above the second-rate level. Where the work has aged 


cantilenas; the slow movement, in spite of some clever 
and very beautiful effects of modulation, has the Henri | 


Wienzkowska, for some reason of other, did not play the | 


ines mrt 2. le decane eochinlestin ont tinctly good impression. She has not the most sympa- | 
prominent mention. wonhe 1s developing technically and | thetic touch in the world, but has all-sufficient strength | 
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Burmeister Concerts. 


N audience gratifying both in point of numbers and 
A evidences of interest assembled in Carnegie Lyceum 
Saturday evening, April 30, to hear the talented pupils of 
Richard Burmeister, one of the best known among Ameri- 
can piano teachers. The orchestral accompaniments were 
played by a string quintet and by Mr. Burmeister at a 
second piano. While some of the soloists were occa 
sionally disconcerted by the apparent novelty of playing 
with orchestra, they acquitted themselves for the most 
part creditably under these trying circumstances. The 
concert opened with the first movement of the Beethoven 
concerto in C minor, by Miss Edith Tyler, who gave 


her solo passages with very good tone and commend- 
able fluency. 

Miss Blanche Sanders, of Baltimore, played the first 
| movement of the Chopin E minor concerto in a manner 
which recalled the success she achieved at a Mendelssohn 
Hall concert last winter. She has all the requisites for 
winning high rank as a pianist. Her touch is clear and 
strong; she has temperament and individuality. She was 
recalled twice. 

Equal success attended Miss Daisy Friedberg’s 
“Hungarian Fantasie,” in which the young pupil dis- 
played marvelous technical and musical gifts. She has 
all the requisites of an artist in her make-up and with 
maturity great things may be expected. Miss Friedberg 
was recalled four times. 

Miss Annie Atkinson interpreted the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude and the “Magic Fire Scene” from “Die Walkiire” 
with decisive touch and delicacy of expression. The few 
mistakes made in the arpeggios of the latter composition 
were cleverly concealed, and the young pianist did not 
allow them to disturb her 

Others who played were Miss Carrie Goldberg, a 
charming young brunette, who received many flowers: 
Master Carl Deis, who gave with good execution the 
Liszt E major Polonaise, and a little ten-year-old lady, 
Henrietta Bach, who surprised the audience by her touch 
technic and intelligence. Her second number was the 
Ravina Etude which Josef Hofmann played so much dur- 
ing his first season in New York 

The final number was Mr. Burmeister’s own concerto 
in D minor, which Luther Conradi played. “It is a highly 
interesting work and the pianist interpreted it with feeling 
and technical proficiency, the lento evidencing much care- 
ful study and the march finale, a trifle reminiscent of the 
Rakoczy March, being well worked up to a climax by 
both pianist and strings. Mr. Conradi’s trills and runs 
were cleanly executed. 


Moscow. 

At the last concert of the Philharmonic Society of Mos 
cow, the veteran leader, P. A. Schostakowski, bade adieu 
to the scene of his activity as a pianist; he and his 
daughter, a talented young lady, interpreted the Varia- 
tions of Schumann, for two pianos, on the occasion. His 
health compels his retirement. The Emperor has en- 
nobled him and given him the Vladimir Order 

Tolstoi and Wagner. 

In Tolstoi’s latest work, “On Art,” he explains why he 
gave up trying to understand the music of the great Ger- 
man master. It all arose from a performance of “Sieg- 
fried.” It left him so prostrate, so exhausted, in such a 
bad frame of mind, that the theatre has been henceforth 
disgusting to him. He says that nothing can extinguish 
the remembrance of the repugnance that work caused in 
him. “It is,” he said, “incomprehensible, and therefore 
it cannot be a work of art.” Objections are made that it 
is impossible to understand and judge Wagner’s music 
dramas till you have heard them at Bayreuth. There the 
orchestra is hidden and the whole representation perfect. 
“But,” says Tolstoi, “that is not Art; it is simply 
Hypnotism. It is like the statement of the Spiritualists, 
who tell you you cannot be a judge of all that we know 
unless you have been at our séances. In other words, 
you must spend hours in the society of half mad people 
and have gone through their experiences two dozen times 
before you can see what they see. Under such circum- 
stances you can see what you like. But there are simpler 
means of reaching this state of mind, say Whiskey or 


Opium.” 
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“ ALBERTO gotas made a very brilliant impression.”-APTHORP 
in the 7ranscript. 
“Mr. JONAS is @ pianist of indisputable talent; his technique is 
frank, brilliant, individual, and abo nN — 
ne ie above all elegant.”—PHILIP HALg, 
“He was a lauded with tremendous hearti 
times” Baw Wore ts Pe ees eartiness and recalled five 
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SAN FRANCISCO, April 26, 1898. 
HERE is more excitement among the true musicians 
over what is occur than over what has been, for the 
opera season has been purely a social affair, as might 
have been expected with seats at $7 to hear ‘‘Traviata,” 
“Barbiere” (with interpolations of “Old Folks at Home” 
and “Star Spangled Banner’) and “Lucia.” Campanari, 
who always sings gloriously, had to make his way through 
legitimate work, because he was not sharing advertising 
honors with Melba. 

Paloma Schramm, the child pianist, seems to be holding 
her own as an attraction, and really the talent of this 
sweet little girl is remarkable; one can only pray that she 
be permitted to develop properly. She has four more 
concerts this week, which are, as has been the entire series, 
under the management of J. T. Fitzgerald, of Los An- 
geles. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Century Club entertained 
its friends with a delightful musicale. This club represents 
the culture and refinement of San Francisco. The rooms 
on Sutter street are proof enough of the financial standing 
of the Century Club. In the little hall for entertainment 
stands a handsome Steinway grand piano, a present from 
Mrs. Phebe Hearst, whose patronage of music has given 
the opportunity to many a hidden talent to be developed. 
On the wall of the little stage, forming a most beautiful 
and unique background, is an enormous rug made of 
ostrich breasts, presented by Mrs. Louis Schloss, who is 
another patron of all that is artistic and educational in 





San Francisco. The program was furnished by Pietro 


Marino, violinist; Mabel Lichtenstien, mezzo, and a vocal | 


quartet, consisting of Florence Julia Doane, Isabel Kerr, 
Xenia Roberts, Isella Van Pelt, pupils of Mrs. Mar- 
riner-Campbell. The quartet sang some a capella arrange- 
ments of “Believe me if all those endearing young 
charms,” “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” “When 
Love Is Blind” and “My Pretty Jane.” I must say 
frankly that among all the female quartets I have ever 
heard I can recall none with the absolute purity of tone 
and delicious quality that these young ladies possess. Miss 
Doane’s voice is wonderfully sweet and clear, and she sings 
with the ease that one might designate as remarkable but 
for the fact that the other young ladies have this same 
ease. Miss Lichtenstien, who is quite a young singer, is a 
pupil of Miss Putnam, and also shows the influence of a 
good teacher on a voice of good quality. Miss Lichten- 
stien has considerable individuality and temperament, as 
was shown in the selections from “Carmen,” “Love and 
Joy” of Chadwick, “Jess MacFarlane,” an old Scotch 
song. Miss Olivia Edmunds played the accompaniments 
charmingly. 

Young Marino, of whom I have spoken before, de- 
lighted his audience, as he does in every case, for he is 
truly talented and plays with an immense amount of 
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scholarly power, musicianly dignity and poetic interpre- 
tation. Signor Martinez played the accompaniments 
brilliantly, even at times rather too much so for the sharp 
acoustics of the room. Martinez is a brilliant pianist, | 
having been Camilla Urso’s accompanist for a long time. 
On Wednesday evening, in the magnificent concert hall 
of the De Young residence, Master Albert J. Elkus, a 
lad of thirteen, appeared in piano recital. Young Elkus 
is a pupil of Hugo Mansfeldt and of his own mother, who 
is a talented pianist. Elkus has a remarkable technic, 
and the difficult program appended he played with in- 
telligence. In his own compositions and in the develop- 
ment ef a theme given him by Mr. Luchesi he showed 
a genuine ability beyond his years. Miss Helen de 
Young, whose assistance gave variety to the program, 
played a harp solo delightfully. She is a pupil of Madame 
Breitschuck-Marquardt 
This program was given: 
Air and Variations from Suite in E..............-- Handel 
(Harmonious Blacksmith.) 

SemOOONDES, OP. $42, ING. 36 sooo oct vcccs es ediess Schubert 





Piano Sketches............Composed by Albert J. Elkus 
Mazurka, B minor, op. 33. No. 4.......+--eeeeeees Chopin 
Valse, C sharp minor, op. 64, No. 2........--++++- Chopin 
Cameeie, GO.. SR, lO. Ds onc onic co sesdves Mendelssohn 
Funeral March, op. 62, No. 27..............Mendelssohn 
Scherzo, E minor, op. 16, No. 2.........-. Mendelssohn 
Harp solo, Song Without Words............-.++++ Dubez 
Miss Helen de Young. 
I © ON os 5 ob ne tices ckee¥eas duenteoirndd Mozart 
Second Piano Accompaniment..............++- Grieg 
Mrs. Albert Elkus. 
| Elsa’s Dream (Lohengrin)................ Wagner-Liszt 
i ee os id pin} ich W eine Sed Grieg | 
Norwegian Bridal Procession, op. 19, No. 2......... Grieg | 
eS Teer errr Grieg | 


On Wednesday evening, at the Sherman-Clay Hall, a 
presentation of “St. Paul” was given that was in every 
way highly creditable to those interested. It is no small 
undertaking to give “St. Paul’ under any conditions, let 
alone to limit the production to one’s own class. This 
was done by Mme. Anna von Meyerinck, and no one who 
was present could say that it was other than a success. 
The choruses were in fine condition as to time, tone, en- 
semble and shadings. The soloists, Miss Maude J. Fay, 
soprano, and Cecilia Decker, contralto, would have been 
acceptable anywhere, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the male voices, Harry Bradley Smith, tenor, and William 


| lie closest to him, 7. e., 





Grandeman, bass, were not on a par with the female 
voices, the entertainment was enjoyable. Madame von 
Meyerinck was at the baton, Roscoe Warren Lucy at the 
piano and Miss Mollie Pratt at the organ. 

The members of the Meyerinck Club are Eugenie 
Baraty, Florence Boston,.Valerie Brennan, Adelaide Clay. 
Hattie M. Corlett, Estelle Davidson, Tessie Davidson, 


Fay, Lulu Feldheim, Bud Friedlander, Helen Heath, Lily 
Hathaway, Lulu Landis, May Lanigan, Hermione Lask, 


| 
| 
| 


Grace I. Davis, Cecilia Decker, S. M. Duncan, Maude J. | 


Clara Lynch, Claire Madden, Esther Macomber, P. W. 
McGlade, F. E. Ott, Else Priber, Gertrude Proll, Carolyn 
D. Roper, Fred W. Seibel, Maggie Smith, Myna Vocke, 
L. B. Alberti, J. B. Boronda, S. D. Boyd, H. C. Closson, 
H. D. Cutrell, R R. Dempster, W. H. Degenhart, W 
Grandeman, W. Leitz, Chas. Mayer, Jr., F. A. McDavid, 


| W. von Meyerinck, H. S. Swords, Fred W. Siebel, H 


Bradley Smith, H. E. Spooner, D. W. Tillinghast, W 


| Weglehner. 


The number eliciting the most interest in the last Sym- 
phony concert was a symphony by Fred Jech, Jr. Mr. 
Jech has taken for inspiration the beauties of nature which 
California. The symphony was 
written in 1884, and the parts are divided as follows: 


Moderato assai (Calm Sea at Cliff House). 


Scherzo, allegro vivace (Jollities in the California Mining 
Camp), E minor. 

Andante con expressione (In the Gardens of California), 
G major. 

Finale, allegro con fuoco (Cosmopolitan Life in San 


Francisco). 


The other numbers given were overture to “Hans Heil- 
ing,” of Marschner; Ballet Suite of “Henry VIII.,” by 
Saint-Saéns, and “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 1, of Liszt. 

At one of the concerts in the near future a concert waltz 
of N. J. McCoy will be presented. Mr. McCoy is a man 
whose works figure on a good many Eastern programs. 

There is considerable talk as to whether Ysaye and 
Gérardy will be heard with or without orchestra. La- 


| chaume, who will be here with the “Old Japan” Company, 


will be the pianist with this combination instead of Sobrino 
It is rumored tHat Josef Hofmann will play here in Sep- 
tember. If this be true there will be a feast of pianists, 
for up to the present time I hear that Rosenthal and 
Joseffy are also expected. 

Wm. Armstrong, critic on the Chicago Tribune, has ar- 
rived in San Francisco after a couple of lectures given in 
Portland, Ore. He will appear before the Stanford Uni 
versity, also in Oakland, but up to the time of writing no 
San Francisco lectures have been promised for this 
season. 

The Alamo Musical Circle, under the direction of Mme 
Ellen Coursen-Roeckel, gave its second concert this week 
to a very large and enthusiastic audience. The club was 
assisted by M. Emile Penez, chanteur de genre, and 
Arthur Johannsen, solo violinist. The participants of 
Alamo Ladies’ Choral were Mrs. Robert Martin, Mrs 
Chas. F. Kapp, Mrs. George Barron, Mrs. Martin John 
son, Mrs. Annie K. Shew, Mrs. H. Lewis: Misses Tillie 
Miley, Edna Herold, Ida Schintz, Belle Samuels, Made 
line Leahy, Etta Becker, Eva Yeasell, Viola Johannsen 
Eva Bolger, Grace Sherry, Charlotte Holzheiser, Jennie 
Fischer, Muirelita O’Brien, Minerva Pierce, Chincie Spo 
sito, May Mabie, Annette Miley, Adela de Galvez and 
Mile Elena Roeckel. 

Reception committee: Mons. J. S. Godeau, John H 
Sherry, Francis J. Bauer, John Peterson, Henry Johnson 

Ushers: Miss May Mabie, Mile. Elena Roeckel 

Miss Hulda Anderson, a young pupil of Mrs. Car 
michael-Carr, gave a piano recital at Sherman-Clay Hall 
on Friday afternoon. Miss Anderson reflected very much 
credit upon her talented and capable teacher by the intelli- 
gence and finish with which she played. Mrs. Edgar 
Mahngren sang some numbers very pleasingly. She was 
especially happy in the songs of Mary Carmichael, who is 
a sister of Mrs. Carr. 

This was the program: 


Sonata, op. 14, No. 1..... Beethoven 
Songs— 

o pe 2 eee . .Carmichael 

Sie liebten sich Beide.......... ..Carmichael 

SO a's «6 sv.ophele ed = seeeeeee-Carmichael 
Prelude and Fugue, op. 13............. . MacDowell 
rr en, 26 EF GOGO, . 0. occ ccvcvccwosene Bach 
Romance d’amour, op. 45, No. 2............ Se — 
ALTE. s'¢ 6yids Pode 5600 encdeevne’ Carmichael 
Songs— 
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1:80 to P.M. Studio Removed to 305 Fifth Ave., New York. 


50 Cities in which CARL has appeared. 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. San Francisco. 
Boston. Cincinnati. Denver. Salt Lake City. 
Cleveland. Washington, D C. Columbus. Nashville. 
Atlanta. Buffalo. Pittsburgh. Brooklyn. 
Providence, R. I. Montreal. Leavenworth. Colorado Springs. 
Richmond. Augusta. Charleston. Pueblo, Col. 
Worcester. Reading. Norfolk. Scranton. 
Frankfort, Ky. Niagara Falls. Poughkeepsie. London, Ont. 
Binghamton. Syracuse. Princeton. Wellesley. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa Carlisle, Pa. North Adams. Taunton. 


Danville, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. Marietta. 
Charlotte, N.C. St. Albans, Vt. Delaware, Oaio. 
Chambersburg, Pa. Zanesville, Ohio. 


For open dates address 
22d Street, 


New York. 
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Fairy ROSS oven 00 oavWe 0 040000 ch ste ee . .Beach 
BEY MOOMOOE: 65.0606 ccc crsescccscocs Goring-Thomas 
Three Woodland Sketches, op. 51............. MacDowell 
(In Autumn, To a Waterlily, From Uncle Remus.) 
Kermesse from Faust...........see+ee+: . Saint-Saéns 


I have had the pleasure of hearing Miss Marion Bear, 
who has recently returned from Berlin, where she was a 
pupil of Dr. Jedliczka. She has certainly profited en 
ormously with this great teacher, and is now working into 
the individuality that a young pianist must have before she 
has entire self-confidence. Miss Bear has everything to 
hope for, having as she has a brilliant technic, an intelli- 
gent conception and magnificent instruction. 


reached San Francisco, for too many singers permit them- 
selves to be accompanied by people who do not even know 
that accompaniment is an art in itself. 

One of the very best in this line on the coast is Miss 
Constance Jordan, whose work is mentioned the moment 
accompaniment as an art is spoken of. I am sure I have 
also spoken of the work. done by Arthur Fickenscher, 
which is fine and scholarly. 

Miss Eileen O’Moore, the violinist, has been confined 
to her room, due to the difference between the climate of 
and that of San Francisco. 

EmILige FRANCES BAUER. 


Honolulu 


Oakland Notes. 


APRIL 26, 1898. 

HE Paloma Schramm concerts last week, Tuesday 

and Wednesday, under the management of William 

A. Fine, proved great successes, both houses being 
packed. There is a great demand for return concerts. 


Next week, Friday, a musical and society event of note 
will take place at the home of Mrs. E. H. Benjamin. The 
include numbers by Beatrice Priest Fine, 
Von Maden, Jr., the 
violin and piano 
D. P. Hughes conductor, 

to be in San Francisco 
Loring Club, of that city, which is 
directorship of the same gentleman. It was 
originally intended to Mr. Hughes’ Oakland Or 
pheus Club join with these choruses, but for some reason 
it fell through. Among the to given are 
Rossini’s “Inflammatus” and the cantata “Spring,” by Mr 
3eatrice Priest Fine will do the solo parts 
Morse, a concert in the 


program will 


soprano; Louis der cellist, and 
Misses Heine, 
The Hughes Club, 


work its numbers 
conjunction with the 


is hard at 


on given In 


under the 
have 


numbers be 


Hughes. 


Miss Mary soprano, is to give 


Unitarian Church in the near future and will be assisted 
by her teacher 
On Thursday evening the glee, mandolin and banjo 


clubs of the University of California will give one of their 





enjoyable concerts in the Unitarian Church, Alameda 

Unity Circle, of the Alameda Unitarian Church, will 
give a concert on the evening of May 4. The program 
is being arranged by that stalwart musician, Theodor 
Vogt. 

Eleanore Meredith. 

Mme. Eleanore Meredith has won the highest praise on 
her recent appearance in Canada, especially for her sing 
ing of “The Messiah” at the Sherbrooke Festival last 
week and the “Elijah” in Ottawa the week before. This 
week she will be the leading soprano of the Albany Fes 
tival, and later of the Burlington, Vt., Music Festival 
which is expected to eclipse anything in that line pre 


viously attempted in that State 


Mary Louise Clary. 

Mary Louise Clary appeared last week as leading con- 
tralto soloist in the music festival of the South Atlantic 
States, which occupied three days and was given with the 
assistance of the Boston Festival Orchestra at Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

Miss Clary 
festival at Lincoln, 
the first time 
which she will sing in “Elijah” 
Mother and Daughter in Gade’s 
she 


be the “star” attraction of the musi 
Neb., this week, and next week will be 
at the Dover, N. H., festival, 
and in the double 
“Erl King’s Daughter, 
achieved 


will 


heard for 
role of 


has heretofore 


Ms 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 
W olfsoha’s 
Musical Barcaa, 


131 Bast 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


an arrangement in which 


magnificent success. 









| vided ‘between Mr. 


PAURK LEAVES BOSTON. 


HE term of the contract between the manage- 

ment of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
Emil Paur, the conductor, having ceased by limita- 
tion with May 1. Mr. Paur’s services ended with the 


last concert of the season, on Saturday night. Un- 


der its provisions Mr. Paur received $10,000 as 
forfeit, this having been provided in the contract 
to take the place of the pension which Mr. Paur 


1. . , : | relinquished when he retired from a fixed position 
The necessity of accompaniment as an art has not yet | 


in Germany to assume the directorship of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, which he has trained to 
the highest point of efficiency yet attained or- 
chestral virtuosity. 

Mr. Gericke, who was the predecessor of Mr. 
Nikisch, will succeed Mr. Paur, and the latter has 
several flattering propositions here in New York, 
which have not yet assumed any substantial form, 
due to the heterogeneous orchestral conditions 
here. Mr. Paur may the to make them 
homogeneous, and if so it would go far toward cor- 
recting many of the abuses that-have crept into our 


be man 


orchestral life. 

It will require a powerful character, a strong in- 
dividuality to get order out of this local chaos, and 
can do it. Should the field be di- 
Paur at the Philharmonic, the 
Astoria and Brooklyn, and Mr. Zumpe, as Grau’s 
choice, at the opera and at the head of the orchestra 
nothing could be 


one man alone 


known as the Seidl Orchestra, 


accomplished. The people interested in the Perma- 
nent Orchestra are now in 
with Hans Richter, and that makes the complication 


more dense than ever. 


direct communication 


Hanchett-North:op Re-engaged. 

The piano-vocal recital given in Syracuse a week ago 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett and Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop 
was so successful that arrangements were at once made 
early date. Following are a few 
press notices of Mrs. Northrop’s: 

Mrs. Northrop made a most pleasing impression as a 
vocalist. Added to a charming stage presence, her vocal- 
ization is of 4n unusually high order of excellence. Her 

a soprano, not especially powerful, but of fine 
sympathetic in quality and of exquisite cultivation. 
rhe chilly temperature of the theatre was not especially 
calculated to call forth Mrs. Northrop’s utmost efforts, 
yet she succeeded admirably in the interpretation of the 
numbers assigned her on the program. Especially delight- 
ful were Harris's “Madrigal” and Chaminade’s “L’ Ete.” 
Standard 


lor a repetition at an 


voice 
timbre, 


1S 


The pleasure derived from the piano recital was in- 
‘reased by the singi f Mrs. Nortl Nz » has bee 
creased by the singing of Mrs. Northrop. Nature has been 
very kind to her. To a lovely presence is united a de- 
licious voice, a soprano of exceptional compass and of 


silvery quality, which has been so thoroughly cultivated 


| and is so artistically controlled that her singing is re- 


such as 


miniscent of Melba’s and in some compositions, 

Liszt’s setting of ”Die Lorelei,” is more satisfactory than 
that of the Australian diva’s 

In addition to “Die Lorelei” she sang Arditi’s “Se 

Saran Rose,” Chaminade’s brilliant “L’Ete,” Harris’ 
‘Madrigal,” Kellie’s “We Kiss Again With Tears,” and 
| Nevin’s “The Organ Man” and “In Winter I Get Up at | 
Night.” Her tones are so pure, her phrasing so expres- | 
sive, her enunciation so distinct and her style so refined, 





that ‘tis a pity that many Syracusans carelessly deprived 
themselves of the pleasure of hearing this splendidly en- 
dowed vocalist.—Courier. 


work was most pleasantly supple 
mented by several charmingly interpreted numbers by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop. Mrs. Northrop has been heard 
in this city before, but never with more pleasure than last 
night.— Herald. 


SUMMER VOCAL STUDY. 
George % meen e cra. 
M. GREEN F. pte a. 4 FIRST. Circular 


Mr. Greene will receive pupils in 
417 West 23d St., New York City. 


Dr. Hanchett’s 





New York during the Summer 
months, SPECIAL TERMS UN- 





THE MOST ARTISTIC MINIATURE THEATRE AND 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MUSIC HALL 
600 opera Is THE Oper - —// 
Bann 
a 
» and new 
lights. Frontage 
Elevator on three of 
to balcony. the — 
7 iat ST. PAUL, MINN. ” ae 


Managers will do well to consult the proprietors, The Conover 
Music Co., before booking dates in that vicinity. 
interior and exterior views on application. 
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The Cari Concerts. 


HE spring concert of the Baton Club, under the di- 
rection William C. Carl, was given last Friday 
evening with gratifying results and terminated the fifth 
season’s work of this musical organization 
The program contained several glees and part songs, with 
solos, together with a collection of the folk- 
England, 


of 
successful 


incidental 
songs and national music of Norway, Sweden, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Germany and 
several of these songs having been especially arranged by 
Mr. Carl. 
The club 
and rhythmic 
and attention to the smallest details 
ter, concert pianist of the Virgil Piano School, 
excellent style the Strauss-Tausig “Man Lebt 
mal” and the Twelfth Rhapsodie, by Liszt, with such vir- 
tuosity as to raise the audience to a high pitch of enthusi- 


France, America, 


with excellent phrasing 
result of careful drill 

Albert Burgemeis- 
played in 


sang extremely well, 


effects, showing the 


nur Ein- 


asm. Mr. Burgemeister has seldom appeared to better 
advantage. 
Clarence de Vaux-Royer played an adagio, introduc- 


tion and gavotte by Franz Ries with much finesse, broad 
tone and poetic conception, the adagio being particularly 
Solos were also sung by Miss Ellen Fletcher, 
Miss Ida M. Ryerson, Andrew J. Schneider, Albert Eu- 
gene Andrews and the of the “Old First.” Mrs 
Laura Crawford was as usual the efficient accompanist 


well given 


choir 


The club presented Mr. Carl with a handsome gold 
watch, chain and charm in recognition of his work done 
during the past season. The presentation was made by 
William M. Crane, the vice-president of the club, to which 
Mr. Carl responded with a few well chosen remarks 


afternoon the final organ recital of the present 


Saturday 
“Old 


series was given before an audience that filled the 
First” to the doors and hundreds were obliged to remain 
standing throughout the entire recital 

Mr. Carl's playing was as usual marked by superior re- 
finement of conception and superior skill in registration 
The “Prelude and Cantilene’” (MS.), dedicated to Mr 
Carl by Samuel Rousseau, Maitre de Chapelle of Ste 
Clotilde, Paris, and the adagio by Gounod (arranged by 
Renaud), also dedicated to Mr. Carl, were examples of 
delicate and poetic treatment. But the Bach fugue in D 
major, from a technical point of view, was the best feat- 
ure of the concert. It offers special opportunities for a 


Carl made good use of 


> example of brilliant 


and Mr. 
It was a memorable 
Miss Maud Morgan’s assistance included 


fine display of pedaling, 
the opportunity. 


fugue playing 


harp solos and several duos with Mr. Carl, very sym 
pathetically given, and it was worthy of note that the 
“Hail, Columbia!” added as a supplement, was played 
simply and without variations 


Clementine De Vere in Troy. 


Clementine De Vere has been singing in Troy, and here 


are some of the pleasant things the Troy music critics 
said about her: 

Clementine De Vere was never heard to better ad 
vantage, and it is no exaggeration to say that she stands 


in the front rank of sopranos in this country. Last night 
she rendered “Softly Light,” from Weber's “Freischiitz,” 
which won her an encore, to which she responded with a 


le by Gounod. Again she was heard in the famous 


serenad¢ 


waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet.” Her voice, of wide 
| range, splendidly cultivated and rich in quality, as it is, 
| when she sang, evoked an enthusiasm and plaudit de 
served by a true artist—Troy Daily Press, April 15, 1898 

Madame De Vere is the first magnitude star of the 
company, with her sweet voice and good expression.— 
Troy Daily Record, April 15, 1898 

Madame De Vere has sung to Trojans before, and 
needed no introduction as she needs no description. Her 


full and brilliant soprano is one of the joys of the musical 
performance of to-day.—Troy Daily Times, April 15, 1898 


SOUSA'S vin 


PATRIOTIC 
SPECTACLE 
The Trooping 
af the Colors, 


April 24; Chieago, April 25, 26, 27; Grard 
Rapids, April 28; Detroit, April 29, 30. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, Mass., May 1, 1898. 


HE week just ended practically closes the musical 


JOSEF HOFMANN, 


Under the control of the Chicago Orchestral Association 


(began March 1, 1898.) 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Address MISS ANNA MILLAR, Manager. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


belli and the orchestra went on with their work. As some 
one remarked after the concert was over: “I feel as if I 


had been to a hospital.” 
Popular prices for opera obtain in this city. “The 


the theatres next week, when for the ridiculously small 


CHICAGO: Auditorium Tower. 
NEW YORK: 24 Union Square. 


A Southern Success. 





| SERENA SWABACKER’S RECEPTION IN WHEELING, W. VA. 


season in Boston. The last symphony concert was Mascot” will be given by a real opera company at one of | 
| 


given to an audience that tested the capacity of Music 
Hall, and at 8 o'clock Mr. Higginson, who needed an ex- 
tra seat, could not be accommodated. Standing room was 
almost at a premium. 

Mr. Paur’s greetings from the audience were real testi- | 
monials of the appreciation and esteem felt for him in 
Boston, and it is hoped that he will be re-engaged for the 


coming five years. 

Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Salisbury may well feel proud 
of her pupil Gertrude Miller. Her recital on Tuesday 
afternoon was a gratifying success, and Miss Miller has 
proved that she constantly advances in her art. While 
every selection was well given, and showed some meritori- 
ous point, particularly satisfactory was the Mozart aria, 
“Non temer amato bene,” and Henschel’s “Spring Song.” 
Miss Miller has a peculiarly sweet quality of soprano 
voice, full, even in its development, and with a good range. 
She is intelligent in her interpretation, and will grow con- 
tinuously better under Madame Franklin’s excellent train- 
ing. She was assisied by Edith McGregor Woods, a con- 
tralto with an unusual temperament, who sang with espe- 
cial success the five songs from the Jessie set of Von 
Fielitz. Mr. Van Raalte, violinist, and Miss Lida Low 
added to the pleasure of the program in obligatos and ac- 
companiments. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill will give a public recital in May to 
introduce her advanced pupils, of whom she has quite a 
number. Two of her most promising pupils, Miss Edith 
Cushney and Miss Claribelle Miller, gave a recital at 
Sherborne last week with much artistic success. 

Miss Mary Eulalia Bass, a pupil of Mrs. L. P. Mor- 
rill, met with much success in her recent appearance with 
the Woburn Choral Society. She also won hearty praise 
for her singing at the meeting of the ‘Psi Delta Society of 
Boston University at the Brunswick Hotel, with Miss 
Florence Upham as her accompanist. 

Miss France Reece, also-a pupil of Mrs. Morrill, made a 
decided success in her singing before the Woman’s Club 
of Weymouth. The audience, which numbered several 
hundred ladies, were very enthusiastic in their praises of 
her voice. 

Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby was announced here for the 
Zerrahn Testimonial “Elijah” performance, but she had to 
refuse on account of her engagement at the Indianapolis 
May Festival. 

The Zerrahn testimonial will be a mammoth affair, spe- 
cial trains being run on Monday evening to bring the 
choral societies and their friends from Worcester, Salem, 
Lynn and many other points throughout the State. 

Owing to the illness of Miss Aagot Lunde, Miss Muriel 
Palmer sang the contralto role in “The Messiah” at the 
Sherbrooke Festival last Thursday evening. 

Mr. Zerrahn made his last appearance as conductor of 
the Salem Philharmonic Society last week after having 
been connected with the organization for the entire thirty 
years of its existence. The chorus was largely augmented 
for the occasion. 

Miss Harriet A. Shaw, the harpist, played at the fourth 
musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. J. Hallett Gilberte ar 
their residence, Haddon Hall, last week. 

As usual the “Pops” are to be managed by Fred. R. 
Comee, so their success is a foregone conclusion. 

Had it not been for the singing of the Cecelia Club 
itseli, which never before was so satisfactory as last 
Wednesday evening, the concert would have been a most 
depressing affair from beginning to end. Evan Williams 
was hoarse owing to a recent illness and Max Heinrich 


sum of 10 cents admission can be obtained to any part 
of the house. 
Miss Ettiemay Pierson, of Minneapolis, who has been 


studying very quietly in Boston for the past three years, | 
sang at the Woman’s Charity Club recently, receiving | 
many compliments not only for her singing, but for the | 


selection of her songs. She will sing the solos in “The 
Creation” May 15. 


Everett E. Treutte is director of the Allen Club, of | 


Worcester, and their last concert for the season will be 
given on May 5. 

Mrs. Etta Edwards, one of the most successful of the 
younger vocal teachers of Boston, is just ending her sea- 
sen’s work. She has recently introduced to her friends 
Miss Alice Helen Wetmore, who has studied for the past 
two years with Mrs. Edwards. Miss Wetmore not only 
possesses a fine voice, but has the requisite of an attractiv« 
personal appearance to help her to success. It is impossi- 
ble to speak too highly of the careful, painstaking work 
which Mrs. Edwards does. A student in every depart- 
ment of music and literature herself, she has the ability 
to impart her own knowledge in a way that brings out 
the best there is in voice and pupil. She is certainly one 
of the “coming” teachers in her line and it may be that 
she will require a larger field to work in than this city 
affords. 

L. P. Whitney gave an organ recital at his studio in 
Cambridge on the evening of April 11, assisted by Miss 
Emma E. Priest, soprano, and several of his organ and 
piano pupils. Mr. Whitney has recently placed a new 
pipe organ in his music room, which has nine stops, two 
manuals of sixty-one keys each and thirty pedals. 

Among the artists who appeared at the Brockton Music 
Festival last week was Harry Lucius Chase, of this city. 

The echoes of the New Hampshire music festivals can 
be heard already, one having taken place at Derry, when 
the Derry Choral Club, eighty voices, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. Henri G. Blaisdell, of Concord, gave a suc- 
cessful concert. The Blaisdell Orchestra assisted in the 
good, well balanced program. 

The Dover Choral Society, also a New Hampshire 
organization, is sparing no expense to have their music 
festival on May 12 and 13 a success. The three concerts 
they propose giving are expected to outrival anything 
ever done by any southern New Hampshire musical or- 
ganization. F. A. Straw, concert master; Annie T. Val- 
lily, accompanist; Burton T. Scales and Henri G. Blais- 
dell, conductors; Josephine Paige, pianist. The soloists 
are Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone; . C. Towne, tenor; 
Mrs. Kileski Bradbury, soprano, and Mary Louise Clary, 
contralto. 





Whitney Mockridge at Queen’s Hall. 


A numerous and fashionable audience gathered in the 
Queen’s Hall when the American tenor Whitney Mock- 
ridge gave a very attractive recital of vocal and instru- 
mental music. Mr. Mockridge was assisted by Miss Pal- 
liser, Miss Clara Butt, Johannes Wolff and Oscar Meyer, 
but interest centred in his own singing of a number of 
songs, chiefly of German origin. These he dealt with in 
a style that commanded the applause of his audience. Mr. 
Mockridge is always at his best in modern settings of 
lyrical verses, and critical judgment must go emphatically 
with the popular verdict. His singing of Von Koss’ 
“Im Regan,” of Florence Gilbert’s “To a Rose,” and 
Oscar Meyer’s “’Tis May” satisfied the most exigent and 





fainted, having to be resuscitated on the stage while Tre- 





confirmed the artist’s position among us. 








ng her very successiul appearance with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, Mrs. Serena Swabacker has been continually 
busy, although she is one of the few artists who can main 
tain a high price. At the commencement of her profes 
sional career Mrs. Swabacker determined to do her share 
toward helping to uphold the dignity of the American 
artist and to endeavor to obtain substantial recognition 
for work honestly and faithfully done. And in this she 
has been uniformly successful. When she sings, whether 
at private musicale or public concert, Serena Swabacker 
has obtained her terms, and thereby shown that the Amer 
ican artist can command what is so freely offered to the 
foreign visiting artist. 

Mrs. Swabacker is the only local artist who has been 
vocal soloist with the Orchestra this season without being 
additional to the chorus, and this fact in itself speaks as 
to her attractive and artistic qualities. Not only a musician 
with a beautiful voice and finished, refined method, Mrs 
Swabacker has a delightful personality, and always makes 
a charming appearance, as she understands the art of 
dressing well and pleasing the eye as well as the ear. The 
Wheeling papers, in commenting on her periormance, 
said: 

Madame Swabacker, the vocal soloist, with her dainty, 
pretty appearance and unusually beautiful voice, exquisitely 
so in the mezzo voce singing, scored an immense suc 
cess. Each song was received with the heartiest applause, 
which was only stilled when an encore number was be 
gun. Perfect phrasing and charming ease in singing were 
evidenced throughout every number, but the gem of the 
evening, if such could be singled out, was “Hush, My 
Little One,” the last song in the graceful group of three 
Madame Swabacker three times acknowledged the un- 
diminished and flattering signs of approval of her work 
of the evening at the ending of this song, and to the 
regret of a most unusual enthusiastic concert audience the 
number remained her last. 


The cream of the entertainment was songs sung by Mrs 
Swabacker. Her voice is a beautiful one of marvelous 
compass. The tone color was beautiful and her finish 
was artistic in the extreme. Her manner was bewitching 





Naturally the chief interest centred in the soloists 
Madame Swabacker is blessed with a voice seldom 
equaled. Its quality is liquid and mellow, and she uses 
it with rare skill. Nothing could be more beautiful than 
her singing of the cradle song, ““Hush, My Little One,”’ 
by Bevignani. Written by such a master of the voice it is 
well suited to show the taste and skill of a singer. Madame 
Swabacker sang it with exquisite taste and feeling. 
Scarcely less enjoyable was the familiar “Hedge Roses,” 
of Schubert, and the Brahms “Sandmanchen.” The aria 
from “Traviata” and “Villannelle,” by Dell’ Acqua. wer: 
so well received that as encores “Adieu, Marie” and “‘Be- 
cause I Love You, Dear,” were given. 


Montefiore-Thiers-Shelley and Mildenberg. 


HE final concert of the series given at the Classical 
School for Girls, 2034 Fifth avenue, this season took 
place Friday evening in the music room of the school. 
The room was beautifully decorated and held a brilliant 
audience of Harlem’s representative set. 

The program was carefully arranged by Mr. Milden- 
berg, who is the director of the department of music in 
the school, and contained some interesting numbers. Miss 
Caroline Montefiore’s big dramatic soprano voice captured 
the audience, and her artistic interpretation of the several 
numbers delighted the listeners and compelled her to 
encore each number. 

Mr. Thiers gave in his usual artistic style a group of old 
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Italian songs and a group of Schumann, which were thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

Albertus Shelley, known here in 
New York, and his playing last evening was full of en- 


the violinist, is well 
thusiasm and temperament. 

Miss Josephine Mildenberg showed herself an accom- 
panist of unusual merit, and won the appreciation of both 
singers and audience by her conscientious and painstak- 
ing work. 

George Belder sang some 
effect. tis voice is full, round and sympathetic. 

Mr. Mildenberg’s contribution to the program were two 


baritone songs with good 


numbers of Schumann, two of Chopin and one of his own 
entitled “An Arabian Night,” effective, 
stiicke,” will print. 


composition, an 


melodious “salon which soon be in 
Mr. Mildenberg’s playing last night was in his usual sym- 
pathetic style, displaying a smooth, technic and a 
refined conception of the subjects under his fingers. The 


series of concerts at this school this season has given the 


even 


patrons and pupils an opportunity to hear some of the 
best New York, and Mr. Mildenberg is to be 
congratulated for his efforts in placing these delightful 


talent in 


entertainments at the disposal of his pupils for the pur- 
pose of furthering their musical education. 


Dr. Hanchett’s Syllabus. 
The Syllabus of Analytical Recitals, to which branch of 


music Dr. Hanchett will henceforth devote special atten 


tion, is as follows: 
First REcITAL. 
TOPIC: **HOW TO LISTEN.” | 
Music is an art—not a mere presentation of sounds | 


which please the sense of hearing. To listen intelligently 
one must recognize the elements which constitute the com- | 
poser’s materials. It is not so much the ideas themselves 
that are to be discovered in a musical work, but the use 
made of those ideas, that stamps value upon it as an art 
work; but in order to appreciate the composer’s methods 
of handling his ideas, the elementary ideas themselves 
should first be distinguished. We begin, then, with the 
isolation of a melodic idea and trace it through its meta- 
morphoses and combinations in the complex form called a 
fugue. 


Second REcITAL. 


TOPIC: *‘WHAT TO LISTEN FOR.’ 


Musical ideas, however highly inspired and intrinsically 
beautiful, are never so creditable to the composer as is 
the musicianship displayed in the use of the ideas. Musical 
ideas themselves are more or less tangible to the listener 
according to his practical experience in auricular analysis, 
but after one is capable of recognizing them readily one 
must progress to the recognition of their environment 
and the various devices by which they are developed and 
utilized. 





Tuirp RECITAL. 
TOPIC: ‘* WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC.” 
Good music is that in which worthy ideas are developed 
in a thoughtful, intelligent and skillful magner for the 
purpose of expressing the beautiful through sounds. Evi- 
dence of the rank of a piece may be had from its en- 
durance and wide dissemination among competent judges, 
as well as from the character of the treatment given the 
ideas. 





RECITAL. 
VALUE O1 


FourTH 


*THE MUsIc.” 


Value is dependent upon labor cost, upon rarity and 
demand, upon effects produced upon the physical, mental 
or moral character, or upon adaptation to a specific pur- 
pose. Music has a high commercial value both direct and 
indirect. It is of great social worth. It is a powerful 
means of physical development and has an established 
position among educational forces. Our consideration 
must be chiefly confined to its value as a means of emo- 
tional expression. Different interpretations can be given 
to the same piece and frequently are so given, but often 
one view is as true to the notes as another and quite as 
legitimate. 


TOPK 





CABLE ADDRESS: “ MARGUERITE,” BOSTON. 


WAITE-SMITH nus Pisin (0. 


BRANCH HOUSES 
NEW YORK, 6 East 17th St. CHICAGO, 5 & 6 Washington St 
Principal Offices, Publishing and Sales Departments : 


62-64 Stanhope St.. Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


| Castle Seuare- Opere Company. 
HE revival 
“The Beggar Student,” 

| on Monday evening, and judging by the satisfaction which 
| the performance gave this will be another red letter week 
at the American Theatre. 
The following excellent 
the part of the management: 


of Millécker’s charming comic 
audience 


opera, 


drew an immense 


1 


o 


cast shows good judgment 


Symon Symonovitz, the Beggar Student. .Thos. H. Perss« 
Janitsky, his frien ...Jay C. Taylor 
Gen. Ollendorf, Military Governor of Krakow. Wm. Wolff 
Enterich, a jailer .Raymond Hitchcock 
Puffki, jailer... O. Risley 











BERENICE HOLIMES. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Major Holtzheim.......... .E. C. Edmunds 
Sitzky, an innkeeper......... Chas. Scribner 
ee Sree re Jennie Rieffarth | 
Laura, daughter of the Countess. .. > .Edith Mason 
Bronislava, daughter of the Countess...Gertrude Quinlan 
Pe eee ae .. Berenice Holmes 
Ononphrie. . C. Scribner 
Lieutenant Poppenburg ie an .Lillian Swain 
Lieutenant Schweinitz.............. .W. C. Guard 
Lieutenant Wangerheim............ See te 
ee .W. E. Brockmeyet 
Ps daeldntienietiees cakedudccekine ees P. O. Depew 
The principals, Messrs. Thos. H. Persse, Jay C. Tay 
lor, Wm. Wolff; Mesdames Jennie Rieffarth, Edith 
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] 
| male characters, and her ability as an actress greatly en 
hances her value as an operatic artist 


Miss Holmes made her début with the Tavary Ope-a 
Company in minor roles. She remained with this com 
pany one season and then joined the Emma Juch Com; 
pany, where she was cast for responsible parts. After that 
engagement she became a member of the Tivoli Opera 

| Company in San Francisco and remained four years, sing 
| ing the leading contralto roles. Miss Holmes came East 


a year ago and joined the Castle Square Opera Company 
the 


season 


and has been with rearly 


all of the present 
the Castle Square Opera Company at the 


Philadelphia branch very 
She sung with 


Thea 


has, however, 


American 


| tre on several occasions. She was heard as Cypra in the 

‘Gypsy Baron” when that opera was presented here re 
| cently, and sang Mercedes in “Carmen” last week. Miss 
| Holmes is Junoesque in appearance, and is a strikingly 
| handsome woman, and her earnestness of purpose and 
| ambition make her future indeed bright 

Gone to Europe. 
| F. Toledo, of the AZolian Company, sailed for Europe 
| on Saturday in the interests of the company 
Garrigue-Montecchi Engaged. 
Mrs. Garrigue-Montecchi will be the contralto at Dr 

Parkhurst’s church during the month of May 


Adele Laeis Baidwin. 


A performance of "In a Persian Garden,” by Liza Leh 
mann, was given in Philadelphia on April 2, at which 
Adéle Laeis Baldwin, the gifted contralto, scored another 


Phila 


additional comment from the 


We the 


delphia performance, 


triumph append the following notice of 


and an 


soston Courier in reference to her singing at the recent 
production of the “Redemption” by the Handel and 
Haydn Society 

Mrs. Baldwin, the contralto, readily gained the promi- 
nent place in the estimation of the audience. She displayed 


|a voice of unusual warmth and color, particularly adapted 





in its use and ability to the delivery of tender musical 
| morceaux and sustained melody. She adds to her vocal 
accomplishments a natural grace and refinement and ex 
ceptional musical appreciation.—Philadelphia Times 

Mrs. Adéle Laeis Baldwin, of New York, was the con 
tralto, singing her small share with appropriate feeling 
in tones interesting, sweet and round She came a 
stranger, with only the good reports of her regular work 
at home and of her special engagement in some of the 
fine Waldori-Astoria concerts and operas. But she made 
her way at once to such critical and personal acceptance 
as would welcome her warmly hereafter Soston Courier 

The Times Says It Candidly. 
The New York -Times one day last week made a very 


plain and candid statement which we indorse by reprinting 


it. It should bring some people to their senses 
Miss Minnie Methot, soprano, had an assorted lot of 
American composers on exhibition last night in the small 








. concert hall at the Waldorf-Astoria. The American com- 
Mason, Gertrude Quinlan, Berenice Holmes and Lillian poser is seldom heard and still more seldom seen Last 
Swain, made decided hits. The stage setting is excellent | night he was in evidence both to ear and to eye, and he 
= is | c S able fav« ss Me VW 
and the chorus, as usual, charming. The young ladies of | S°¢™&¢, t© be in considerable favor. Miss Methot sang 
; 1 thei , ; | i songs by Harvey Worthington Loomis, Bruno Oscar 
the chorus executec their march in the last act in fine Klein, Ethelbert Nevin, William R. Chapman, Homer N 
military style and were delightful to behold | Bartlett and Reginald de Koven, and the composers played 
Beausce Horse | the accompaniments. Flavie van den Hende, ’cellist, and 
Miss B not iitiaahin al oe aa , Hubert Arnold, violinist, played the obligato where they 
ee. ree Swen the su ject of the above illus- | were necessary, and supplied the customary but altog iat 
‘ration, is a California girl who is forging her way to | unnecessary solos. Any solo which Mr. Arnold slape is 
prominence purely by reason of her own merits. She | unnecessary, and there is probably nothing in the limits 
has a pure contralto voice of unusual range. Miss Holmes | ®! the solar system that could be so easily spared. Last 
; , te : : night Mr. Arnold began the concert with the andante and 
: Ee y pe y Ts > -asons : ¢ ’ 
las been singing in repertory opera tor several season finale of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, which he played 
Although a very young woman, she has a repertory of | in a most violent style and in which he was accompanied 
over fifty grand and comic operas, including roles from | in an equally violent style by Emile Levy 
Wagner, Gounod and Bizet, as well as the lesser com What a blessing it would be if a certain set of New 
posers. One of her particularly strong roles is Amneris | York musical people could be induced to join the Ameri 
in “Aida,” another favorite role is Azucena in “Il Trova- | can army of Cuban invasion and finally settle on the island 
tore.” In light opera she is exceptionally pleasing in | for good. 
L d C rt t H H 82 years old, first- 
WM. H. ORATORIO, CONCERT and | L@ /- onceri and Uraiorio Inger, dosh tater Gta 
SONG RECITALS, very best testi- 
monials and references, wishes to accept immediately or for the 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., addre:s 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 
or Western Manager, BERNHARD ULRICH, 240 Roscoe St., Chicago, Il). 








ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


So Guise Auioty 
fag to the Art of Singiag. 


Voice Production, Concert. 
Church, Oratorio, Teaching 
and Opera. 

Opera class taught Drama- 
tic -—— Stage Practice 
Public Performance, &c. 


149A Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 














MISS 


Genevieve Weaver 


SOPRANO. 


Song Recitals. 

French, German and English 
Composers. 

Concert and Oratorio. 
Engaged by Ethelbert Nevin for 


a series of concerts entirely of his 
compositions. 


UNDER DIRECTION OF 


THOMAS & FELLOWS, 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 








beginning of the fall season a position as a teacher of singing in one 
of the larger musical institutions Address 
offersto Mining Director Hor m, Hesse Bruhl, Cologne, o-R., Germany 


S°? iesberg (professor at the New York ( Sollege of Music; 
ah, Rutgers Presbyterian Church ; sec.-treas. New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association), at Cooperstown, N. Y.,on Lake Otsego 
(12 miles from Richfield Springs), Cestaning July 1, eight weeks. 
Weekly concerts, free classes in sight reading, six and eight hands 
Third season. 

Cooperstown is an ideal place for summer study; 1,200 feet abx 
the sea, cool always, a beautiful lake, fine hills, boating, driving and 
wheeling, eight hours from New York. Good board and room $5 to 
$7 per week. A fine opportunity for teachers engaged the rest of the 
year to spend a delightful and profitable summer. Address F. W 
RIESBERG, care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union Sq 


Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, 


SOPRANO. 
May 


Reciprocal references 





UMMER SCHOOL—Piano, organ, harmony, under the direction of 


ve 





Tour of Europe after i 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 


338 W. 56th St., New York. 
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Miss Hallenbeck’s Musicale. 
VENNESS of interpretation and nearly uniform ex- 
cellence of singing characterized the musicale given 

by Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck, April 28, at the home of 


Mrs. Horton, 144 West Fifty-seventh street. Certainly 
good music was to be expected with a galaxy of assisting 
artists like Miss Feilding Roselle, Tom Karl, Perry Aver- 
ill and Victor Harris, accompanist. Many people well 
known in social life were present, so that the atmosphere 
was both socially and musically inspiring. 

Miss Hallenbeck’s selections were charmingly spring- 
like in character, “The Robin,” by Idle; “The Widow 
Bird,” by Lidgley; “Violette,” by Barratt, and as a second 
group “The Wind Has from the Almond Flung,” by Saw- 
yer; “Who'll Buy My Lavender” and “Because I Love 
You,” Hamlet. They were sung in admirable style and 
with the purity of phrasing for which Miss Hallenbeck 
is noted. The last song well merited the applause it re- 
ceived—applause which was only satisfied when “Cherry 
Ripe” was added as an encore. 

One of Mr. Karl’s most effective songs was “The Black- 
bird,” a dainty bit of music by Victor Harris. Miss Ro- 
selle’s‘ last program number, “The Danza,” was supple- 
mented by “When Baby Walks in the Garden.” Mr. 
Averill’s “Marquise” and Old Ifish Ballad were also well 


appreciated. 


Koemmenich and ‘“ Manasseh.” 
HIS work, by the Swiss composer Friedrich Hegar, 
has already been performed in no less than thirty- 
six German cities, with such unusual success that it gives 
evidence of an unexampled triumph, and this is more 
strongly emphasized by the fact that it has been in print, 
comparatively speaking, for only a short time. 

The performance at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
last Monday evening, conducted by Louis Koemmenich, 
with Miss Hildegard Hoffman, soprano; W. Theodore 
Van Yorx, tenor; Joseph S. Baernstein, bass; a mixed 
chorus of 100 voices, and an orchestra of forty, was an 
event. In the audience were many Brooklyn and New 
York critics and musicians. 

Mr. Koemmenich had gotten together a very creditable 
band of singers, and the result, while not perfection, yet 
showed what fine work he could do with an established 
body of singers. 
Franck’s “The Beatitudes.” Koemmenich’s beat is firm and 
authoritative, begetting confidence and enthusiasm; his 
appearance is prepossessing, and his good musicianship 
unquestionable. Routine and self-reliance are his, and 
the result is a thoroughly smooth, ail-round performance. 

The six and eight part opening chorus, the fugue in 
“Praise ye,” the noble chorus “We follow thee,” and the 
triumphant “His a temple higher crowning,” closing the 
work, all went with good attack and expressive inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. Van Yorx’s voice seemed a little tired, a conse- 
quence of popularity; it was, however, sweet and ex- 
His reply to the herald, who asks 
was dignified, noble, and in “Em- 
In “Firm I 
a carefully 


pressive at all times. 
“Art thou Manasseh?” 
brace me” he reached truly tender chords. 
stand” he was dramatic, impressive, defiant; 
studied, well conceived role, indeed. 

Mr. Baernstein’s part is written a trifle high for him. 
He has an important part, dominant, in fact, and one does 
not know what most to admire, the bigness of his organ, 
or the reposeful manner in which he handles it. Through- 
out he was impressive. 

The evening opened with the “Fidelio” overture, well 
performed, and at the close two immense American flags 
suddenly appeared from the wings. Whereupon much en- 
thusiasm, amid the singing of our “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

Mr. Koemmenich is to be congratulated on his courage 
in presenting a new work, his zeal in the preparing it, and 
his final success in performance. 


Tomiins Here. 


Mr. William L. Tomlins, formerly the director of the 
\pollo Club, Chicago, was announced to talk here yester- 
day in accordance with the following notice: 


The principals of primary departments and primary 
schools extend an invitation to ail the teachers of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, to be present at a music talk by 
Mr. William L. Tomlins, who has met with phenomenal 
success in the development of children’s voices. The lec- 
ture will take place Tuesday, May 3, at 4 Pp. m., at Normal 
College, Sixty-eighth street and Lexington avenue. His 
subject will be “Song Voice: a Practical Talk to School 
Teachers.” Josephine E. Rogers, president; Sarah E. 
Buckbee, secretary. 


HARPIST.—A teacher of the harp can secure an en- 
gagement by addressing the editor of this paper. 





He hopes next year to present César | 


| pelier, Vt., 





“The Dilettante ” and Shelley. 


IKE many other philanthropists, I took advantage ot 

the free organ recital last Saturday afternoon at the 

Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. It was such a beautiful 

spring day, and I generally like to stroll about the 

Windsor on Saturday afternoons, so seeing the crowd I 

followed and found myself soon seated comfortably in the 
pious precincts of the comfortable church. 

I love concerts, and even organ recitals, when they are 
“free.” It shows such a generosity on the part of the per- 
formers. Then, like myself, there are so many persons 
who are well enough off to be able to do nothing and go 
to concerts and organ recitals for nothing. That’s why 
the organ recital last Saturday was well patronized mostly 
by the well-to-do, like me. Having heard so many 
musical affairs, free, of course, I have had a fair education 
thus thrust upon me, and hence I am qualified even to 
criticise. 

Besides, I read your Courier, and so I was especially 
interested when I saw that H. Rowe Shelley was the 
kind and generous recitalist, and then when I saw the 
elaborate program I was again interested in the new 
organ made by Hutchins, of Boston. Come to think of it, 
it ain’t kinder fair to criticise when you are a free listener. 
but I can’t help being disappointed with the big organ, 
because it has nothing to recommend it but size. The 
tone is very crude, and not musical, so to speak, in its 
finer meaning. Perhaps in the hands of a virtuoso the 
organ might make a better impression, but it did not 
appeal to me last Saturday. 

Mr. Shelley played a good program, especially when 
one considers that his services were “free,” but he ought 
to practice if he wants to play in public. His technic is 
undeveloped and his registration impressed me as though 
he was still new to the new organ 

If this is so then he had better have left off playing 
the B minor Bach fugue, which was a rumbling bom- 
bardment of notes. The Parsifal Vorspiel—well, I won't 
say any more, for I am now getting angry, and as it was 
a free concert for me I'll not wish to be too severe. 

DILETTANTE. 


Arthur Beresford. 


Arthur Beresford, the popular Boston bass, is still filling 
engagements, his time being booked up to June. This 
week he sings at the Springfield Festival, going directly 
from there to Worcester, where he sings with the Allen 
Club on the 5th. From Worcester he goes to New York 
State for several concerts and festivals, then to Mont- 
ending his season with an engagement in 
where he will sing in “The Creation” 
His appearance at 


Allentown, Pa., 
with the Allentown Choral Society. 


Fort Wayne was a great success, as the following notice | 


will testify: 


One of the greatest musical events, and certainly one of 
the most enjoyable ever heard in this city, was the song 
recital given at the Temple Theatre last evening. Arthur 
Beresford, basso cantante, assisted by Miss Jeannette 
Durno, gave a program that was beautiful in every way. 
Mr. Beresford’s voice is remarkable in range and in qual- 
ity, being rich, mellow and sympathetic. But Mr. Beres- 
ford’s voice, pleasing as it is, is no more remarkable and 
gratifying than his manner of using it and the intelligence 
and musical feeling with which he sings. It is not an easy 
matter to decide which, if any song, Mr. Beresford sang 
“the best” last evening, though the program offered a 
wide variety, presenting the oratorical as well as the florid 
and ballad styles of composition. The deeply religious 
expression of the Bach number rose to a grandeur of tone 
and feeling in the Handel “Revenge! Timotheus Cries.” 
In the following selections from Schumann’s “Dichter- 
liebe” there was a poetic feeling that was much appreci- 
ated by the audience. In the “Ich Grolle Nicht,” Mr. 
Beresford sang with an intensity and earnestness of ex- 
pression that was especially fine. But in Verdi’s “O, Tu 
Palernio,” Mr. Beresford displayed the varied beauty of 
both voice and style of singing, and it is doubtful if any 
song has ever been more periectly given before a Fort 
Wayne audience than that. 


Omaha Exposition—June 1 to November I, 1898. 


Miss Julia Officer begs to announce that she is sole 
manager of artists for the Trans-Mississippi and Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held at Omaha from June 1 to 
November 1, and that all communications must be ad- 
dressed to her personally, as she has no agents. 

225 Dearborn avenue, 
Chicago, III. 


LADY (musician) of first-class antecedents and su- 
perior education, speaking fluently German, French 
and English, also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 
age in one of the best localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 
there. Special advantage for next season. Address “Vi- 
enna,” care of the Bureau of Information, MusicaL 
Courter. References exchanged. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











‘CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, PITTSBURG, PA. 


RecitaAL CONCERT BY ADVANCED VocAL Pupiis oF WILLIAM 
M. STEVENSON. 





Sopranos—Mrs. Helen Logsdon Gilmore, Miss Ger- 
trude Horner, Miss Callie O’ Neil. 

Contralto—Miss Mary Smith. 

Tenors—Edmund J. Cuneo, Walter A. Marsh. 

Bassos—Donald A. Chalmers, Charles F. Harris. 

Accompanist—Edwin L. Walker 


PROGRAM. 
CeO, SENG Sided b ccs cusevectecesses Verdi 
Miss Horner, Miss Smith, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Harris. 
Elizabeth’s Prayer, Tannhaduser............:.+++. Wagner 


Mrs. Gilmore. 
Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening Star, Tannhauser..Wagner 
Mr. Chalmers. 


O My Fernando, La Favorita..................Donizetti 
Miss O’ Neil. 
EE at rere Flotow 
Mr. Marsh 
IR ers che coat se ls chareae sess one Verdi 
Mrs. Gilmore, Mr. Cuneo, Mr. Chalmers. 
ee Pe ee errr Gounod 
Miss Horner. 

Prize Song, Die Meistersinger................... Wagner 
Mr. Cuneo. 

Weber 


Recitative and Aria, Der Freischiitz............... 
Mrs. Gilmore. 

Sextet, Lucia di Lammermoor................- Donizetti 
Miss Horner, Miss Smith, Mr. Cuneo, Mr. Marsh, 
Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Harris. 

If Laws Severe, The Jewess.. .Halevy 
Mr. Harris. 

Se I te hr ar tes Fak ee Flotow 
Miss O’ Neil, Miss Smith, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Chalmers 


Manuscript Society Dinner. 


HE annual dinner of the Manuscript Society took 
place on Friday night, in the Colonial room of the 
St. Denis, Reginald de Koven, the president, acting as 
toastmaster. Speeches were made by Mr. De Koven, Silas 
G. Pratt, Marc A. Blumenberg, of THe Courier; Mr 
Snelling, the architect; Mr. Tomlinson, Mrs. Florence 
C. Sutro, Sumner Salter, Gerrit Smith. Francis Gilder 
played a piano solo, Mrs. Flavie Van den Hende a ‘cello 
solo, and Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Mrs. Elizabeth North 
rop and Miss Martha G. Minor sang. The accompani- 
ments were played by Louis Dressler and Homer N 
Bartlett. 

There were present, in addition, F. X. Arens, P. A 
Schnecker, Addison F. Andrews, Lucius G. Chaffin, Walter 
J. Bausmann, Mrs. S. G. Pratt, Dr. and Mrs. Volney, Frank 
S. Hastings, Edwin A. Pratt, E. M. Young, S. T. Driggs, 
of Tue Courter; Theo. Sutro, Edward Baxter Felten, 
Grant Odell, Henry L. Mason, Platon Brunoff, W. P 
Daniels, S. N. Penfield, John L. Burdett and his mother, 
Mrs. Burdett, Beardsley Van der Water, Chas. Mc.L 
Smith and Mme. Decca, Walter Gilbert, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. 
Gunn, Chandler N. Wayland, Miss Martina Johnstone, 
Miss Lilian Carllsmith, Miss Jennie Dutton, Miss Adéle 
Lewing, Mr. Scott, Mr. Richards and others. 

The annwal election of the society is to take place on 
Monday next, and there is considerable anxiety among the 
leading lights as to the future and the future course to be 
pursued by the society. A number of the broad-minded 
men are in favor of vastly extending the scope of the 
Manuscript by giving to composers outside of the society 
an opportunity to be heard, and furthermore by widening 
the sphere of its action and usefulness. 

Money, however, is needed; good business direction 
and some practical movements which should result in 
drawing to the society larger resources and a larger in- 
come. As it is running to-day it cannot make any great 
progress, and hence something must be done at the com- 
ing annual meeting to bring about needed reforms 
absolutely necessary to the future welfare of the Manu- 
script. 


Margaret Wiseman. 


If Miss Margaret Wiseman, who wrote to THE Musica 
Courier, will send her address she will receive a reply. 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard and Hastings. 


Another Saenger pupil, Mrs. Leonard, made a very suc- 
cessful appearance at the last Chickering musicale, sing- 
ing “What the Chimney Sang” (Griswold), “If All the 
World” (Hastings), “Thy Name” (Wood), and “Che faro 
senza Euridici” (“Orfeo,” Gliick). Mrs. Leonard has a 
lovely contralto voice and warm musical tempérament, 
which qualities were especially displayed to advantage in 
Frank Seymour Hastings’ fine song, “If All the World.” 
This composer is coming prominently to the front lately, 
recent programs containing his songs being Mrs. Kath- 
erine. Fiske (Astoria), Tom Karl recital, Sarah Baron An- 
derson (Mendelssohn Hall), &c. The songs are all easily 
of a popular character, neither too heavy nor too light, 
graceful and flowing in melody, and with piano accom- 
oes arm of effective character. 





SPIERING QUARTET. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 


Studebaker Music Hall, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 
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Harvard University Chamber Concerts. 


HE series of ten chamber concerts under the auspices 
j of Harvard University in Sanders’ Theatre. Cam- 
bridge, has just come to a close, and a résumé may be of 
interest. Prof. John K. Paine, the head of the Harvard 
department of music, established these concerts as sup- 
plementary to, but entirely separate from, a course of 
lectures given to musical students on the chamber music 
of Beethoven and other modern masters. This course of 


lectures was known as “Music 8.” These concerts have 
been attended not only by students and members of the 
corporation and faculty of the university, but by the gen- 
‘ral public as well, in generous numbers. Sanders’ Thea- 
tre is admirably adapted for the performance of chamber 
music and easily ranks as the best auditorium for such 
concerts in this vicinity. 

It is worthy of note that of the twenty-six compositions 
announced by Professor Paine in the preliminary circular 
all but two have been performed. Nine of the concerts 
have been given by the Kneisel Quartet and one by the 
Adamowski Quartet. These organizations have been as- 
sisted by the following named soloists: Madame Szumow- 
ska, Madame Hopekirk, Mr. Joseffy, Mr. Baermann, Mr. 
Perabo, Mr 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra: Mr 


Foote and the following named members of 


Zach, Mr 


viola; 


Kuntz, viola; Mr. Schulz, violoncello; Mr. Jacquet, flute; | 
Litke, bas- | 


oboe; Mr. Pourteau, clarinet; Mr 
Hackebarth, horn; Mr. Keller, bass 
is a list of the works performed: 


Mr. Sautet, 
Mr 


Following 


soon: 


Quartet in E minor, op. 59, No. 2.... 
Quartet in C major, op. 59, No. 3.. 


Quartet in E flat major, op. 74, Harp Quartet. . Beethoven 


Septet in E flat, op. 20, for strings and wind... Beethoven 
Andante, with variations, from String Quartet 

in A, op. 18 sip dante bh de tate auene eM . Beethoven 
Sonata, Kruetzer, for violin and piano, in A 

major, Op. 47.. sin ated apes nh as Beethoven 
Sonata Appassionata in F minor, op. 57 Beethoven 
Quartet in D major, No.2............. sorodin 
Quartet in C minor, op. 51, No. 1.... .... Brahms 


Four Intermezzi, for piano, from op. 7 Chopin 
sallade in A flat major 

Nocturne in C minor 

Valse in D flat major 

Scherzo in B minor 
Quartet in F major, op. 96 
Quintet for piano, two violins, 


Dvorak 


viola and violoncello 


in A minor, op 38 Seah .os oa Foote 
Ouartet in Ge SIROE, GDy BP. oc cncicccyvcces Grieg 
Quartet in G major, op. 76, No. 1.. ; Haydn 
Quartet in D major, op. 64, No. 5.... Haydn 


Hensche! 
. Hummel 


Second movement from the Quartet in E flat 


Septet in D minor, op. 74 


Quartet in E flat major, Kéchel, 516....... Mozart 
Quartet in C major, No. 6 (dedicated to Haydn).. Mozart 
Quintet in E flat major, Kochel, 452 Mozart 
Quintet for two violins, two violas and violoncello in 

G minor, Kéchel, 516....... Mozart 


Theme and Variations, Death and the Maiden 
from the Quartet in D minor, op. posth 
Octet in F major, for strings and wind 
Quartet in A minor, op. 41, No. 1. 
(Quartet for piano, violin, viola and 
in E flat, op. 47.. Rt 
Quintet for piano and strings, in F 
OP. Bh. ccccccces oe ere scesss cooece 
Quartet in E minor, Aus meinem Leben 
Quartet in F major, op. 22 
Trio for piano, violin and v 
op 


Schubert 
Schubert 
vhs Schumann 
violoncello 
Ee oh Schumann 
flat major, 
Schumann 
: Smetana 
Tschaikowsky 
minor, 
eters Tschaikowsky 
—RBoston Transcript 
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It is a pleasure to record the financial success of these 
concerts and the handing over to the treasurer of Har- 
vard University a satisfactory sum of money toward the 
The 


Comee, assistant 


expenses of a similar series next year. business man- 
agement has been in the hands of F. R. 
manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and a mem- 


ber of the Harvard class of ’7: 


Heinrich Schuecker. 
Heinrich Schuecker played at recent 
Worcester and the writer of “Out and About,” a clever 
column in the Worcester Spy, had the following to say of 


a concert in 


his playing: 

We doubt whether the harp has ever been heard to 
greater advantage as a solo instrument in this city than 
last night, when Mr. Schuecker played a ballade by Has 
selmans. Acoustically Salisbury Hall suits the harp ad 
mirably. There were times when you had but to close 





. Beethoven | 
Beethoven | 








the eyes to fancy its notes those of a piano, so round and | 


resonant and sustained were they. Technically the bal 
lade, as well as the rather conventional and trivial piece 
that Mr. Schuecl in response to an imperative 


er gave 
encore, were marvels of technic. 
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Victor Harris Conducts. 


AST Sunday night at the Metropolitan Opera House 
a very interesting concert was given with this pro- 
gram: 
Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor... 
Orchestra 
Aria, Love’s Rhapsody. - 
W. Theodore Van Y 
Prelude to The Deluge. 
Orchestra 
(Violin solo, W. Nahan Franko.) 
Aria, Bell Song, Lakmé. Pore F 
Miss Carlotta Maconda 
3allet Suite ae yeta ee ....Henry K. Hadley 
Song Cyclus—In a Persian Garden. ...Liza Lehmann 
Text selected from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
(First time with orchestra.) 


.. Nicolai 
Bartlett 


Saint-Saéns 


Delibes 


Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, soprano; W. Mackenzie 
Gordon, tenor; Miss Marguerite Hall, con 
tralto; Dr. Carl Dufft, basso 

we ee rer .Victor Herbert 
Victor Harris conducted, and in a most satisfactory 


His work with the orchestra was clean cut and 
full of authority. Miss Maconda’s solo was artistically 
Van Yorx sang with success Per- 
although it has been rather hard worked 
this season, never went better. Mr. Harris has cause for 


He has worked hard this year, and shows 


manner 


sung, and Mr “In a 
sian Garden,” 
congratulation 
promise and great improvement as a conductor 


Seid! Society Memorial Concert. 


MEMORIAL concert was given Monday evening 
A last at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, by the 
Seidl] Society of that city. The orchestra was conducted 
by Franz Kaltenborn, Emil Fischer and Richard Bur- 


meister being the soloists. This was the program: 


Wagner 
Anton Seidl 


Overture, Meistersinger 
Good Night 


Henry E. Duncan, conductor 

Dream Music from Hansel and Gretel Humperdinck 
Concerto Pathétique, E minor site béie tea . Liszt 

Arranged for piano and orchestra by Richard 

surmeister, and played for the first time at 

this, Mr. Burmeister’s first appearance in 

Brooklyn 
Les Preludes Liszt 
\ddress. mewn Dr. Lyman Abbott 
Wotan’s Farewell. Wagner 
Emil Fischer 

Funeral March from Gotterdammerung Wagner 
With the exception of a slight transposition the pro- 
gram was carried out as announced. Franz Kaltenborn, 
the conductor, proved an agreeable surprise. With more 


experience he may prove a formidable rival to some men 


who have earned a reputation. His beat is free, vigorous, 


and he has temperament. The orchestra, not the Seidl 
orchestra, responded to Mr. Kaltenborn’s baton, and so 
we can record that the Humperdinck music was charm 
ingly played, and the “Meistersinger” prelude was all 
that one could desire—considering the personnel of the 
band. Emil Fischer sang with his old time skill. It was 
his farewell appearance in America He sailed yester- 
day for Germany, where we hope he will be so dis- 
contented that he will return. He is the last of the great 
“Wotans.’ 

Mr. Burmeister played with great poetry and passion 
his revision of the Liszt concerto, and so great was the 
applause that he had to respond with his own version of 


Liszt’s ““Kennst du das land.” 
Dr Abbott’s address 
altogether a success 


was effective, and the affair was 


Miss Eva Hawkes. 
Miss Eva Hawkes has been engaged for a tour of twelve 
to begin in 
Wilszek’s, as 


Miss Hawkes, with her fine contralto and agreeable per 


weeks with the Wilszek Concert Company 
October. This is a splendid choice of Mr 
sonality, will be an attraction. Several other engagements 
season are now pending for Miss Hawkes 


Carl E. Dufft. 


Dufft has been very busy 


later in the 


Cs 


the 


Dr rl this spring as usual 


was 


It Festival last week; this 
week it is the Indianapolis Festival; next week it will be 
the Dover, N. 
night will include the St. Johnsbury, Vt., Festival, May 19 


Festival May 25 


Spartanburg Music 
H., Music Festival, and the following fort 


and 20, and the Albion, Mich., 





The Scharwenka Conservatory of Music 





announces a 
Summer Course 


during the months of July and August. Most of the 
members of the Conservatory Faculty, including 


Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


will assist in conducting this course. For particulars and | 
terms address 
EMIL GRAMM, 


35 East 62d Street, New York. 
N. B.—A limited number of students could also BOARD at 
the Conservatory. | 
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Pappenheim Annual Concert. 


HIS occurred in Chickering Hall last Thursday eve 


ing, when a full house listened to this program 
Quintet from L’Etoile du Nord.... ¢ ...Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Wiest-Anthony, Misses Balck and Northup 
Mr. Ferrer and Dr. Anthony 
A Dream of Paradise.......... ‘ 
Miss Rose Fagan, with violin obligato by 
Mr. Mollenhauer 


Song, Grey 


Polka Mulder 


Staccato , : : ery . 
Mrs. Emilie Schneeloch-Busse 
Songs 
Slumber Song ; 
The Land of Yesterday se . 
Miss Augusta Northup 


Antonin Dvorak 
Mascheroni 


Songs 
Spanish Love Song Chaminade 
Almond Blossoms D’ Hardelot 
Miss Ida Hutshing 
Elegi« ; Massenet 
Serenade Gounod 
Miss Anita Balck, with 'cello obligato by Mr. Balck 
Aria, Die Jaegerbraut Raff 


Miss Frieda Stender 
Trio from Secret Marriage 
Mrs. Schneeloch-Busse, 
Songs 
Ich habe ein Lied 


Teresita mia.. 


. o° Cimarosa 
Misses Fagan and Hutshing 


, Bungert 
° .Pyrenean Melody 

Miss Thusnelda Irion 
Amor 


Waltz, we 4. ‘ Emilio Pizzi 
Mrs. Corinne Wiest-Anthony 


Dolce 


Sx ngs 


Happiness Goring Thomas 


My Message ‘ Napoieone Zardo 
Duo from Nozze di Figaro , : Mozart 
Mrs. Wiest-Anthony and Miss Stender 
Quartet, The Concert of the Nightingales F. Bechtel 


Mrs. Schneeloch-Busse, Misses Balck Fagan and 


Northup 
51x cities and five States were represented by pupils, all 
of whom sang without notes, and in all of whom a similar 


admirable vocal method was evident. The showing these 


singers made only emphasizes the futility of going to 
Europe. As may be seen, there were many novelties as 
well as standard numbers. The difficult opening quintet 


went well, Mrs. Wiest-Anthony singing a high D flat with 
ease. Miss Fagan sang with expression, the effect height 
ened by a tasteful-violin obligato by Mr. Mollenhauer, and 

Mrs. Schneeloch-Busse has a light 
singing high C easily. She als« 
Miss Northup has 


also gave an encore 
coloratura soprano sang 


an encore—in fact encores prevailed 


a lovely voice, taste and style, and Miss Ida Hutshing is 
a pretty young girl, with very pleasing voice and splendid 
Miss 


and created enthusiasm 


enunciation Salck’s two numbers with ‘cello were 


effective Quite a sensation was 


that produced by Frieda Stender, a short-skirted young 
girl, who possesses an astonishingly full and resonant 
voice, combined with warm musical temperament. She 
received a rousing encore, declining a second The 
“Secret Marriage” trio was a taking piece of acting and 


good ensemble singing 
Miss Irion replaced Miss Lipstadt on short notice. She 


combines handsome person with fine voice, at once appre 


ciated by the audience. Mrs. Wiest-Anthony has a beauti 
ful soprano voice, full and smooth throughout the entire 
range. In her is combined strength with agility, power 


without shrillness, and back of it all fine mental capacity 


and fervid feeling. She also made a sensation with the 
Pizzi Valse, and sang as encore “Bonnie Sweet Bessi« 
Mr. Ferrer sang with expression; his voice is pleasant 
Mrs. Anthony and little Miss Stender caused a furore in 
their duet, and had to repeat it. The closing number again 
displayed Mrs. Busse’s vocal agility 

A feature of the concert was the presence of so many 
prominent managers and vocal teachers. Mr. Riesberg 


was accompanist 


Miss Hawkes’ Pupil. 
Miss Helen Pappen, a pupil of Miss Eva Hawkes, is 
f Dr. Parkhurst’s church 


now singing in the quartet o! 


Howard Farrer Peirce. 








Howard Farrer Peirce has been engaged for a tour 
through Canada, with Camilla Urso, during May. They 
are booked for three concer in Montreal and three in 
Quebec, and will play single concerts Ottawa and other 
ities 
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j 
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Sawyer at Vassar College. 

Mrs. Antonio H. Sawyer will appear in conjunction 
with the Dannreuther String Quartet at Vassar College 
on Friday evening. 

Mrs. Ovide Musin. 

Mrs. Ovide Musin (Tanner) is expected here shortly 
on a visit from Liege, Belgium, where her husband is now 
permanently located as already noticed. 


Martha Burmeister. 
A piano recital by Martha Burmeister was given in 
Lexington, Ky., on the 23d of last month, was attended 
by a large number of people, and was a successful event. 


J. H. McKinley. 

Among recent important bookings of the favorite tenor, 
J. H. McKinley, may be noted Milwaukee, April 26; 
Spartanburg, S. C., April 28 and 29; Burlington, Vt., May 
19 and 20; Allentown, Pa., May 24, &c. 


S. P. Veron. - 

S. P. Veron is engaged to sing Brander in the 
“Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, in Newark, N. J., on 
May 6, given under the auspices of the Schubert Vocal 
Society, and the conductorship of Louis Arthur Russel. 


Scherhey Chickering Hall Concert. 

This will occur, as last year, at Chickering Hall, Mon- 
day evening, May 23, when some of the well-known vocal 
teacher’s best pupils will be heard in solos, duets, &c. A 
brilliant program may be looked for, inasmuch as many 
of Mr. Scherhey’s pupils are young artists. 


Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet. 

This quartet met with marked success at the last con- 
cert of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, April 26, and the next 
night, at the closing concert of the Madrigal Society, at 
Newark. On May 11 they will be heard at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. They will also play at a number of out-of-town 
concerts during this month. On May 11, afternoon, and 
June 1 Mr. Kaltenborn and Mr. Beyer-Hané will be heard 
in solo work at the Teachers’ College. 

Lilian Carllsmith. 

Miss Carllsmith, the popular and versatile contralto, 
sang for the Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia on April 
28, and met with a most enthusiastic reception. She will 
sing with the Madrigal Club of Bloomfield, N. J., May 4; 
at the Albany Festival, May 5, and at the Pittsburg Fes- 
tival, May 17, besides a number of local engagements. 
She was compelled to refuse a very flattering offer for a 
four weeks’ tour with Sousa because of these and other 
important bookings, which conflicted with the same. 


Powers at Rochester. 


The first of the series of fifteen concerts at which Fran- 
cis Fischer Powers is to sing before opening his summer 
class in the West, at Denver, Col., was given on Thurs- 
day evening last before the Tuesday Club, at Rochester, 
N. Y. With the exception of two numbers for piano con- 
tributed by Mrs. Faber, a local artist of note, the entire 
program of fifteen songs was given by Mr. Powers. 
Never was Mr. Powers in better voice or his singing the 
cause of more enthusiasm. His success was of the most 
signal character, and the Tuesday Club and Rochester 
people generally were most pronounced in the praises of 
Mr. Powers’ abilities. 


Scharwenka Summer Term. 


For the first time in several years Xaver Scharwenka 
will remain in America during the summer, within easy 
reach of New York, and this fact makes possible a com- 
plete summer course with the entire faculty. Richard 
Arnold, violin, and Mr. Gramm will also be here, and thus 
the Scharwenka Conservatory summer term offers ad- 
vantages not to be found elsewhere to the ambitious 








MAY BROWN, 


Violinist. 


Musical Agents, or 
121 West 7ist Street, New York. 





Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


Studio: 181 West 66th Street, New York. 


teacher or student who cannot come at any other time. 
Mr. Scharwenka will give these summer students his spe- 
cial attention and care. The management also further an- 
nounces that a few students could be accommodated with 
| board in the conservatory bullding, 35 East Sixty-second 
street, with facilities for piano and organ practice. 

This announcement should appeal to the country at 
large, and the fame of Professor Scharwenka will without 
| doubt attract many student-teachers. Early application 
is therefore advisable, as he has set a limit to the number 
of days he will teach. 

Barron Berthald. 


| 

| Barron Berthald, the tenor, who has carved his way to 
| success in the operatic field, arrived here from Europe last 
| 





week to fill concert and festival dates during the spring. 
He has many engagements to fill, and more are pending. 

He will return to Germany in August in time to begin 
his engagements on September 1 at the Royal Opera 
House in Wiesbaden. He sang at the latter place during 
the past season with great success. 

Heinrich Meyn. 

Heinrich Meyn, after a very busy season, starts for 
London this week, immediately following his engagement 
at the Albany Music Festival on May 5, where he ap- 
pears in two concerts. Mr. Meyn sang under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Woodruff for the second time within a few 
weeks, at East Orange on April 22, on account of which 
booking he was unable to accept a re-engagement on 
April 21 with the celebrated Orpheus Club, of Cincinnati, 
with whom he made so great a hit last season that they 
were very desirous of securing him again for their final 
concert this year. 


Hofmann at the New York College of Music. 
Josef Hofmann played a recital at the New York Col- 
lege of Music (Alexander Lambert director) on Friday 
afternoon for the benefit of the pupils of the institution. 
He was in splendid spirits, and his performance was one 
of unusually high standard, even for him. The program 


was: 


NE oS 0 oo 5s easel ioe wee Handel 
I a gs Chale an aceeenakea< <4 5605 Chopin 
ED ONO os iyo cupeves.ness ovcnsees Scriabine 
IE scale Dieudancnosue tite) oes te eiaanreien Schubert 
NE Se caer metibwe tclhe Hue-nian ana oune ape Moszkowski 
IN, ox. chal ctivageensndne sé ime eeen Wagner- Liszt 





Adele Lewing’s Compositions. 


At the recent concert of the Manuscript Society a song 
| by Miss Adele Lewing, “Liebeslied,” gave new proof that 
| the woman composer is with us—yea, verily, and is not 
unworthy of the name. The song is distinctively German 
in sentiment and style, and interprets well the words of 
Ruckert. It is written for high soprano voice, is in the 
key of A flat, modulating expressively into the key of E 
major and working up to a good climax in returning to 
the original key. It is dedicated to Lilli Lehmann. An- 
other interesting composition is a “Legende” for piano, 
dedicated to Miss Lewing’s teacher, Prof. Robert Fuchs, 
in Vienna. Both song and piano piece are now published, 
and are for sale in New York. 


Madame Von Klenner’s Pupils. 

The good fortune of pleasing an audience generally 
attends the appearance of Madame Katharine Evans Von 
Klenner’s pupils. And it is not surprising. Their clear 
enunciation, ease of manner and well-rounded tones win 
interest for the pupils and interest for the Viardot-Garcia 
method. 

Two recent appearances are noteworthy. At the last 
concert of the Brooklyn Saengerbund the soprano solos 
were sung by Miss Anna Rubino, who has a voice of 
much sweetness, and enunciated the German text with 
more than ordinary distinctness. At the last fortnightly 
reception of the Shakespeare Club Miss Maud Olive 
Weston sang the “Vilannelle,” by Dell’ Acqua; a nocturne, 
by Denza, and “The Sweetest Flower,” by Van der 
Stucken. Her selections were well chosen, and displayed 
her voice effectively. 

Fire in a California Theatre. 

On Saturday evening, April 30, toward the close of the 
opera at the California Theatre, in San Francisco, a build- 
ing adjoining the theatre took fire. The old wooden 
building was soon in a blaze, and the people in the 
crowded theatre, seeing through the windows the reflec- 
tion of the flames, disregarded the reassuring statements 
of the management and attempted to rush from the build- 
ing. 

A panic followed, in which many women fainted, but 
miraculously none were seriously injured. The audience 
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was composed of the most fashionable people in the city, 
and many valuable ornaments were lost. Ladies, in their 
wild attempts to escape from fancied danger, left furs, 
bonnets, wraps and jewelry. These were trampled under 
foot, and many valuables were lost or stolen. 

Madame Melba fainted on the stage. The damage to 
the theatre was slight, caused by smoke and water. Loss 
$15,000. 

Harry Lucius Chase. 


Of Harry Lucius Chase’s appearance at the recent music 
festival the Brockton Times has the following to say: 


Not all the valuable musical offerings nor the best 
artists by any means were put on at the first night’s con- 
cert of the Brockton musical festival, and the afternoon 
program furnished a greater star than anything in the 
previous evening offered. * * * Mr. Chase, the bari- 
tone, was the soloist who won the audience wholly on 
his first appearance. He is young, with a voice of fine 
compass, melodious and thoroughly delightful. The ex- 
ecution is easy and of considerable capacity and his 
method most engaging. Two charming songs earned him 
the heartiest applause of the day and his work was not of 
the passing order. * * * Mr. Chase put an excellent 
lot of modulation and expression into his aria from 
“Hamlet,” and there was distinct pleasure in listening to 
every round, full tone his voice produced. 


War and Music at the Woman's Press Club. 


War was the topic of the day at the Woman's Press 
Club on Saturday afternoon last, and to calm any tur- 
bulent thought which might arise through the fierce call 
to arms the muse of music greeted and bade adieu to the 
guests and their friends. Mrs. Hadden-Alexander opened 
the program with Chaminade’s “Air de Ballet,” and re- 
peated her fine performance of Moszkowski’s ‘Taran- 
telle,” to which she added at the last a graceful and deli- 
cately modulated rendering of Chopin’s “Berceuse” and 
the lovely ballad, op. 47, played with fine contrasts and 
superb effects. Mlle. Molka sang the grand aria from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” and “Beat Upon Mine 
Little Heart,” and Tosti’s “Serenade.” Her voice was 
rich, full and sweet and her method so smooth—what 
wonder that peace quickly followed war and the meeting 
ended with smiles and a cup of tea? 


Clemente Belogna. 


The arduous work allotted to the basso in the recent 
Montreal Festival, namely, the triple roles in “Romeo and 
Juliet” (sung in English and in concert form), and the 
“Damnation of Faust,” was performed by the famous basso, 
Sig. Clemente Belogna, in a way which compelled the ad 
miration of ail who heard him, as is evinced by the follow- 
ing brief criticisms: 

Clemente Belogna, as Mephisto, was good He sang 
with excellent judgment, pure phrasing and enunciates 
with great distinctness. All three soloists had studied 
their parts well and sang them with ease and effect.— 


“aily Star, April 14, 1808. 


Clemente Belogna, as Friar Laurence and Gregorio 
and Capulet, was robust and resonant, and conveyed the 
sense of sincerity and authenticity. The work of the 
other soloists was slight.—Montreal Daily Witness, April 
14, 1808. , 


In the next act, the duet between Romeo and Juliet, 
the music of Friar Laurence’ (Sig. Clemente Belogna) 
and the concerted pieces were the striking features.—The 
Gazette, Montreal, April 14, 1808. 











Mr. Belogna sang Mephistopheles with considerable 
ability of expression. His most successful work was done 
in the lighter scenes of the work.—The Gazette, Montreal, 
April 13, 1808 





Mr. Belogna sang his three parts in a way which made 
one wish that he had something more important to do.— 
The Herald, April 14, 1808. 

Hamlin to the Rescue. 

An interesting feature of the Apollo Club concert in 
Chicago, April 22, is related by the Chicago Chronicle, 
which tells how at the last moment the club found itself 
without a tenor, Evan Williams having too bad a cold to 
sing. Would George Hamlin replace him? The Chroni- 
cle explains: 


Happily Mr. Hamlin has made it a custom to learn the 
tenor part of whatever the Apollo Club sings. partly for 
practice, partly to meet just such emergencies as that 
which arose yesterday. He knew enough about “The 
Dream of Jubal” to undertake the tenor role, and with 
that of “The Swan and the Skylark” he was quite familiar, 
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having sung it last year. So he went to the pre Club’s 
rescue, and under the circumstances his work last night 
must be considered a genuine triumph. 

The Chicago Evening Post also says: 

George Hamlin took the place of Evan Williams on 
very short notice, according to a slip inserted in the pro- 
gram, but his work showed but few traces of insufficient 
preparation. In truth, his was the pronounced success of 
the concert. 

Sousa’s European Trip. 

The contemplated trip of Sousa and his band to Europe, 

which was to have been inaugurated this month, has been 


postponed on account of the war. 


An Afternoon of Reading and Song. 

Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh and Miss Josephine Walton 
will give an entertaining afternoon at Miss Bergh’s stu- 
dios, the Albany, Fifty-second street and Broadway, Mon- 
day, May 9, at 3:30. The readings will be from Southern 
humorists by Miss Walton, and a song recital by Miss 
Bergh. 

Maurice Kaufman. 

A successful concert was given by Maurice Kaufman, 
the well-known violinist, at the residence of Max Otten- 
berg, Ninety-second street, last week. 

Maurice Kaufman, violin; Mrs, Alex. Rihm, soprano; 
Alex. Rihm, piano, took part. Mrs. Ottenberg, the 
charming hostess, is a pianist of no mean ability, and 
warmly congratulated the artists upon the successful read- 
ing of the entire program. 


The Dew o’ the Morn. 

Fresh, spontaneous and irresistibly attractive to music 
lovers are the songs included in a new album by Platon 
Brounoff, the Russian composer, now a resident of New 
York. Mr. Brounoff’s larger works have won him serious 
consideration, but these songs win him place in the sing- 
er’s heart. They are written to words by American and 
English poets. No song is commonplace, and nearly every 
one is marked by melodic beauty or by interesting har- 
monic progressions. 


Oratorio in South Dakota. 

The oratorio “Holy City” ‘was given in the M. E. 
Church in Aberdeen, S. Dak., on the evening of April 22. 
The solos were all sung by local artists, and it was the 
most pretentious musical entertainment ever given in that 
city by home talent. It was a success in every respect 
reflecting great credit upon all taking part. Mrs. Rodney 
N. Parks was director and soprano, and she was assisted 
by Mrs. D. G, Gallett, contralto; A. L. Parmley, tenor; 


J. H. Davis, basso; Mrs. E. E. Haywood, pianist; Miss 
Anna Caldwell, organist. 
Van Yorx. 


Theodore Van Yorx, the tenor, is one of the successes 
of the season. Here are a few of his many press notices: 
PERFORMANCE OF St. CHRISTOPHER, BY PARKER. 
The performance yesterday was a strong one, especially 
in regard to the singing of the soloists, Mme. Emma 
Juch and Messrs. Ffrangcon-Davies, Ericsson Bushnell 

and W. Theo. Van Yorx.—New York World, April 16. 





Mr. Van Yorx sang well.—New York Tribune, April 16. 





Mr. Van Yorx sang the tenor solos allotted to him in 
a manner entirely satisfactory to all. His voice is a fine 
one, and he sings with marked feeling —Goshen Inde- 
pendent Republican. 





It is doubtful which contributed most to the success 
of the concert, Mr. Van Yorx or the Apollo Club. The 
singing of Mr. Van Yorx was a treat. His voice is one 
of mellow, flute-like purity, and was heard to best ad- 
vantage in Wagner’s “Prize Song” from the “Meister- 
singer.”—Pittsburg Press. 

Mr. Van Yorx sings with rare taste and expression. 
His songs were admirably sung and admirably phrased.— 
Pittsburg Leader. 


Mr. Van Yorx, 
purity and sweetness and of great register. 


the tenor, has a voice of remarkable 
i His solo 


numbers were truly artistic gems, and were greatly en- | 


hanced by the singer’s familiarity with the part.—Ansonia 
Transcript. 


Mr. Van Yorx possesses a rich, well modulated and 
exquisitely cultured voice. His solos were beautifully 
rendered, and were masterly efforts——Ansonia Sentinel. 








PERFORMANCE, BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF 
fusic. 

The role of Manasseh was admirably sustained by Mr. 
Van Yorx. His sympathetic tenor voice and fine intelli- 
gence at once won the audience.—Brooklyn Standard 
Union. 


“MANASSEH” 





The men soloists, Baernstein and Van Yorx, were 
ideally good last night. Mr. Van Yorx gave the music 
of Manasseh with great beauty of tone and with a keen 
appreciation of its dramatic value, which made his work a 
continual pleasure.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





Mr. Van Yorx’s pleasant tones were agreeable, and he 
acquitted himself with credit—Brooklyn Times. 
OR SALE—Two old, valuzble, rich-toned instruments, 
’cello and violin, $400 and $200, respectively. Would 
accept $500 for the two. Address Blakeley, 23 West 
Eighty-third street, New York. 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


——— 
SCRANTON. 

SCRANTON, Pa., 

ROBABLY the most important musical event of the 

season in Scranton was the subscription organ re- 

cital by William Carl, assisted by Shannah Cummings, 

| soprano, at the Providence Presbyterian Church on April 

114. The seating capacity of the church was hardly equal 

to the demand for tickets, though the subscriptions were 

placed at a rather high figure for Scranton. The concert 

was a great treat, and was enjoyed by a large audience. 

Madame Cummings was a delight both in voice and ap- 

pearance. We hope to hear her again in this city. Mr. 

Carl is one of the best American organists, and we ex- 

pected much from him. Our expectations were fully real- 

ized. His organ work at this concert was superb. The 

organ which he inaugurated adds one more to our good 
sized list of up-to-date organs. 

Mr. Pennington has given some very delightful organ 
recitals at Elm Park Church in the two years past, and 
has done much toward elevating the standard for organ 
work. Mr. Conant, with his Lenten recitals, and Haydn 
Evans, with his popular noonday recitals at the Penn 
Avenue Baptist Church, have also helped greatly in this 
line. 

George Noyes Rockwell was one of our most brilliant 
and probably the most popular organist. His leaving for 
another city was a matter for regret. Miss Florence 
Richmond is one of our popular women organists. 

E. E. Southworth, J. Willis Conant, S. Louise Harden- 
berg (technic specialist and teacher of Virgil Clavier), 
Sister Beatrice (Convent School of Music), Ernest Thiele, 
Reeve Jones, J. A. Pennington and Haydn Evans are 
some of the busiest and most prominent teachers of piano. 
Three of the teachers of beginning classes whose time is 
fully occupied are Miss Nellie Griffin, Miss Salome Becker 
and Mrs. Annie Barnes, all pupils of Mr. Southworth. 

Two of our most enthusiastic amateur musicians are 
Mrs. R. T. Black and Mrs. G. B. Dimmick. They have 
both done a great deal for the advancement of musical 
culture here, and Scranton’s musicians are greatly indebted 
to them for many opportunities in the past to hear cele- 
brated artists. 

The symphony orchestra gave its final concert for this 
year on April 18 at the Lyceum Theatre, and had a fairly 
good house despite the fact that a reception for Bishop 
Talbot and a specch by William Jennings Bryan were 
counter attractions for the same evening. Max Heinrich 
was the star of the concert, and his German lieder de- 
lighted the audience. He received many enthusiastic re- 
calls. One of our young violinists, just returned from a 
course of study in Boston, Mr. Widmayer, gave a violin 
solo successfully. 

Musical affairs are looking bright for next year, and 
probably in our next letter we can speak positively of 
them and what we are to have in the way of concerts 

IXEN. 





April 25, 1898 





SALT LAKE CITY. 





SALT LAKE CITY, Utah, 


HE Melba concert at the Tabernacle gave rise to the 
usual controversy in regard to prices. Owing to the 
seating capacity of the house $2 was charged for the best 
reserved seats, and most of the people doubtless 
appreciated the fact that they were hearing this 
company of artists for less than their accustomed prices. 
The great Tabernacle was well filled to hear the famous 
prima donna. Those on the program, besides Melba, 
were Madame Mattfeld, who greatly pleased the audience 
with her sympathetic voice; Mlle. Toronta, a charming 
young woman, with a disagreeably nasai tone production; 
Mr. Rains, the young basso, whose number, “La Juive,” 
by Halévy, was clearly calculated to display some very 
low tones—too low to be beautiful. However, Mr. Rains’ 
range is remarkably even in quality, and his encore, “The 
Two Grenadiers,” was very pleasing. M. Salignac gave 
an aria from “Romeo and Juliette.” 

Signor Campanari appeared twice on the program, and 
received an ovation. With many he was the favorite of 
the evening. Madame Melba gave the “Mad Scene” from 
| “Lucia” superbly, and also sang Tosti’s “Mattinata” and 
| Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose.” Several expressed dissatisfac 
| tion over the last-named extremely well known selection, 
| but none could find fault, however, with the artistic ex- 
| ecution. It was a pity that she gave the “Suwanee River” 

to her own accompaniment as an encore, for she sang it 
| with little pathos, and made no impression. 


April 22, 1898. 





The Tabernacle Choir, under the direction of Evan 
| Stephens, sang the finale of Act IT.—“Aida”—and the 
“Church Scene” from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The first 


and last selections on the program were by the Symphony 
Orchestra, lead by Signor Bimboni. The audience showed 
| very bad manners, to say nothing of bad judgment, by 
leaving while the final number was being played, as 
| though it was an exit march, instead of “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” beautifully given 


It is to be deplored that the company could not have. 


| given grand opera at the Salt Lake Theatre, but the man- 
| agement did not think it advisable from a business point 
of view. 
| Madame Melba did not score anything of a personal 
success, and many complaints were heard of her treat- 
ment of the local people with whom she was associated, 
so much so, in fact, that it is doubtful if she will be urged 
to come here in future by the Tabernacle officials. 

A delightful program was given on the 7th at the First 
Congregational Church by C. W. Harris, violinist, and 


G. W. Thatcher, Jr., baritone. It was practically 
the first appearance of these gentlemen before the 
public, as they are but recently established here 
Mr. Thatcher has a pure lyric baritone voice, and 


sings with admirable taste. He was heard i in six numbers, 
among which were “Vision Fair,” from “Herodiade”: 
recitative and aria from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” “O That 
We Two Were Maying,” Gounod, and a group of ballads. 
Mr. Harris rendered the “Scene de Ballet,” de Beriot; 





“Legende,” by Wieniawski, and a Mendelssohn con- 
certo. Prof. Thomas Radcliffe, A. G. O., was heard in 
two fine organ solos, and Arthur Shepherd was a very 
efficient accompanist. 

The Welsh Prize Singers from Wales—so are they 
billed—gave a very uninteresting concert at the Tabernacle 
a few ata ago. The ensemble singing was good, but 
as soloists the company was decidedly mediocre. It 
seemed to the suffering minority of the audience that the 
house was principally filled with encore fiends of the most 
pronounced type. Encores were insisted upon from the 
first number right through the program. An encore has 
ceased to be an honor here—it has simply become a 
question of the people receiving twice as much as they 
pay for. The remedy will have to come from the stage. 
Audiences have long since refused to notice any reason- 
able hint. 

Mme. Amanda Swenson gave the first of a series of 
lecture recitals in Calder’s Hall, assisted by her pupils. 
These concerts will be given once a month. Madame 
Swenson read a paper on voice culture, and illustrated 
her theories by the singing of her pupils, who gave a 
program of interesting songs. 

The Cleofan, literary club, gave an interesting musicale 
at the home of Miss Cecilia Sharp, the pianist. Here was 
also held the regular monthly meeting of the Euterpe 
Club, which is devoted exclusively to the higher forms of 
The vocalists of the evening were Mrs. Jolly, Mrs. 


music. 
Nelden, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. De Loery, Mrs. Dinwoodey, 
Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Andrews, Mr. Pyper and Mr. Sharp. 


There was a violin solo by Willard Weihe and two piano 
duets by Mr. Shepherd and Miss Sharp and Mrs. Gemmell 
and Miss Sharp. C. L. Rood, the president of the club, 
gave a talk on “The Relation of Sound to Music.” 

Miss Flanders gave her last pupils’ recital for the sea- 
son at her home a few weeks ago. These concerts have 
brought out many talented pupils. 

An event of especial interest was the recital given by 
Miss Gratio Flanders in the Congregational Church for 
her little pupil, Pearl Rothschild. This child is only 
twelve years old, and yet one needs but to close one’s 
eyes in order to imagine a mature person at the piano. 
The little girl plays with a taste and clear perception that 
shows her to be nothing less than a prodigy, and she has 
a firmness of touch far beyond her years. Miss Flanders 
deserves the greatest credit for Pearl’s marked success, 
and at the same time should be congratulated in having 
so talented a pupil. A great future is undoubtedly before 
this child. Miss Rothschild was assisted in her program 
by the Christensen Brothers String Quartet, an admirable 
association » & & 


INFORMATION BUREAU. 
—_ : . 
MAIL FOR ARTISTS 
Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musica. Courter Bureau of Information: 
Wm. Lavin, 
Madame Sembrich, 
Sig. Carlos Sobrino, 
Herr E. Kraus, 
Miss Weddicomb, 
Lillian Nordica, 
Frau Johanna Gadski, 
Thos. Salignac, 
Guillaume Ibos, 
Arthur Hartman, 
Miss Jeanne Delmar, 
Geo. Lehman, 
F. O. Renard, 
Chas. V. Thompson, 
Mrs. Louise Cary Raymond. 
Miss M. Hall. 
David Bispham. 
Mme. E. Lamperti. 
Enrico Scognamillo. 
Edward Remenyi. 
Joseph Pizzarello. 
Ludwig Marum. 
Matt FoRWARDED. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 


vious issue: 


J. A. Graham, 
Frank G. Dossert, 
J. J. Racer, 
Ethelbert Nevin, 
Mrs. J. Peterson, 
Dr. I. Jackson, 
Maud Reese Davies, 
Clarence De Vaux Royer, 
Richard Mansfield, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Anton Dvorak, 
a Jordan, 

Bowman, 
Feilding Roselle, 
Antonia H Sawyer, 
Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, 
Louise Vescelius Sheldon, 
Mme. Marie Decca, 
Mme. Marie Barna, 
Lillian Butz 
Ffrangcon-Davies. 
Victor Herbert. 
T. P. Brooke. 
Martin Haurwitz. 
Lillie d’Angelo Bergh. 
Miss Ragnhild Ring 
Xaver Scharwenka. 
Mrs. Richard Blackmore. 
Miss Ella Carr. 
Gordon Darlington Richards. 
Ericsson F. Bushnell. 


Berta Grosse-Thomason. 
The Berta Grosse-Thomason School in 
Brooklyn, The 
work done by this well-known teacher is of a high order, 


Piano, 
busy season 


for 
has enjoyed a prosperous, 


as the progress made by her pupils shows. 








DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 








SPAIN’S NAVAL DEFEAT. 


is is remarkable that the nation that gave to every language in Europe the 

word “admiral” never produced a great naval commander. It is perhaps, 
therefore, less remarkable that the nation that first built a fleet of anything 
approximating to our ideas of line-of-battle ships never won a naval victory 
of importance. 

In the 129 vessels of the Grand Armada destined to invade England 
no fewer than sixty-five were of the then enormous magnitude of 700 tons, 
the least of them carrying over fifty guns. Yet the eighty English ships, 
little larger than the sailing yachts of to-day, “plucked the feathers out of the 
Spaniards one by one.” Every American who has made a pilgrimage to that 
Plymouth rock on which the first settlers of New England landed has 
seen the beautiful domain of Mount Edgecombe. The Spanish commander, 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, selected it for his share of the conquered 
territory. His taste was excellent beyond dispute, but after Drake and his 
sea-dogs in their ships that sailed two feet for the Spaniard’s one, that were 
in perfect trim and manned by sailors who could handle them and by gun- 
ners who could fire four shots for one from the Spaniards, Medina Sidonia’s 
courage and hopes faded away. “We are lost,” he said to his captain; 
“what are we to do?” “Let others talk of being lost,” was the reply of 
Oquenda; “Your Excellency has only to order up fresh cartridges.” But 
His Excellency did nothing of the sort. Although the bulk of his fleet re- 
mained—it seemed to Drake, a pretty fair judge, not afraid of anything, 
“wonderful, great and strong”—His Excellency resolved to return to his 
orange trees in Spain by way of the Orkney Islands. “And the wind blew 
(through his whiskers?) and they were scattered.” 

At this time Spain’s infantry was the first, and her navy the largest in 
Europe. Yet this was the result when it met a merely extemporized fleet 
of men who knew the sea. The Dutch ship that defeated the Spaniard 
in his own waters in 1607 was not much better, whatever it may have been 
in 1639, when they destroyed the naval power of Spain in the battle of 
Dunkirk. Thenceforward, and during the time of Louis XIV., Spain 
had no navy. Her treasure ships, laden with the spoils of the Indies, which 
by interpretation means America, were the prey of buccaneers like Morgan 
of Panama fame, or lonely ships like Aaron’s Centurion. In the previous 
century Blake had been playing the same game. He took the Plate fleet 
with two millions of treasure, and in the following year, 1657, destroyed 
sixteen Spanish ships lying under the protection of the castle and other land 
forts at Teneriffe in the Canary Islands. But why go on with the catalogue 
of mismanaged fleets and misgoverned colonies? From the defeat of the 
Armada to the Battle of St. Vincent, and not forgetting Trafalgar, where 
the Spanish contingent under Admiral Grasiva shared the fate of their 
French comrades, it is the same old story, the story of Manila Bay. Our 
British predecessors in wars with Spain did a strange thing in the last 
century. They captured Havana and Manila, and, unlike their usual prac- 
tice, restored them both to the misrule of Spain, leaving, it may reasonably 
be said, to us the task of doing it all over again. Perhaps also to fight like 
Grenville and Raleigh on the seas about the Canaries and the Azores. 

One victory the Spanish can boast—the capture of Grenville’s ship The 
Revenge. She was only one ship and Spain’s were fifty-three, but she 
fought them for a day and a night. Then as her captain was dying she 
surrendered. He was taken to the Spanish flag-ship and, to quote Tenny- 
son, his last .words were: 

“I have fought like a valiant man and true— 
I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do; 


With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville die.” 
And he fell upon their decks and he died. 








A DISCOURAGING YEAR. 


yo: wishing to be at all pessimistic, the past year in theatricals 

cannot be truthfully said to have been of great artistic moment. In 
fact, with the exception of Sorma and her repertory, the season has been arid 
and devoid of interest. George Bernard Shaw’s “Devil’s Disciple,” pro- 
duced by Richard Mansfield, did not prove as clever as his “Arms and the 
Man,” although strongly tinged with the author’s cynicism. Mr. Mansfield, 
feeling perhaps that the strain was too great, has returned to his first manner, 
his “Prince Karl” manner, and in the rather sentimental “First Violin’ is 
winning applause. But one Mansfield does not make a season, and if Minnie 
Maddern Fiske were not in town we should be inclined to despair. This 
cultivated and strong actress is also leaning to pieces of a genre order, and 
seems to have forsaken her old love, Ibsen. To be sure, Elizabeth Robbins 
gave a solitary performance of “Hedda Gabler,” and the Criterion Theatre 
showed bravery in putting on “John Gabriel Borkman” and “El Gran 
Galeoto,” but these efforts were wasted, or rather served to show how dimly 
burns the candle of dramatic art in this city. 

The successes of the season have been Maude Adams, in a dramatization 
of Barrie’s “Little Minister,” a feeble dramatic concoction, redeemed by the 
excellent quality of Miss Adams’ acting. Paul Potter’s “The Conquerors,” 
which has not proved a “go” in London, is still visited at the Empire by 
folks in search of the lasciviously stupid and the deadly dull. All dramatists, 
with few exceptions, pilfer other men’s ideas, so there is no need of dilating 
upon Mr. Potter’s indebtedness to a half dozen writers, beginning with 
Sardou and De Maupassant, but that such a badly constructed concoction 
as “The Conquerors,” which is vulgar and cheap, should have succeeded 
is a pleasing commentary on our taste. 

Fannie Davenport and Mi. Drew have revisited us, so has Mr. Crane, and 
Mr. Goodwin we should sadly miss, for he is racy of the soil. The few 
foreign visitors did not make as much money as usual, Mr. Willard falling 
sick in Chicago, and his tour being interrupted. There was the usual mu-h 
at the combination houses, and a regular epidemic of plays called “\What 
Happened to Slobs.” Comic opera we always have with us, “The Highway- 
man” being the success of the winter. But, with the exception of Haupt- 
mann’s “Buried Bell” there has been no great play produced, for no one 
will acknowledge that Mr. Daly’s Shakesperian revivals were good for art. 
Indeed the dramatic reviewer of the Times sadly acknowledges that “It is 
hard to feel much hope for the American theatre the year Mr. Daly’s only 
new contributions to current theatricals have been ‘Number Nine’ and ‘La 


Poupée. 

Julia Marlowe returned in “Countess Valeska,’”’ and Julia Arthur tried 
her luck with a weak dose called “A Lady of Quality,” built on a weaker 
novel. Sol Smith Russell made money here for the first time in his sad, 
poverty-stricken career—he is a millionaire—and Clyde Fitch, an American 
dramatist, won a genuine success in “The Moth and Flame” at the Lyceum. 
A delicate bit of workmanship was Pinero’s “Princess and Butterfly,” ex- 
cellently played by Julie Opp and the Lyceum Company. Pinero is the 
strong man of the English stage. Carton’s “The Tree of Knowledge” was 
unpleasant, but not without power. Henry Miller made a hit in “The 
Master,” and plays a part that suits him to perfection. Modjeska, whose 
art time has not touched, returned to us and gave us her full measure in 
“Measure for Measure,” but Sorma has been the one great event of the 
dramatic year, and the “Buried Bell” a masterpiece among all the “rot” and 
wrack of the ten months just past. The Daly Company is very weak, alarm- 
ingly weak, and Miss Rehan needs a very long rest—the rest that is silence. 
Deliver us from another such year of disappointments and agony! 
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(Continued from last issue.) 

Since 1887 Strindberg has written a series of what might be called matri- 
monial dramas—‘Fadren,” “Froken Julie” and “Comrades.”” In “Fadren” 
you have Laura, who contends for supremacy with the antique enemy, Man. 
In “Froken Julie,” perhaps, Strindberg’s method is more clearly seen. This 
is a one-act tragedy, the scene of which is laid in a country house. The 
time is St. John’s Eve, a festival night. The Count, the master of the house, 
is away. One is in the kitchen. Jean and Christina, two servants, are dis- 
cussing the Count’s only daughter, Julie. From the servants’ chatter one 
learns that she is pretty, foolish, eccentric; she has broken off an engage- 
ment with a young nobleman of the neighborhood. She was interested 
herself in the affairs of the peasantry; she attends their dances, and Jean, 
the lackey, she has singled out for special attention. 

Then this half mad girl enters. She is neurotic, epileptoid. In her ex- 
citement, her half insanity, she makes fierce love to the cringing flunkey. 
It is a curious love scene; it is a terrible study. The scene is interrupted 
by the entrance of some peasants. To avoid them Julie hides with Jean in 
his bedroom. When they reappear the girl’s pride is broken; shame and 
despair are upon her; but the servant exults; he is Jean, the master. Strind- 
berg’s own words are best. I use Justin Huntly McCarthy’s traslation: 

Julie (enters, sees the disorder in the kitchen and clasps her hands. 
Then she takes a powder puff and powders her face). 

Jean (enters excited)—There, you see and you hear. Do you still think 
it possible to remain here? 

Julie—No, I do not. But what shall we do? 

Jean—Fly; travel; fly away from here. 

Julie—Travel? Yes! But where? 

Jean—To Switzerland, to the Italian lakes. Have you ever been there? 

Julie—No. Is it beautiful? 

Jean—An eternal summer. Orange trees, laurels—ah! 

Julie—But what shall we do there afterwards? 

Jean—We will start a first-class hotel for first-class guests. 

Julie—A hotel! 

Jean—That is the life to live, believe me. Always new faces, new lan- 
guages, not a moment’s leisure for worrying or dreaming, no seeking after 
employment, for work comes of itself. Night and day 
the bell rings, the trains whistle, the omnibuses come 
and go while the gold pieces roll into the till. That is a 
life to live. 

Julie—That is a life to live. And what of me? 

Jean—You shall be the mistress of the house, the 
ornament of the firm. With your appearance and your 
manners we are sure of a colossal success. You sit like a 
queen in the office and set your slaves in motion with one 
touch on the elctric bell; the guests march past your 
throne and lay their treasures humbly on the table. You 
cannot imagine how people tremble when they get a bill. 
I will salt the accounts and you will sugar them with your most bewitching 
smile. Yes, let us travel far from here (he takes a time table from his 
pocket). Good. By the next train we are in Malme at 6:30, in Ham- 
burg at 8:40 to-morrow morning, from Frankfort to Basle in one day, and 
we are in Como by the St. Gothard route in, let me see, three days. Three 
days! 

Julie—That is all very fine. But, Jean, you must give me courage. Say 
that you love me. Come and take me in your arms. 

Jean (hesitating)—I would like to, but I dare not. 
house. I love you without doubt. Can you doubt it? 

Julie—You! Say “thou” to me. Between us there are no longer any 
barriers. Say thou. 

Jean (troubled)—I cannot. There are still barriers between us so long 
as we remain in this house. It recalls the past, it recalls the Count. I have 
never met any man who compelled such respect from me. I have only to 
see his glove lying on a table to feel quite small. I have only to hear his 
bell and I start like a shying horse. And when I look at his boots standing 
there so stiff and stately it makes me shiver. (He pushes the boots away 
with his foot.) Superstition, prejudice, which has been driven into us from 
childhood, but which we can never get free of. If you will only come into 
another country, into a republic, then people shall kneel down before my 
porter’s livery, people shall kneel down. But I shall not 
kneel down. I am not born to kneel, for there is stuff in 
me; there is character in me; and if once I reach the low- 
est branch you shall watch me climb. To-day I am a 
lackey, but next year I am a proprietor; in a few years 
I shall have an income, and then I run off to Roumania, 
where I buy a decoration. I can—mark well that I say 
can—die a count. 








Not here in this 





Julie—Beautiful, beautiful! 

Jean—Ah, in Roumania a man can buy a count’s title, and then you 
will be a countess, my countess. 

Julie—What do I care for what I have cast aside. Say that you love 
me, or else—ah, what am I else? 

Jean—I will say it a thousand times—later on. But not here. And 
above all, no hysterics, or all is lost. We must manage the affair quietly, 
like sensible people. (He takes out a cigar, cuts the end and lights it.) 
Sit down there, and I will sit here, and then we can chat as if nothing had 
happened. 

Julie—Oh, my God! have you no feelings? 

Jean—I! why, there is no one more sensitive than I, but I can command 
my feelings. 

Julie—A short time ago you would have kissed my shoe, and now 

Jean (coldly)}—Yes, before. But now we have something else to think 
about. 

The girl has no money. Jean with taunts and curses drives her to rob 
her father’s box. When she returns he insists upon setting off at once. 
She wants to take her canary with her. Jean snatches it from her and cuts 

off its head. Crazed with passion, humiliation and hate, she turns 

upon him and curses him. Christina enters the room. She is 

pitiless, for she is an honest woman. Julie implores her aid, im- 

plores Jean to tell her what to do. The Count is heard returning. 

Jean thrusts a knife into her hand and she goes out to kill herself. 

This is a bare outline of Strindberg’s most famous play. Boldly 

as it has been told here, enough, perhaps, has been given to suggest 

the tragic strength, the standing force of pathos of this Swedish 
masterpiece. 





“Comrades” dates from 1888. 

Its theme is a variation of the feminine philosophy elaborated in Strind- 
berg’s autobiographical novel. Axel and Bertha are painters and the man 
is ruled and enslaved by the woman, even as the Strindberg of real life was 
bedeviled by the Swedish countess. Strindberg sums up his theory in these 
words: 

“To wish to dethrone Man and replace him by Woman—going back to 
a matriarchy—to dethrone the true master of creation, he who has created 
civilization and given to the vulgar the benefit of his culture; he who is the 
generator of great thoughts, of the arts and crafts, of everything; indeed, 
to dethrone him, I say, in order to elevate ‘les sales bétes’ of women, who 
have never taken part in the work of civiliza- 
tion (with a few futile exceptions) is to my 
mind a provocation to my sex. And at the 
idea of seeing ‘arrive’ these anthropomorphs, 
these half apes, this horde of half developed 
animals, these women whose intellects are 
of the age of bronze, the male in me revolts. 
I feel myself stirred by an angry need of re- 
sisting this enemy, inferior in intellect, but 
superior by her complete absence of moral 
sense.” 

It is, you observe, the cry heard to-day 
in all Western countries, “Sex against sex.” 

“In this war to the death between the 
two sexes,” Strindberg continues, “it* would appear that the less honest 
and more perverse would come out conqueror, since the chance of man’s 
gaining the battle is very dubious, handicapped as he is by an inbred 
respect for woman, without counting the advantages that he gives her, 
in supporting her and leaving her time free to equip herself for the 
fight.” 
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In play and in novel he has preached the same doctrine. 

Strindberg’s chief defect is a crude violence of language. Probably few 
men of higher intelligence will revolt from his conclusion, but his rough 
vehemence of speech does not help his argument.. The matter can be dis- 
cussed in temperate terms quite as well. And yet, remembering Strind- 
berg’s birth and the unhappy circumstances of his life, one can pardon much 
of his high-keyed anger. 

His plays have been produced in London and Paris and all the chief 
cities of the Continent. I do not know that they would find favor here. 
The American man long ago acknowledged the supremacy of his women 
and dreams not of revolt. The American playwright, however, has much 
to learn from Strindberg—he is the master of a direct and strenuous stage- 
craft, a subtle builder of plays. VANCE THOMPSON. 





R. EDWIN STAR BELKNAP, the well-known composer and actor of 
pantomimes, has been appointed the director of the department of 
pantomime in the American Academy of the Dramatic Arts and Empire 
Theatre Dramatic School. Profs. Carl Marwig, Egon Marwig and Richard 
Malchien, Miss Louise Meredith and Dr. Boyce will be associated with Mr. 
Belknap in the conduct of this department. 








iii DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 
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(Continued from last issue.) 

These inexhaustible explanations furnished, Richemberg would begin to 
work. She would rehearse a scene. Another scene would succeed. 

“Oh! this one,” she would say. “I don’t know it.” Then for ten min- 
utes she would fly to her dressing room-or write a little excuse. She would 
countermand a lesson, she would fix an hour with society people to hear 
them rehearse a comedy at her house or theirs; she would accept invitations 
to say something in drawing rooms, or in club entertainments, or in public 
officials’ dwellings, and then she would send them an apology. It is impos- 
sible to imagine the number of excuses written by Richemberg during the 
hours of study at the Comédie Frangaise. She would also often happen 
to have in her dressing room, or in some corner of the theatre, a pupil whom 
she had brought to study and whom she taught there during her moments 
of liberty. Her activity is indescribable. The little woman is made of iron. 

Is there any need of proclaiming at present that she does nothing or 
almost nothing at rehearsals? At the reading she perceives what effects 
she can get out of her role and that vision suffices and she lets everything 
else go immediately. She barely learns her lines and, almost without know- 
ing the words, has rehearsed since her début to the prompter, it being 
understood that she detests to read a scene and that the very touch of the 
part in copy is odious to her. And so, since she only preoccupies herself 
with the first rehearsal, which alone arouses in her an excited train of 
thought, the after repetitions weary like some work we must do without 
doubt, but which is of no account. 

Authors also who were not accustomed to her habits testify to their 
trovble. It was Meilhac, I think, who, seeing her at work for the first time, 
said to Perrin: 

“Sapristi! 

“Be easy,” the general manager replied. 
myself.” 

Perrin was not wrong, for the chief ingenue of the house of Moliére 
never bothered until the last seven or eight rehearsals. She would then 
catch up at a fantastic gallop and gain the cup in the same time as her com- 
rades who had labored from the very start, so gifted was she. 

When she works at home, if no strange element comes to disturb her 
from her work, she can apply herself conscientiously. Without wasting 
thought, her natural gifts supplying the rest, she plays with uniformity. 
She plays ravishingly when the verse is in her range, for she knows the art 
of singing detached pieces as well as Delauney, who all his life gave with 
delicious detail ‘La Romance 4 Madame.” It is in this wise that the tender 
Rosette of “On ne badine pas avec l’amour” has as agreeable recollections 
for her as the part of Agnes, of Martha in “L’Ecole des Femmes,” of “La 
Souris” and of Suzel in “L’Ami Fritz.” That little Suzel she incarnated 
so perfectly that Erckmann coming for the first night from the very depths 
of the Vosges mountains exclaimed on seeing the pretty doll: 

“It is not possible! You have got her expressly from Nuremberg.” 

But if Erckmann and_.Chatrain had the chance of having her in a meas- 
ure explain their works, she proved on her side the happiness with which 
authors, such as Pailleon, could concoct pieces to fit her, notably “La 
Souris,” an exceptionally strong piece produced at the Frangaise, and which 
Delauney and Richemberg played almost alone. 

For the rest, she came as near to the leading juvenile as Jeanne Samary 
was to Constant Coquelin, the leading comic juvenile. Long after her 
début she assiduously followed the rehearsals presided over by Delauney, 
and although their methods were absolutely distinct she learned there al- 
most as much as in past times she profited by the contact with her god- 
mother. His counsels, which she requitted kindly, although they were given 
without being solicited, were of real help to her. She knew him, and being 
gentle and free from vain pride, she listened to all his observations and never 
had to be prayed to do that which she was told to do and never sought a 
single time in classic pieces to detach herself from those traditions which 
had been inculcated in her since infancy. 

Suzanne Brohan, her initiator; Regnier, her teacher, and Delauney, her 
model, had neglected to teach her to laugh, and if in real life it had not been 
that she could not pronouncé three words without laughing, she would 
never have manifested the art of such gaiety in acting. When she came to 
study “Les Demoiselles de Saint Cyr” she remained quiet in face of the 
inextinguishable laugh of the second act. 

“Well, my little Suzette,” Dumas said; “you must laugh.” 

But it was tears that came and, all weeping, Richemberg avowed: 

“But, Monsieur Dumas, I don’t know how.” 

“What, you don’t know how?” 


She will never know her part!” 
“T will answer for her as for 


“No, Monsieur Dumas.” 

Dumas led her into a corner of the lobby and there, after installing her 
in an arm chair, he taught her the “theatre laugh,” which is not an ah, nor 
eh, nor oh, indifferently, but the final phrase interrupted by the burst of 
gaiety. ~Ten minutes later little Suzette reappeared triumphant and laughed 
to perfection. This laugh afterward was one of her successes. She al- 
ready possessed a natural laugh and she now gained a fictitious laugh, the 
only one she used on the boards and where she was somewhat theatrical 
during her entire career. She was this to such a degree that her parts 
never roused in her any impression. The second before entering on the 
scene she thought nothing of it, the second after having left she thought 
no more of it. Nevertheless one personage struck her, the little sentimental, 
consumptive girl in the “Mariage Blanc,” who languished and bent even 
in the wings. It was Febvre who initiated her into this sentiment. 

If she listened so easily to the advice of those around her, which eman- 
ated from Delauney, from Got, from Febvre or from Prudhon, a friend who 
frequently rehearsed her, it was not from simple docility of character. She 
kept up the custom of the Conservatory of her day, where the pupils used 
to work more with one or two of their comrades appointed as rehearsers by 
the professor than with the professor himself. 

To-day she leaves her friends of thirty years, though nothing obliges her 
to do so, since her juvenile freshness remains intact. It is perhaps because 
the style of acting she represents, that style so charming, so gracious, so 
spiritual, so sensible on the surface, but where it must be allowed thought 
was often absent and psychology was excluded, had departed before her. 
The two last “proverbs” which came from the luxurious workroom of M. 
Pailleron are a proof of this, and the ingenues which we imagine to-day 
are much nearer to the real Richemberg than the Agneses, the Angeliques, 
the Rosettes, the Rosines, the Fanchettes, the Suzels, the Anettes, the 
Marthas and Violettes which she represented with such niceness, gaiety and 
trifling emotion. 

For this ingenue scarcely exists since the wings and rehearsals have 
been enlivened by smart sayings and coarse anecdotes, and the “chansons” 
of Ferney, Hyspo and Fursy which it has heard the day before in a box at 
Montmart and imitates exactly. 

Her life in the theatre was divided between gaiety, her pupils, her little 
excuses and the prompter. One day that they were rehearsing “Margot” 
Meilhac had made important changes in the new edition, changes which 
Richemberg had neglected to set down in her copy. At the following re- 
hearsal the time for the changes arrived, but she continued imperturbably 
the ancient text. 

“Tt is no longer that,” Meilhac intervened. 

“Not that! Ah! it’s true Fe 

Then, addressing the prompter, she said: 

“Tell me, my friend, dictate it to me,” and falling full length flat on the 
stage floor, her head near the prompter’s box, she copied the changes in 
pencil on the margin of her part. 

The ingenue was so comic in this attitude that Meilhac, a quick 
draughtsman, promised to give Claretic a sketch in which this incident 
should be fixed forever for the sake of history. 

But probably because it had to do with Richemberg he was so late in 
setting about it that death overtook him before it was executed. 

In revenge the little “doyenne” to-day fails in her usual custom by fore- 
stalling her retreat. If she diverges on this point from her usual line of 
conduct she can at least boast of having been faithful to her manner of 
studying in the days of her initial proceedings, for during all her existence 
of rehearsals she continued to occupy herself with outside affairs and to 
munch chestnuts. HENRI DE WEINDEL. 








THE CONQUERORS. 


“Tee CONQUERORS?” is not likely to repeat in London the financial 

success which it achieved here. In the first place, the piece has been 
modified in some degree, and in the second, the newspapers did not make 
the mistake of advertising it, as was done here, by dilating upon its im- 
morality. As a matter of fact, it was no more immoral than the odor of a 
fertilizer factory, although very nearly as unpleasant. Nearly all the London 
critics who have any public influence describe the play as crude, violent, 
false to nature and fact, and utterly unsympathetic. General opinion may be 
said to be summed up concisely and comprehensively in the following para- 
graphs from the London World: “The second act, and, indeed, the play as a 
whol-, does not do any living creature a ha’p’orth of harm. It is bad art, 
granted—it is tedious, unpleasant, deplorable, if you like—but if it were the 
censor’s business to veto everything that is bad, tedious, unpleasant and de- 
plorable, half the theatres in London would very soon close their doors. 
I don’t like ‘The Conquerors’ one little bit; I have no tenderness and very 
scant toleration for it; but I beg to thank Mr. Redford for allowing us to 
find out for ourselves that Mr. Potter is a playright of small talent and no 
taste, instead of conferring on him the unmerited distinction of martyrdom. 
The odd thing is that in New York ‘The Conquerors’ seems to have been 
accepted, even by its opponents, as a work of some intellectual pretensions. 
What it lacks is precisely intelligence. The audience was set against it by its 
sheer clumsiness long before the crucial scene was reached.”—Commercial 
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For more than ten years | suffered severely from dyspepsia, and dur 
ing that time consulted many physicians First it was the family 
joctor in New York, where I then ~esided, and later I had treat- 


159-161 E. 126th Street, New York 15-117 E. 14th Street, New York 
ment at the New York Hospital, but obtained no permanent relief 
For over a month I had visited my family physician in Bayonne, 


twice in every week, and as a last resort an appointment had been 


S made when I was to submit to the process of having the stomach 
washed out by the siphon arrangement which is found a mode of 
treatment more beneficial in its effects than enjoyable in the pro 
cess. About this time, however I had a conversation with a 
friend who was acquainted with the merits of Ripans Tabules. and 
he presented me with a box for trial. Well, I did try them, and 
could feel that they did me good so I bought more, and in my 
house nowadays you will always find a supply of Ripans Tabules. 
I find them easier to take than powders or liquids, or even than 
swallowing hot water in the morning. Mvy condition is so much 
improved that of late I have had no occasion to resort to them 
at all Before I found the Tabules, my bill for attendance and 
medicine was rarely less than three dollars a week. The Tabules 
have not only improved my condition, but have been efficacious 
in the case of friends to whom I have recommended them 
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